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MEMOIRS 



JOHN LOCKE, ESQ. 



X HIS eminent philosopher, the most celebnitaci 
of the age he lived in and one of the brightest or* 
naments of English leterature, was desoemled from 
a genteel faipiiy in Somerset^ire, born at Wring* 
ton, near Bristol, in 1632, bred up with great 
strictness in his tniancy, and then sent to Westinin* 
ster school, Fmm thence he removed to Christ** 
church in Oxford, of whiciv he became a student 
un65 1» and made a distinguished figure in learn<» 
ing. Haviiig in 1655 and 1658 taken both his de- 
grees in arts, he entered on the study of physic, 
went through the usual courses preparatory to the 
practice, and soon made a proficiency ^in that prfK 
iession at Oxford. But his constitution not being 
able to bear all the necessary fatigue, he glfuUy 
embraced an ofier that was made to him of going 
abroad in quality of secretary to Sir William Swan, 
who was appointed envoy to the elector of Bran- 
denburg and some other German Princes, in 1664, ' 
Thi» employ continuing only a year, he retuniecl 
to Oxford md w»b prosecuting his m^divcaL^ iX>^^>k.% 
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there, when an accHehttroughl him acquainted 
with Lord Ashley in 1666, who had a great opin- 
ion of his skill in phj^sic ; but upon further ac- 
quaintance regarded this as the least of his qualifi- 
cations. Accordingly he advised him to turn his 
thoughts another way, and would not suffer him to 
practice physic out of his house, except among 
some of his particular friends. He urged him to 
apply hiiDfirlt* to the study of political subjects, both 
ecclesiastical apd civil. This advice proved very 
agreeable to Locke's temper, and he quickly made 
so considerable a progress in it, that he was con- 
sulted by his patron upon all occasions, who like- 
Fwise' introduced him to the acquaintance of the 
• Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Halifax, and 
.•some others of the most eminent persons of that 
time. . 

Ho iiad tx>nceived an early disgust against the 
methods of Aristotle, and bad a particuku- aversion 
to the. schokstic disputations. In this disposition 
be read Des Cartes's philosophy with pleasure ; 
but, upon mature consideration, finding it wanted 
" a proper ground-work in experiments, he resolved 
to attempt something in that way. Accordingly^ 
having now some leisure, he be^n to form the 
plan OT his ''Essay on Human Understanding" in 
1671, but was hindered from making any great 
progress in it by other empbyment in the service 
of his patron, who, having been created EolH of 
Shaftesbury and made Lord Chancellor the follow- 
ing .year, appointed him secretary of the presenta- 
tions. He held this place till November 1673, 
W len the great seal was taken from his master, and 
consequcQlly, the secretary* who was privy to his 
I 
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siost secret af!&irs» fell into diitgrace« and afterward! 
assisted in some pieces which the earl procured to 
be pablished, in order to excite the nation to watch 
the Roman Catholics, and oppose their designs* 
However, as his lordship was still resident at the 
board of trade, Locke also continued in hit post of 
secretary to a commission from that board, which 
had been given him by his lordship this same year 
in the month of June, and was worth 500l. per 
annum, and which he enjoyed till December 1674^ 
when the commission was dissolved. 

This year, February 6, he took his batchelor'i 
degrees in physic at Oxford, and the following 
summer went to Montpeliere as he was inclinable 
to a consumption. Having left Montpeliere in 
1677, he wrote from Paris to Dr. Mapletofl, a 
learned physician, and professor of Gresnam Col« 
lege, intimating, that in case of a vacancy by Dr. 
Sydenham's marriage, he should be glad to succeed 
hun. 

Locke continued abroad till he was sent for by 
the £arl of Shaftesbury in 1679, when his lordship 
was made president of Sir William Temple's coun-* 
cil ; but having beert again disgraced and impri* 
•oned in. less than half a year, he had no opportu« 
nity of serving our Author, who, notwithstanding 
remained firmly attached to him ; and when he fled 
^to Holland to avoid a prosecution for high treason, 
in 1682, he wfis followed by Locke, who found it 
accessary, for his own sa/ety to continue abroad 
af^er his patron's do^th, with whom he was much 
^spected of being a confederate. On this account^ 
he was .removed from his student's place at Christ- 
church in 16H, hy a special order from King 
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Charles II. as visitor ©rthe college. Locke thought 
this proceeding very injurious, and on his return to 
£lngland after the revolution^ put in his claim to 
the studentship ; but that society rejecting his pre- 
tensions, he declined the offer of being admitted a 
supernumerary student. In the same spirit when 
he was otfered a pardon Orom James II. in 1685, 
by Sir William Purn, who had known him at Col- 
lege, he rejected it, aiiedging, that, being guilty of 
00 crime, he had no occasion of a pardon. In May 
this year^ the English envoy at the Hague demand- 
ed him to be delivered up oy the states-general, on 
suspicion of being concerned in the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's invasion. Hereupon he lay concealed for 
near three months, during which he spent his time 
in writing books, and chiefly *his ''Essay on the 
Human Understandrng.** Towards the end of 
ISS6, as the just mentioned suspicion was blown 
over, he. appeared again in public. In 1687 he 
formed an as';embly at Amsterdam, with Limborch, 
Le Clerc and others, for holding conferences upon 
subjects of learning ; and about the end of the year 
finished his great work, the " Essay" &c. after up- 
wards of nine years spent upon it. 

. Having returned to England, February 1689, the 
place of commissioner of appeals, wortn 2001. per 
annum, was procured for him by Lord Mordaunt. 
A-bout the same time he was offered to go abroad 
in a public character, and it V^as lefllo his choice 
Ifvlietber he would be envoy at the court of the Em- 
peror, that of the elector of Brandenburg, or any 
other where he thought the- air most suitable to 
him ; but he wavered ail theise on account of the in- 
firm state of his health, which disposed him gladly 



to accept another ofler« that was made by Sir Tho- 
nas Masham and his Lady, of an apartment in 
their coantry seat at Oates« in Essei^, about twen- 
ty-five miles from London. Hence he was made 
a commissioner of trade and plantations in 1 695, 
which engaged him in the immediate business of 
the state ; and with regard to the Church, he pub* 
h'shed a treatise the same year, to promote the 
scheme which King William had much at heart, of 
a comprehension with the Dissenters. Tiiis how- 
ever drew him into a controversy, which was 
scarcely ended when he entered into another in 
defence of his Essay, which held till 1698. Soon 
afler which the asthma, his constitutional disorder, 
encreasing with his years, began to subdue him ; 
and he became so infirm that m 1700, he resigned 
his seat at the board of trade, because he cpuld no 
longer bear the London air, sufficient for a regular 
attendance upon it. He died October 28, 1704, 
in the 7Sd year of his age. His body was interred 
in the church of Oates, where there is a decent mo» 
nument erected to his memory, with a Latin in« 
scription, written by himself. His works have 
been often printed separately, and also in three 
volumes folio, and ten 8vo. but a selection from 
the whole, including the beauties and rejecting the 
dry controversial parts, have never, till now, oeen 
presented to the Public. 
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THE 

BEAUTIES OF LOCKE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



SECT. I. 



rHE last re«ort a man has recourse to in (he 
conduct of himself, is his understanding ; for 
hough we distinguish the faculties of the mind, 
ind give the supreme command to the will, as to 
n agent; yet the truth is, the man which is the 
gent, determines himself to this or that'Voluntary 
ction, upon some precedent knowledge, or ap- 
►earance of knowleoge in the understanding. No 
nan ever sets himself about any thing but upon 
ome view or other, which serves him for a reason 
br what he does: and whatsoever faculties he 
mploys, the understanding with such light as it 
as, well or ill informed, constantly leads; and 
y tliat light, true or false, all his ope^ati^re pow- 
rs are directed. The will itself, how absolute 
nd uncontroulable soever it may be thought, never 
lils in its obedience to the dictates of tne under- 
anding. Temples have their sacred images, and 
fe see what influepce ihey have always had over 

freat part of mankind. But in truth the idea^ 
images m men's jn/nds are the mvm\>\e \\OMi* 
•f that cunstuntly govern them , and lo th©^ ^iabj 
u 
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all universally pay a ready siibmission. It is there- 
fore of the highest concernment that great care 
should be taken of the understanding, to conduct 
it right in the search of knowledge, and in the 
judgment it makes, 

The logic now in use has so long possessed the 
chair, as the only art taught in the schools for the, 
direction of the mind in the study of the arts and 
sciences, that it would perhaps be thought an af- 
fectation of novelty to suspect, that rules that have 
served the learned world these two or three thou- 
sand years, and which without any complaint of 
defects the learned have rested in, are not suffi- 
cient to guide the understanding. And I should 
not doubt but this attempt would be censured as 

\ vanity or presumption, did not the great lord 
Verulam*s authority justify it ; who, not servilely 
thinking learning could not be advanced beyond 
what it was, because for many ages it had, not 
been, did not rest in the lazy approbation and 
applause of what was, because it was ; but en- 
larged his mind to what might be. In his preface 
to his Novum Organum concerning logic he pro- 
nounces thus, '* Qui summas dialecticae partes 
*' tribuerunt, atque inde fidissima scientiis praesidia 
" comparari- putarunt, yerissime et optime vide- 
" runt intellectum humanum sibi permissum me- 
*' rito suspectum esse debere. Verum infirmio'r 
*' omnino est mak) me^licina ; nee ipsa mali ex- 
*' pers. Siquidem dialectica, puse recepta est, 
" licet ad civHia et artes, quae in sermone et opi- 
** nione pos^tae sunt rectissime adhibeatur ; naturae 
^f tamen subiilli^ienk longo intervallo non atllngit, 

■^SK^i prsenssaidof, quod non capU, ?i4 eitoie^^ ^u>\«i 
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" stabiliendoes et quasi figendos^ quam ad viam 
•' veritati apcriendam valuit." 

*' They, says he, " who attributed so much to 
" logic, perceived very well and truly, that it was 
" not safe to trust the understanding to itsei/i with- 
" out the guard of any rules. But the remedy 
*' reached not the evil, but became a part of it: 
*' for the logic which took place, though it might 
'' do well enough in civil affairs, and the arts 
** which consrst^ in tall^ and opinion, yet comes 
" very far short of subtilty in ihe real performances 
*' of nature, and catching at what it cannot reach, 
*' but served to confirm and establish errors, ra- 
*' ther than to open a way to truth." And there- 
fore a little after he says, ** That it is absolutely 
" necessary that a better and perfccter use and 
" employment of the mind and understanding 
" should be introduced." " Necessario requirilur 
*' ut melior et perfectior mentis et intellect us hu- 
" man! usus et adoperatio introducatur.'' 



SECT. II. 



PA&TS. 

There is, it is visible, great variety in men's 
understandings, and their natural constitutions put 
so wide a difference between some men in this 
respect, that art and industry would never be able 
to master ; and their very natures seem to want a 
foundation to raise on it that which other men 
easily attain unto. — Amongst men of equal educa- 
tion there is great inequality of parts. At\d VW 
woods of America, as well as the schools o? MVvvitA* 
B 2 
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produce men of several abilities in the same kind. 
Tliough this be so^ yet I imagine most men come 
very short of what they might attain unto in their 
several degrees by a negleC't of their understand- 
ingit. A few rules of logic are thought sufficient 
in this case for those who pretend to the highest 
improvement ; whereas I think there are a great 
many natural defects in the understanding capable 
of amendment, which are overlooked and wholly 
neglected. And it is easy to perceive that men 
are guilty of a great isaoy faults in the exercise 
and improvementof thufteohy of the mind, which 
hinder them in their-jmgress, and keep them in 
Ignorance and error sU their lives. Some of them 
I shall take notice of> and endeavour to point out 
proper remedies for in the following discourse. 



SECT. III. 



REASONING. 

Besides the want of determined ideas, and of 
sagacity, and exercise in finding out, and laying in 
order intermediate ideas, there are three miscar- 
riages that men are guilty of in reference to their 
reason, whereby this faculty is hindered in them 
from that service it might do and was designed for. 
And he that reflects upon the actions and dis* 
courses of mankind^ will find their defects in this 
kind very frequent, and very observable. 

1. The first is, of those who seldom reason at 
all, but do and think according to the example of 
others, whether parents, neighbours, ministers, 
or who else ^^y are pleased to make choice of to 
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have an implicit faith in, for the saving of them- 
selves the pains and trouble of thinking and exa- 
mining for themselves. 

2. The second is, of those who put passion in 
the place of reason, and being resolved that shall 
govern their actions and arguments, neither use 
their own, nor hearken to other people's reason, 
any farther than it suits their humour, interest, or 
party ; and these one may observe commonly con- 
tent themselves with words which have no distinct 
ideas to them, though, in other matters, that they 
come with an unbiassed indifferency to, they want 
not abilities to talk and hear reason, where they 
have no secret inclination that hinders them from 
being untractable to it. 

3. The third sort is, of those who readily and 
sincerely follow reason, but for want of having 
that which one may call large, sound, round about 
sense, have not a full view of all that relates to 
the question, and may be of moment to decide 
it. We are all short-sighted, and very often see 
but one side of a matter; our views are not 
extended (o . all that has a connection with it. 
From this defect 1 think no man is free. We 
see but in part, and we know but in part, 
and therefore it is no wonder we conclude not 
right from our partial views. Thit might in- 
struct the proudest esteemer of his own parts how 
useful it is to talk and consult with others, even 
sQch as came short with him in capacity, quick* 
ness, and penetration; for since no one seefe^all^ 
and we generally have difft^rent prospects of th^ 
same thin^, according to our dilfcreut> as I tc^^.^ 
say, positions to it, it is not inconj^ruou^ \o \.\\\v\V, 
nor beneath any wan to try, whether auoV\\ct wx-yj 

B 3 
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not have notions of things which have escaped him^ 
and which his reason would make use of if they 
came into his mind. The faculty of reasoning 
seldom or never deceives those who trust to it ; its 
consequences from what it builds on are evident 
and certain, but that which it oftencst, if not only, 
misleads us in, is that the principles from which 
we conclude the grounds upon which we bottom 
our reasoning, are but a part, something is left 
out which should go into the reckoning to make 
it just and exact. Here we may imagine a 
vast and almost infinite advantage that, anp^els 
and separate spirits - may have over us ; who 
in their several degrees of ele\'ation above us, may 
be endowed with more comprehensive faculties, 
^nd some of them perhaps have perfect and exact 
views of all finite beings that come under their 
consideration, can, as it were, in the twinkling 
of an eye, collect togethe^ all their scattered and 
almost boundless relations. A mind so furnished, 
what reason has it to acquiesce in the certainty of 
its conclusions ! 

In this we may see the reason why some men of 
study and thought, that reason right, a/nd arc lovers 
of truiii, do make no great advances in their disco- 
veries of it. Error and troth are uncertainly blended 
in their minds ; their decisions are lame and defec- 
tive, and ihfcy are very often mistaken in their 
jucl^^mcnts : The reason whereof is, they converse 
but with one sortofnJen, they read but one sort of 
*%od^ they will not come in the hearing but of one 
Jftor^F notions; the truth is, they canton out to 
:3hcmsclves a little Goshen in the intellectual world, • 
wJwre light shines, and, as they conclude, day 
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Uesses them ; but the rest of that vast expansum 
tbey give to the night and darkness, and so avoid 
coming near it. They have a pretty traffic with 
known correspondents in some little creek, within 
that they connne themselves, and are dexterous 
managers enough of the wares and products of that 
comer with which they content themselves, but 
will not venture out into the great ocean of know- 
ledge, to sun'ey the riches that nature hath stored 
other parts with, no less genuine, no less solid, no 
less useful, than what has fallen to their lot in the 
admired plenty and sufficiency of their own little 
spot, which to them contains whatsoever is good 
in the universe. Those who live thus mewed up 
within their own contracted territories, and will 
not look abroad beyond the boundaries and chance, 
conceit, or laziness, has set to their enquiries, but 
live separate from the notions, discourses, and at- 
tainments of the rest of mankind, may not amiss be 
represented by the inhabitants of the Marian islands ; 
which being separate by a large tract of sea from 
all communion with the habitable parts of the earth, 
thought them<?elves the only people of the world. 
And though fhe slraitness of the conveniencies of 
//7e amongst them had never reached so far as to 
the use of fire till the Spaniards, not many years 
since, in their voyages from Acapuico to Manilla 
brought it amongst them ; yet in the want and ig- 
norance of almost all things, they looked upon 
I'lemse.'ves even after that the Spaniards had 
brouglit amongst tl.em the notice of variety of na- ' 
tions abounding in sdences, arts, and convenien- 
cies of life, of which they knew nothing, they 
looked upon the*nselve.s I say, as the Uap'pvesl 2lw^ 
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wisest people of the universe. But for all that no 
body, I think, will imagine them deep naturalists^ 
or solid metaphysicians ; no body will deem the 
quickest sighted amongst them to have very en- 
larged views in ethics or politics, nor can any one 
allow the most capable amongst them to be ad- 
vanced so far in his understanding, as to have any 
other knowledge but of the few little things of his 
and the neighbouring islands within his commerce ; 
but far enough from that comprehensive enlarge- 
ment of mind which adorns a soul devoted to 
truth, assisted with letters, and a free consideration 
of the several views, and sentiments of thinking 
men of all sides. Let not men therefore that- would 
have a sight of what every one pretends to^ be de- 
sirous to have a sight of truth in its full extent, nar- 
row and blind their own prospect. Let not. men 
think there is no truth but in the sciences that they 
study, or the books that they read. To prejudge 
other men's notions before we have loolced into 
them, is not to shew their darkness, but to put out 
our own eyes. *' Try all things, hold fast that 
which is good," is a divine rule, coming from the 
father ot light and truth ; and it is hard to know 
what other way men can come at truth, to lay 
hold of it, if they do not dig and search for it as 
for gold and hid treasure ; but he that does so must 
have much earth and rubbish before he gets the 
pure metal ; sand, and pebbles, and dross usually 
lie behind with it, but the gold is nevertheless gold, 
and win enrich the man that employs his pains to 
seek and separate it. Neither is there any danger 
he should be deceived by the mixture. Every man 
carries abuut bim a touchstone, if he will make 
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use of it to distinguish substantial gold from super- 
ficial glitterings, truth from appearances. AncI in- 
deed the use and benefit of this touch^one, which 
is natural reason^ is spoiled and lost only by as« 
sumed prejudices^ overweening presumption, and 
narrowing our minds. The want of exercising it 
in the fullextent of things intelligible, is that which 
weakens and extinguishes this noble faculty in us; 
Trace it, and see whether it be not so. The day-la* 
bourer in a country village has commonly but a smalt 
pittance of knowledge, because his ideas and notions 
nave been confined to the narrow bounds of a poor 
conversation and employment. Thcf low mechanic 
of a country town does somewhat outdo him ; por* 
ters and coolers of great cities surpass them. A 
country gentleman, who, leaving Latin and learn- 
ing in the university, removes thence to his man- 
sion-house, and associates with neighbours of the 
same strain, who relish nothing but hunting and ^ 
bottle ; with those alone he spends his time, with 
these alone he converses, and can away with no 
company whose discourse goes beyond what claret 
ind dissoluteness inspire. Such a patriot, formed in 
t&jj happy way of improvement, cannot fail, as we 
see, to give notable decisions upon the bench of 
quarter-sessions, and eminent proofs of his skill in 
politics, when the strength of his purse and party 
nave advanced him to a more conspicuous station. 
To such a one truly an ordinary coffee-house 
gleaner of the city is an arrant statesman, and as 
much superior to, as a man conversant about White- 
hall and the court, i§ to an ordinary shop-keeper. 
To carry this a little farther. Here is one miiflled 
up in the zea] and iafallibilily of his own secv, -dw^ 
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will not touch a book, or enter into a debate with 
a person that will question any of those things which 
to him are sacred.. Another surveys our differences 
in religion, with an equitable and fair indifference, 
and so finds probably that none of them are in every 
thing unexceptionable. These divisions and sys- 
tems were made by men, and carry the mark of ial- 
lible on them ; arid in those whom he differs from, 
and till he opened his eyes had a general prejudice 
against, he meets with more to be said for a great 
many things than before he was aware of, or could 
have imagmed. Which of thesietwo now is most 
likely to judge right in our religious controver- 
sies, and to be most stored with truth, the mark all 
pretend to aim at ? All these men that I have in- 
stanced in, thus unequally furnished with (ruth ; 
and advanced in knowledge, I suppose of equal na- 
tural parts ; all the odds between them has been 
the different scope that has been given to their un- 
derstandings to range in, for the gathering up of in- 
formation, and furnishing their heads with ideas, 
notions, and observations, whereon to employ their 
H^inds, and form their understandings. 

It will possibly be objected, who is sufficient for 
all tliis ? I answer, more than can be imagined. 
Every one knows what his proper business is, and 
what according to the character he makes of him- 
self, the world may justly expect of him ; and to 
answer that, he will find he will have time and op- 
portunity enough to furnish himself, if he will not 
deprive himself by a narrowness of spirit, of those 
helps that are at hand. I do not say to be a good 
geographer that a man should visit every mountain, 
rjveo promontory, and creek upon \\i^ fas:^ o^ U\q 
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earth, view the buildings, and survey the land every 
where, as if he were going to make a purchase. 
But yet every one must allow that he shall know 
the country better that makes often sallies into it, 
and traverses it up and down, than he that like a 
mill horse goes still round in the same tract, or 
keeps within thenarrow bounds of a field or two 
that delight him. He that will enquire out the 
best books in every science, and inform himself of 
the most material authors of the several sects of 
philosophy and religion, will not find it an infinite 
work to acquaint himself with the sentiments of 
mankind concerning the most weighty and com- 
prehensive subjects. Let him exercise the freedom 
of his reason and understanding in such a latitude 
as this, and his mind will be strengthened, his ca- 
pacity enlarged, his faculties improved : and the 
fight which the remote and scattered parts of truth 
will give to one another, will so assist his judg- 
ment, that he will seldom be widely out, or miss 
O proof of a clear head, and a comprehensive 
edge. At least, this is the only way I know 
to^ve the understanding its due improvement, to 
the full extent of its capacity, and to distinguish the 
two most different things I know in the world, a 
logical chicaner from a man of reason. Only he 
that would thus give the mind its flight, and send 
abroad his enquiries into all parts after truth, must 
be sure to settle in his head determined ideas of 
all that he employs his thoutrhts about, and never 
fail to judge himself, and judge unbiassedly of all 
that he receives from others, either in their writ- 
iiii^s or discourses. Reverence or pxe^wivci^ \o>isX 
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not be suffered to give beauty or deformity to any 
of their opinions. 

SECT. IV. 



OP PRACTICE AND HABITS. 

WE are born with faculties and powers capable 
almost of any thing, such at least as would carry us 
briber than can be easily imagined : but it is only 
the exercise of those powers which gives us abi- 
lity and skill in any thing, and leads us towards 
perfection. 

A middle-aged pbughman will scarce ever be 
brought to the carriage and language of a gentle- 
man, though his body be as well proportioned, and 
his joints as supple, and his natural parts not any 
way inferior. The legs of a dancing-master, and 
the fingers of a musician, fall as it were naturally 
without thought or pains into regular and adrni* 
rable motions. Bid them change their parts and 
they will in vain endeavour to produce like mo* 
tions in the members not used to them, and it wiir 
require length of time and long practice to attain 
but some degrees of a like ability. What incredi- 
ble and astonishing actions do we find rope- 
dancers and tumblers bring their bodies to ; not 
but that sundry in almost all manual arts are as 
wonderful ; but 1 name those which the world 
takes notice of for such, because on that very ac-» 
count, they give money to see them. All these 
admired motions beyoiid the reach and almost the 
conception of unpractised spectators, are nothing 
^iit the mere effects of tts» and uvdvi^Xx^ VQ.\c^^.ii, 
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whose bodies have nothing peculiar in them from 
those of the amazed lookers on. 

As it is in the body, so it is in the mind ; practice 
makes it what it is, and most even of those excel- 
lencies which arc looked on as natural endowments, 
will be found, when examined into more narrowly, 
to be the product of exercise, and to be raised to 
that pitch only by repeated actions. Some men are 
remarked for pleasantness in raillery ; others for 
apologues and apposite diverting stories. -This is 
apt to be taken lor the effect of pure nature, and 
that the rather, because it is not got by rules ; and 
tho.ie who excel in either of (hem, never purposely 
set themselves to the study of it as an art to be 
learnt. But yet it is true, that at first some lucky 
hit which tool with some budy» and gained him 
commendation, encouraged him to try again, in- 
clined his thoughs and endeavours that way, till at 
fast he insensibly got a facility in it without per- 
ceiving how, and that is attributed wholly to na- 
ture, which was much more the effect of use and 
Mctice. I do not deny that natural disposition 
may oflen give the first rise to it ; but that never 
carries a man far without. use and exercise, and it 
h practice alone that brings the powers of the mind 
as well as those of the body to their perfection. 
Many a good poetic vein is buried under a trade, 
and never produces any thing for want of improve- 
ment. We see the ways of discourse and rea- 
soning are very different, even concerning the 
same matter, at court or in the university. And 
be that will go but from Westminster-Hall to the 
Exchange, will End a di/ferept genma atv^ V^^tv vxv 
their wa/s of talking, and yet one cat\\vDV^5s\Vl^^^»'3X 
c 
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all whose lot fell in the city were born with diffe- 
rent parts from those who were bred at the univer- 
sity or inns of court. 

To what purpose all this, but to shew that the 
difference so observable in men's understandings 
and parts, does not arise so much from the natural 
facuittes as acquired habits. He would be laughed 
at that should go about to make a fine dan^rer out 
of a country hedger, at past dhy. And he will 
not have much better success, who shall endeavour 
at that age to make a man reason well, or speak 
handsomely who has never been used to it, though 
you should lay before him a collection of all the 
best precepts of logic or oratory. No body is made 
any thing by hearing of rules, or laying them up in 
his memory ; practice must settle the habit of do- 
ing without reflecting on the rule, and you may as 
well hope to make a good painter or musician ex- 
tempore by a lecture and instructi9n in the arts of 
music and painting as a coherent thinker, or strict 
reasoner by a set of rules, shewing him wherein 
right reasoning consists. ^ 

This being so that defects and weakness in menV 
understandings, as well as other faculties, come 
firom want of a right use of their own minds, I am 
apt to think the fault is generally mislaid upon na- 
ture, and there is often a complamt of want of parts 
when the feult lies in want of a due improvement of 
them. We see men frequently dextrous and sharp 
enough in making a bargain, who, if you reason 
with them about matters of religion, appear per- 
£bctly stupid. 
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SECT. V. 



IDEAS. 



I WILL not here, in what relates to the right 
conduct and improvement of the understanding, re* 
peat again the getting clear and determined ideas, 
,an<l the employing our thoughts rather about them, 
than about sounds put for them, not of settling the 
ngnification of words which we use with ourselves 
in tlie scearch of truth, or with others in discoursing 
about it* Those hindrances of our understandings 
in the pursuit of knowledge, I have su{iicienlly 
enlarged upon in another place ; so that nothing 
xnore needs here to be said of those matters. 



SECT. VI. 



PRINCIFLES. 



There i« another fault that stops or misleads 
men in their knowledge, which I have also spoken 
something of, but yet is necessary to mention here 
again, that we may examine it to the bottom, and 
see the root it springs from, and that is a custom of 
taking up with principles that are not selt-evident, 
and very often not so much as true. It is not un- 
usual to see men rest (heir opinions upon founda- 
tions that have no more certainty nor solidity than 
the propositions built on ihem, and embraced for 
their sake. Such foundations are these atv^>\v^\^^» 
fvx. The /bunders or leaders of my \ia\V^ ut^ ^f/A 
c U 
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men^ and therefore their tenets are true ; it is the 
opinion of a sect that is erroneous, therefore it is 
false: it 'hath been long received in the world, 
therefore it is true"; or it is new, and therefore 
false. 

Thes^ and many the like, which are by no means 
the measures of truths and&lsehood, the generality 
of men make the standards by which they accus* 
torn their understanding to judge. And thus they 
felling into a habit of determining of truth and false- 
hood by such wrong measures, it is no wonder 
ihey should embrace error for certainty, and be 
yery positive in things they have no ground for. 

There is not any who pretends to the least rea- 
^n, but when any of these his false maxims are 
brought to the test, must acknowledge them to be 
fallible, and such as he will not allow in those that 
differ from him ; and yet aRef he is convinced of 
this, you shall see him go on in the use of them, 
and the very next occasion that offers argue again 
upon the same grounds. Would one not be ready 
to think that men tire willing to impose upon them- 
$0lves, and mislead their own understanding, who 
conduct them by such wrong measures, even after 
they see they cannot be relied on. jBut yet they 
will not appear so blameable as may be thought at 
first sight ; for I think there are a great many that 
^rgue thus in earnest, and do it not to imposes 
on themselves or others. They are persuaded of 
what they say, and think there is weight in it, 
though in a like case they have been convinced 
there is none ; but men would be intolerable to 
^hewseives, and contemptible to others, if they 
should embrace opinions wiihout at\^ ^to\m<^, «kv^ 
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hM what they could give no manner of reason 
for. True or false, solid or sandv, the mind must 
have some foundation to rest itself upon, and as I 
have remarked in another place, it no sooner en- 
tertains an}' propo«;iti<>n, but it presently hasten? to 
some hypothesis to bottom it on, till then it is un- 
quiet and unsettled. So much do our own very 
tempers di<;posc us to a right use of our under- 
standings, it' we would follow as we should the in- 
clinations of our nature. 

In some matters of concernment, especially 
those of religion, men are not permitted to be al- 
ways wavering and uncertain, they must embrace 
and profess some tenets or other ; and it would be 
a shame, nay a contradiction too heavy for any 
one's mind to lie constantly under, for him to pre- 
tend seriously to be persuaded of the truth of any 
religion, and yet not to be able to give any reason 
of one's belief, or to say any thing for his prefer- 
ence of this to any other opinion; and therefore 
they roust make use of some principles or other, 
«nd those can be no other than such as they have 
and can manage ; and to say that they are not in 
earnest persuaded by them, and do not rest upon 
those they make u«?eof, is contrary to experience, p 
and to alfedge that they arc not misled when we 
complain tliey are. 

If this be so, it will bo urged, why then do they 
not rather make n^e of sure and unquestionable 
principles, rather than rest on such grounds as may 
deceive them, and will, as is visible, serve to sup- 
port error as well as truth ? s 

To thi« I answer, the reason why \V\e^ do v>ss\. 
jcaleuse 9f belter and surer princ\p\GS,\^\>^c.'a.\>s.^ 
c 3 
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they cannot: but this inability proceeds not from 
want of natural parts f for those few whose case 
that is are to be excused) but for want of use and 
exercise. Few men are from their youth accus- 
tomed to strict reasoning, and to trace the depen- 
dance of any truth in a long train of consequences 
to its r^ote principles, and to observe its connec- 
tion ; and he that b^ frequent practice has not 
been used to this employment of his understand- 
ing, it is no more wonder that he should not, when 
he is grown into years, be able to bring his mind to 
it, than that he should not be on a sudden able to 
grave or design, dance on the ropes, or write a 
good han^, who has never practised either of them. 
Nay, the most of men are so wholly strangers to 
this, that they do not so much aS perceive their 
want of it ; they dispatch the ordinary business of 
their callings by rote, as we say, as ihey have learnt 
it; and if ai any time they miss success, they im- 
pute it to any thing rather than want of thought or 
skill, that they conclude (because they know no 
better) they have in perfection ; or if there be any 
subject that interest or fancy has recommended to 
their thoughts, their reasoning about it is still after 
their own fashion, be it better or worse, it servei 
their turns, and is the best they arc acquainted 
with ; and therefore when (hey are led by it into 
mistakes, and their business succeeds accordingly, 
they impute it to any cross accident, or default of 
other?, rather than to their own want of under- 
standing ; that is, vyhat nobody discovers or com- 
plains of in himself Whatsoever made his busi» 
ness to mhcarry, it was not want of right thought 
^r Judgment In himself; he see=^ i\o ?»vxch defect in 
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himself^ but is satisfied that he carries on hh de- 
signs well enough by his own reasoning, or at least 
should have done> had it not been for unlucky tra* 
verses not in his power. Thus being content with 
this short and ver}' imperfect use of his understand- 
ing, be never troubles himself to seek out methods 
of improving his mind, and lives all his life without 
•ny notion of close reasoning, in a continued con- 
nection of a long train of consequences from sure 
foundations, such as is requisite for the making out, 
and clearing most of the speculative truths most 
men own to believe ai)d are most concerned in. 
Not to mention here what I shall have occasion to 
insist on by-and-by more fully, vi%. that in many 
cases it is not one series of consequences will serve 
the turn, but many ^^fferent and opposite deduc- 
tions must be examined and laid together, before 
a roan can come to make a right judgment of the 
tiling in question. What then can be expected 
from men that neither see the want of any such 
kind of reasoning as this! nor if they do, know 
they how to set about it, or could perform it. You 
may as well set a countryman who scarce knows 
the figures, and never cast up a sum of three pnr- 
liculars, to slate a merchant's long account, and 
find the true balance of it ? 

What then should be done in the case ? I an- 
swer, we should always remember what I said 
above, that the faculties of our souls are improved 
and made useful to us, just after the same mnnner 
as our bodies are. Would you have a man write 
or paint, dance or fence well, or perform any other 
manual operation dexterously and with case, let 
him have never so much vigour ai\d a.c\\\\VM j ^kj.^ 
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pleness and address naturally, yet nobody expects 
this ffom him unless he has been used to it, and 
has employed time and pains in fashioning and 
forming his band or outward parts to these mo- 
tions. Just so it is in the mind ; would you have 
a man reason well, you must use him to it betimes, 
exercise his mind in observing the connection of 
jdea<, and following them in train. Nothing does 
this better than mathematics, which therefore I 
think should be taught all those who have the time 
and opportunity, not so much to make them ma- 
thematicians,- as to make them reasonable crea- 
tures ; for though we all call ourselves so, because 
we are born to it if we please, yet we may truly 
say nature gives us but tht^eds of it ; we are 
born to be, if we please, rational creatures, but it 
is use and exercise only that makes us so, and we 
are indeed so no farther than industry and appli- 
cation has carried us. And therefore in ways of 
reasoning which men have not been used to, he 
tliat will observe the conclusions they take up, 
must be satisfied they are not at all rational. 

This has been the less taken notice of, because 
evcrv one in his private affairs uses some sort of 
reasoning or other, enough to denominate him rea- 
sonable. But the mistake is, that he that is found 
reasonable in one thing is concluded to be ^o in all, 
and (o think or say otherwise, is thought so unjust 
an aflVont, and so senseless a censure, that nobody 
ventures to do it. It looks like the degradation of 
a man below the dignity of his nature. It is true, 
Ihat he that reasons well in any one thing, has a 
mJnfi DaturaWy capable of reasoning well in others, 
sud io ihe same degree of slreng^Vi avi^ cVea.\tvvLss, 
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wid possibly much greater, had his understanding 
been s<y>empk>)'^. Biit it is as true, that he who 
Cin reason well to-day about one sort of matters, 
cannot at all reason to-day about others, though 
perhaps a year hence he may. But wherever a 
man's retional faiculty fails him, and will not serve 
him to reason, there we cannot say he is rational, 
[low capable soever he may be by time and exer- 
:ise to become so. 

Try in men of low and mean education, who 
have ne\'er elevated their thoughts abm^e the 
;pade and the plough, nor looked beyond theordi- 
laiy drndgery of a day-labourer. Take the 
boaghts ot stich an one, used for many years to one 
lact, out of that narrow compass he has been all 
bit life confined to, ycru will find him no nfore ca- 
pable of reasoning than alnnost a perfect natural. 
Some one or two rules on which their conclusions 
iouoediately depend, you will find in most men 
have governed all their thoughts ; these, true or 
false, have been the maxims they have been guid- 
ed by : take these from them, and they are per- 
fectly at a loss ; their compass and pole-star then 
are gone, and thieir underslai.ding is perfectly at a 
nonplus, and therefore they either immediately re- 
turn to their old maxims again, as the foundations 
of all truth to them, notwithstanding all that can be 
said to' shew their weakness : or ifthey give them 
up to their reasons, they with them give up all 
truth and further enquiry, and think there is no 
such thing as certainty, 'far if you would enlarge 
their thoughts, and settle them upon more remote 
and surer principles, they either cannot easily ap- 
prehend iJjeni^ or if they can, know y\o\. viWVxi'^. 
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to make of them ; for long deductions from remote 
principles^ is what they have not been used to^ and 
cannot manage. 

What then, can grown men never be improved 
or enlarged in their understandings ? I say not so ; 
but this I think I may say, that it will not be done 
without industry and apphcation, which will require 
more time and pains than grown men, settled in 
their course of life, will allow to it, and therefore 
very seldom is done. And this very capacity of at- 
taining it by use and exercise only, brings us back 
to that which I laid down before, that it is only 
practice that improves our minds as well as bodies, 
and we must expect nothing from our understand- 
ings any farther than they are perfected by habits. 

The Americans are not all born witli worse un- 
derstandings than the Europeans, though we see 
none of them have such reaches in the arts and 
sciences. And among the children of a poor 
countryman, the lucky chance of education and 
getting into the world, gives one infinitely the su- 
periority in parts over the rest, who continuing at 
home, had continued also just of the same size 
with his brethren. 

He that has to do with young scholars, especi- 
ally in mathematics, may perceive how their 
minds open by degrees, and how it is exercise 
alone that opens them. Sometimes they will stick 
a long time at a part of a demonstration, not for 
want of will or application, but really for want of 
perceiving the connection of two ideas; that, to 
one whose understanding is more exercised, is as 
visible as any thing can be. The same would be 
$y/lh a grown man beginning to sVm^^ tEiu^\^tcA.« 
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the understanding for want of use, often 
s in a very plain way, and he himself that is 
izzled, when he comes to see the connection, 
iers what it was he stuck at in a ease so plain. 



SECT. VII. 



MATHEMATICS. 



ff A VE mentioned mathematics as a way to set- 
ithe mind an habit of reasoning closely and in 
; not that I think it necessary that all men 
Id be deep mathematicians, but that having 
he way of reasoning, which that study neces- 
r brings the mind to, they might be able to 
fer it toother parts of knowledge as they shall 
occasion. For in all sorts of reasoning, every 
e argument should be managed as a mathema- 
demonstration, the connection and depen- 
e of ideas should be followed till the mind is 
^ht to the source on which it bottoms, and 
•ves the coherence all along ; though in proofs 
obability, one such train is not enough to set- 
e judgment as in demonstrative knowledge, 
liere a truth is made out by one demonstra- 
there needs no farther enquiry ; but in all 
ibilities, where there wants demonstration to 
•lish the truth beyond doubt, there it is not 
gh to trace one argument to its source, and 
ve its strength and weakness, but all the ar- 
*nts, ^fter having been so examined on both 
, must be laid in balance one against another, 
ipon the whole the underslandm^ AfcVfitx^vcv^ 
'^nt This is a Way of reasoT\\i\^ \ii^>3^xw^^K5 
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Standing should be accustomed to, which its so dif- . 
ferent from what the illiterate are used to, that 
even learned men oftentimes seem to have little 6r 
no notion of it. Nor is it to be wondered, since 
the way of disputing in the schools leads them 
quite away from it« by insisting on one topical ar* 
gument, by the success of which the truth or false- 
hood of the question is to be determined, and vic- 
tory adjudged to the opponent or defendant; 
which is all one as if he should balance an account 
by one sum charged and discharged, when there 
ah^ an hundred others to be taken into consider- 
ation. 

This, therefore, it would be well if men's minds 
were accustomed to, and that early, that they 
might not erect their opinions upon one single 
view, when so many others are requisite to make 
up the account, and must come into the reckon- 
ing before a man can form a right judgment. 
This would enlarge their minds, and give a due 
freedom to their understandings, that they might 
not be led into error by presumption, laziness, or 
precipitancy ; for I think nobody can approve 
such a conduct of the uxulerstancllng, as should 
mislead it from truth, though it be never so much 
in fashion to make use of it. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that to ma- 
nage the understanding as { propose would require 
every man to be a scholar, and to 'be furnished 
with all the materials of knowledge, and exercised 
in all the ways of reasoning. To which I- an- 
strer, th^t it is a shame for those that have time 
and the mestm to attain knowledge, Vo viaxvl^xv^ 
Ijcfps or Msmtaiice fot the impiovcmeiA o^ \^:vti\\ 
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understandings that are to be got, and to such I 
would be thought here chiefly to speak. Those, 
melhinks, who by the industry and parts of their 
ancestors have been set free from a constant drud- 
gery to their backs and their bellies, should be- 
stow some of their spare time on their heads, and 
open their minds by sonre trials and essays in all 
the sorts and matters of reasoning. I have before 
mentioned mathematics, wherein algebra gives 
new helps and views to the understanding. If I 
propose these, it is not, as I said, to make every 
man a thorough mathematician, or a deep alge- 
braist ; but )et I think the study of them is oi in* 
finite use even to grown men ; first by experi- 
mentally convincing them that to make any one 
reason well, it is not enough to haVe parts where- 
with lie is satisfied, and that serve him well enough 
in his ordinary course. A man in those studies 
will see, that however good he may think his un- 
derstanding, yet in many things, and those very 
visible, it may fail him. IPhis would take off that 
presumption that most men have of them-clvcs 
in this part ; and thfy would not be so apt to think 
their minds wanted no help to enlsrge them, that 
there could be nothing added to the accutcness ar.d 
penetration of their understanding. 

Secondly, the study of mathematics would shew 
them the necessity there is in reasoning, to sepa- 
rate all the distinct ideas, and see the habitudes 
that all those concerned in the present enquiry 
have to one another, and to lay by those whicn 
relate not to. the proposition in hand, and wholly to 
leave them out of the reckoning. TVa% \% ^"^X^ 
whhh, in other subjects besides qu«(k\.\l)» \% y«>miX- 
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is absolutely requisite to just reasoning, though in 
them it is not so easily observed, nor so carefully 
practised. In those parts of knowledge where it 
is thought demonstration has nothing to do, men 
reason as it were in the lump; and if upon a 
summary aod confused view, or upon a partial 
consideration, they can raise the appearance of a 
probability, they usually rest content ; especially 
if it be in a dispute where every little straw is 
laid hold on, and every thing that can but be 
drawn in any way to give colour ^o the argument, 
is advanced with ostentation. But that mind is 
not in a posture to find the truth that does not dis- 
tinctly lake all the parts asunder, and omitting what 
is not at all to (he point, draw a conclusion from 
the result of all;lhe particulars which any way in- 
fluency it. There is another no less useful habit 
to be got by an application to mathematical de- 
monstrations, and that is of using the mind to a 
long train of consequences ; but having mentioned 
that already, I shall not again here nepeat it. 

Aft to men whose fortunes and time is narrower, 
what may suffice them is not of that vast extent as 
may be imagined, and so comes not within the ob- 
jection. 

Nobody is under an obligation to know every 
thing. Knowledge and science in general, is the 
business only of those who are at ease and leisure. 
Those who have particular callings ought to un* 
derstand them ; and it is no unreasonable proposal, 
nor impossible to be compassed, that they should 
ih'iifk, and reason right about what is their daily 
emplQymtnt. This one cannot think them inca- 
pjibJe of, ivitlicut levelling IhcDDL m^\X\^\i\>a\as 
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and charging them with a stupidity btlow the rank 
of rational creatures. 



SECT. VIII. 



BELIGION. 



Besides his parlicular calling for the support 
of this life, every one has a concern in a future 
life, which he is bound to look after. This en- 
gages his thoughts in religion ; and here it mightily 
lies upon him to understand and reason right. 
Men therefore cannot be excused from under- 
standing the words, and framing the general no- 
tions relating to religion right. The one day in 
seven, besides other days of fest, allows in the 
Christian world time enough for this, (had they no 
other idle , hours,) if they would but make use of 
these vacancies from their dai^ labour, asd apply 
themselves to an improvement of knowledge, witli 
as much diligence as they often do to a great many- 
other things that are useless, and had but those 
that would enter them according to th^ir several 
capacities in a right way to this knowledge. The 
onginal make of their minds is like that of other 
men, and they would be found not to want under- 
standing fit to receive the knowledge of religion, 
if they were a little encouraged and helped in it as 
they should be. For there are instances of very 
mean people, who have raised their minds to a 
great sense and understanding of religion. And 
though these have not been so frequent as could be 
wished, yet ihey are enough to cleav V.\vaA. cot\^\Nav.vs\ 
of life from a necessity oi gross igt\oianv:e> ^'cv^ V^ 
i> 2 
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shew that more might be brought to be rational crea- 
tures and Christians, (for they can hardly be thought 
to be really so, who, wearing the name, know not 
so much as the very principles o^that religion,) if 
due care were taken of them. For, if I mistake 
not, the peasantpy lately in France, (a rank of 
people under a much heavier pressure of want and 
poverty than the day-labourers in England,) of the 
reformed religion, understood it much better, and 
could say more for it than those of a higher con- 
dition among us. 

But if it shall be concluded that the meaner sort 
of people must give themselves up to a brutish stu- 
pidity in the thmgs of their nearest concernment, 
which I see no reason f^r, this excuses not those 
of a freerfortui\^'and education, if they neglect 
their understandings,' apd take no care to employ 
them as they ought, and set them, right in th^ 
knowledge of those things^ for which principally 
they wef^ given th^. At least those whose plen- 
tiful fortutiei allyw them the opportunities ^nd 
helps of improvements, are not ^o few, but that 
it might be hoped great advancements might be 
made in knowledge of all kinds, especially in that 
of the greatest concern and largest views, if men 
would make a right use of their faculties, and 
Mudy their own understandings. 



SECT. IX. 



IDEAS. 



Outward corporeal objects, that constantly 
importune our senates, ?Lnd capVwal^ ovit a^^etites« 
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fail net to fill our heads with lively and lasting 
ideas of that kind. Here the mind needs not be 
set upon getting greater store ; they offer them- 
selves fast enough, and are usually entertained in 
such plenty, and lodged so carefully, that the 
mind wants room or attention for others that if has 
more use and need of. To fit the understanding 
therefore for such reasoning as I have been above 
spc^aking of, care should be taken to fill it with 
moral and more abstract ideas ; for these not of- 
fering themselves to the senses, but being to be 
framed to the understanding, people are generally 
so neglectful of a faculty they are apt to think 
wants nothing, that I fear most men's minds are 
more unfurnished with such ideas than is imagined. 
They often use the words, and how can they be 
suspected to want the ideas ? What 1 have said 
in the third book of my Essay will excuse me from 
any other answer to this question. But to con- 
vince people of what moment it is to their under- 
standings to be furnished with such abstract ideas 
steady and settled in it, give me leave to ask how 
any one shall be able to know, whether he be 
obliged to be just, if he has not established ideas 
in his mind of obligation and of justice, since 
knowledge consists in nothing but the perceived 
agreement or di<?agrcement of those ideas ; and so 
of all others, the like which concern our lives 
and manners. And if men do find a difficulty to 
see the agreement or disagreement of two angles 
which lie before their eyes, unalterable in a dia- 
gram, how utterly impossible will it be to perceive 
it in ideas, that have no other sensible objects to 
represent them to the mind but soutv<i%> nn'vCcv 
D 3 
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which they have no manner of conformity, and 
therefore had need to be clearly settled in the mind 
themselv|^> if we would make any clear judgment 
about them. This, therefore, is one of the first 
{hings thejnind should be employed about in the 
righ| condhct of the understanding, without wlileh 
it is impossible if should be capable of reasoning 
right about those poUuprs. But in these, and all 
other ideas, care mu5t be tal^en that they harbour 
no inconsistencies, and that they have a real exist- 
ence where real existence, is supposed, and are 
not mere chimeras with a supposed existence. 



SECT. X. 



FREjUDICES. 



Every one is forward to complain of the pre- 
judices that mislead other men or parlies, as if he 
were free and had none of his own. This being 
objected on all sides, Uis agreed that it is a fault 
and an hindrance to knowledge. What now is 
the cure? No other but this, that every man 
should let alone other's prejudices and examine his 
own. No body is convinced of his by the accu- 
sation of another, he recriminates by the same 
rule and is clear. The only way to remove this 
great cause of ignorance and error out of the 
world, is, for every one impartially to examine 
himself. If others will not deal fairly with their 
own minds, does that make my errors truths, or 
ought it to make me in love with them, and wil- 
ling to impose on myself? If others love cataracts 
on their eyes, should that hinder me from couch** 
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ing of mine as soon as I could ? Every one de* 
dares agamst bliDdncss, and yet who almost it 
not fond of tliat which dims his sigl)t, and keeps 
the clear light out of his mind, which should lead 
him into truth and knowledge ? False or doubtful 
positions, relied upon as unquestionable maxims. 
Keep those in the dark from truth, who build on 
them. Such are usually the prejudices imbibed 
from education, party, reverence, fashion, inte- 
rest, &c. This is the mote which every one sees 
in his brother's eye, but never regards the beam 
in his own. For who is there almost that is ever 
brought fairly to examine I>is own principles, and 
see whether they are such as will bear the trial; but 
yet this should be one of the first things every one 
should set ab !Ut, and be scrupulous in, who 
would rightly conduct his understanding in the 
search of truth aud knowledge. 

To those who are willing to get rid of this great- 
hindrance of knowledge, (for (o such only I write) 
to those who wouM shake off this great and dan- 
gerous impostor prejudice, who dresses up fals- 
hoocl in the likeness of truth, and so dexterously 
hoodwinks men's minds, as to keep them in the 
dark, with a belief that they are more in the light 
than any that do not see with their eyes. I shall of- 
offer this one mark whereby prejudice may be 
known. He that is strongly of any opinion, must 
suppose, (unless he be self-condemned,) that his 
persuasion is built upon good giounds; and that 
his assent is no greater than what the evidence of 
the truth he holds forces him to; and that they are 
argiments, and not inclination or fancy that make 
him so confident and positive in his tenets... \?^cw » 
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if after all his profession, he cannot bear any op- 
position to his opinion, if he cannot so much as 
give a patient hearing, much less examine and 
weigh the argument on the other side, does he not 
plainly confess it is prejudice governs him ? -And 
it ijj not the evidence of truth, but some lazy an- 
ticipation, some beloved presumption that he de- 
sires to rest undisturbed in. For if what he holds 
be as he gives out, well fenced with evidence, and 
he sees it to be true, what need he fear to put it to 
the proof? If his opinion be settled upon a firm 
fotmdation, if the arguments that support it, and 
bave obtained his assent be clear, good, and con- 
vincing, why should he be' shy to have it tried whe- 
ther they be proof or not ? He whose assent goes 
beyond his evidence, owes this excess of his adhe- 
rence only to prejudice, and does, in effect, own 
it when he refuses to hear what is offered against 
it ; declaring thereby, that it is not evidence he 
seeks, but the quiet enjoyment of the Opinion he 
is fond of, with a forward condemnation of all that 
may stand in opposition to it, unheard and unexa- 
mined ; which, what is it but prejudice ? **Qui 
cequum statuerit parte inaudil^ altei etiam si 
aequam statuerit baud aequus fuerit/' He that 
would acquit himself in this case as a lover of truth, 
not giving way to any pre-occupation, or bias that 
may mislead him, must do two things thai are not 
very common^ nor very easy. 
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SECT. XI. 



INDIFFERENCY. 



TiRST, He must not be in love vyilh any opir 
niDD^ or wisk it to he (rue, until he knows it to b# 
so, and then he will not need to wish it : for no* 
thing that is false can deserve our good wishes, nor 
a desire that it should have the place and force of 
truth ; and yet nothing is more frequent than this. 
Men are fond of certain tenets npon np oth^l evi- 
dence but respect and custom, .and tliink they mu<^t 
maintain them, or all is gone, though they have 
never examined the grpund they stand on, nor have 
ever made them put to them<ielve.s or. can make 
tliem out to'otliers. We should contend earnestly 
fur the truth, but we should first be sore that it is 
truth, or ^Ise we fig);it against God, who is the God 
of truth, and do the work of the devil, who is the 
fatiicr and propagator of lies ; and our 9eal, though 
never so warm, will not excuse us ; for this i& plains 
Jy prejudice. 



SECT. XII. 



EXAMINE. 



Secondly, He must da that which he will 
find himself very averse to, as judging the thing 
unnecessary, or himself incapable of doing it. He 
must try whether his principles l^e certainly true 
or not, and how far lie may safely rely upon them. 
This, whether fewer h^ve the heart or tUe $kvllt^ 
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do, I shall not determine; but this I am sure, this 
is that which evei"y one ought to do, who professef? 
to love truth, and would not impose upon himself; 
which is a surer way to be made a fool of Ihan by 
being exposed to the sophistry of others. The dis- 
position to put any cheat upon ourselves, works j 
(constantly, and we are pleased with it, but are iro- ^ 

Satient of being bantered or misled by others. — 
'he inability 1 here speak of, is not any natural 
defect that makes men uncapable of examining 
their own principles. To such, rules of conduct- 
ing Ikeir understandings are useless, and that is 
the case of very few. The great number is of those 
whom the ill habtt of never exerting their thoughts 
has disabled : the powers of their minds are starved 
by disuse, and have lost that reach and strength 
which nature fitted them to receive from exercise. 
* — ^Those'who are in a condition to learn the first 
rules of plain arithmetic, and could be brought to 
cast up an ordinary sum, are capable of this, if they 
h:^ but accustomed their minds to reasoning : but 
they that have wholly neglected the exercise of 
their understandings in this way, will be very far 
at first from being able to do it, and as unfit for it 
as one unpractised in figures to cast up a shop- 
book, and perhaps think it . as strange to be set 
about it. And yet it must nevertheless be con- 
fessed to be a wrong u«e of our understandings to 
build our tenets (in things where we are concern- 
ed to hold the truth) upon principles that may lead 
us into error. We take our principles at hap- 
hazard upon trust, and without ever having exa- 
niined ihem, and then believe a whole system, up- 
on apresumpiion that they aieti\ie^tvd^Oivi\ ^i^ 
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what is all this but childish, shameful, senseless 
credulity ^ 

In these two things, viz. an equal indifferency 
for all truth ; I mean the receiving it in the love 
of it as truth, but not loving it for any other reason 
before we know Jt to be true ; and in the exami- 
nation of our principles, and not receiving any for 
such, nor building on them until we are nilly con^ 
vinced, as rational creatures, of their solidity, truth, 
and certainty, consist* that freedom, of the under- 
standing which is necessary to a rational creature, 
and without which it is not truly an understanding. 
It is conceit, fancy, extravagance^ any thing rather 
than understanding, if it muft be under the con- 
straint of receiving and holding opinions by the 
authority of any thing but their own, not fancy but 
perceived, evidence. Tliis was rightly called im- 
position^ and is of all other the worst and most dan- 
^rous sort of it. For we impose upon ourselves, 
which is the strongest imposition of all others ; and 
we impose upon ourselves in that part which 
Ottght with the greatest care to be kept free from 
all imposition. The world is apt to cast great 
blame on those who have an indifferency for opi- 
nions, especially in religion. I fear this is the 
foundation of great error and worse consequences. 
To be indifferent which of two opinions is true, is 
the right temper of the mind, that preserves it from 
being imposed upon, and disposes it to examine 
with that indifferency, until it has done its best to 
find the truth, and this is the only direct and safe 
^'ay to it. But to be indifferent whether we em- 
brace faUhood for truth, or no, is the great road to 
error. Those who are not indiflferexvt nsVivObi ^^v 
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nion is true, are guilly of this ; they suppose, with- 
out examining, that what they hold is true, and' 
then think Hiey ought to be zeak>us for it. Those, { 
it is plain by their vvarnUh and eagerness, are not 
indifferent for their opinions, but methinksare very 
indifferent whether they be true or false, since they 
cannot endure to have any doubts raised, or ob- 
jections made against them : and it is visible they 
never have made any themselves, and so never 
having examined them, knovy>not, nor are concern- 
ed, as they slioiild be, to knov^ whether tiiey be 
true or false^ 

These ;irc the cpmmon and most general miscar- 
riages which i think men should avoid or rectify 
in a right conduct of their understandings, and 
should be particularly taken care oi in educ^ation. — 
The business whereof in respect of knowledge, is 
not, as I think, to perfect a learner in all or any 
of the sciences, but to give his mind that freedom, 
that disposition, and those habits that may enable 
him to attain any part of knowledge he shall apply 
himself to, or stand in need of in the future couriie 
of his life... 

This, and this only, is well principling, and not 
the instilliiig a reverence and veneration for certain 
dogmas under the specious title of principles, which 
are oAen so remote from that truth and evidence 
which belongs to principles, that they ought to be 
rejected as lalse an4 erroneous, ahd is often the 
cause, to men so educated, when they come abroad 
into the world, and find they cannot maintain the 
principles so taken up and rested in, to cast off all 
principled and turn perfect sceptics, regardless of 
knowhdge and virtue. 
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There are several weaknesses and defects in the 
understanding, either from the natural temper of 
the mind^ or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in 
its progress to knowledge. Of these there are as 
many possibly to be found, if the mind were pro- 
perly studied, as there are diseases of the body, 
each whereof clogs and disables the understanding 
to some degree, and therefore deserve to be look- 
ed after and cured. I shall set down some few to 
excite men, especially those who make knowledge 
their business, to look into themselves, and oBservp 
whether they do not indulge some weakness, al- 
low some miscarriages in the management of their 
intellectual faculty^ which is prejudicial to them in 
the search of truth. 



SECT. XIH. 



OBSERVATION. 

Particular matters of fact are the undoubted 
foundations on which our civil and natural know- 
ledge is built : The benefit the understanding 
makes of them is to draw from them conclusions, 
which may be as standing rules of knowledge, and 
consequently of practice. The mind often ma|ces 
not that benefit it should of the information it' re- 
ceives from the accounts of civil or natural histo- 
tnrians, in being too forward, or too slow in making 
observations on the particular facts recorded in 
them. 

There are those who are very assiduous in read- 
ing, andyet do not much advance lhe\i VvVvq>n\^^'^ 
h/it, TheysLTQ delightel with tbe sloive^ Nicv'aX ^\^ 
£ 
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told, and perhaps can tell them again, for they 
make all they, read nothing but history to them- 
selves; but not reflecting on it, not making to 
themselves observations from what tliey read, they 
are very little improved by all that crowd of particu- 
lars that either pass^rough, or lodge themselves 
in their understandings. They dream on in a con- 
stant course of reading and cramming themselves, 
but not digesting any thing, it proouces nothing 
but an heap of crudities. 

If tlieir memories retain well, one may say tliey 
have the materials of knowledge, but like those ibi* 
building, they are of no advantage^ if there be no 
other use made of them but to let them lie heaped 
up together. Opposite to these there are others 
who lose the improvement they should make of 
natters of fact by a quite contrary conduct. The^ 
are apt to draw general conclusions, and raise axi- 
oms from every particular they meet with. These 
make as little true benefit of history as the other, 
nay, being of forward and active spirits, receive 
more harm by it ; it being of worse consequence 
to steer one's thoughts by a wrong rule, than to 
have none at all, error doing to busy men much 
more harm, than ignorance to the slow and slug* 
giib* Between these> those seem to do best who 
tanmg material and useful hints, son^etimes from 
single matters of facts, carry them in their minds 
to be judged of, by what they shall find in history 
to confirm or reverse these imperfect observations ; 
which may bd established into rules fit to be relied 
on, when they are justified by a sufficient and wary 
induction of particulars. He that makes no such 
rejection oa what he reads, ou\y \Q^<^VvvvmiQd 
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with a rhapsody of tales, fit in winter nights for the 
entertainment of others ; and he that will improve 
every matter of fact into a maxim^ will aboand iioi 
contrary observations, that can be of no other use 
bat to perplex and pudder hira if he coiopares 
them ; or else to misguide hitii, if he gives himself 
up to the authority of that, which for its novdtjr, 
or for some other &ncy, best pleases him. 



SECT. XIV. 



SIAS. 

Next to these we may place those who suffer 
their own natural tempers and passions they Art 
possessed with to influence their judgments, espo* 
daily of men and Ihings that may any way relate 
to their present circumstances and interest. Truth 
is all simple, all pure, will bear no mixture of an/ 
thing else with it. It is nVid and inflexible to an/ 
bye mterests ; and so should the understanding be, 
whose use and excellency lies in conforming itself 
to it. To think of every thing just as it is in itself 
is the proper business of the understanding, tho* 
it be not that which men^always employ it to.— 
This all men at first hearing allow is thfe right use 
every one should make of his understanding. No 
body will be at such an open defiance with com- 
mon sense, as to profess that wc should not endea* 
vour to know, and think of things as they are in 
themselves, and yet there is nothing more frequent 
than to do the contrary ; and men are apt to excuse 
themselves, and think they have tca^otiVo ^Ci^i^,*^ 
tbe^' have but a pretence that it is for Go^» <5i ^ 
£ 2 
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good cause, that is, in effect, for themselves, their 
own persuasion, or party: for to those in their 
turns the several sects of men, especially in mat- 
ters of religion, entitle God and a good cause. — 
But God requires not men to wrong or misuse 
their faculties for him, nor to lie to others or them- 
selves for his sake ; which they purposely do who 
^ill not suffer their understandings to have right 
conceptions of the things proposed to them, and 
designedly restrain themselves from having just 
thoughts of every thing, as far as they are concern- 
ed to enquire. And as for a good cause, that 
needs not such ill helps $ if it be good, truth will 
siupport it, and it has no need of fallacy or fals« 
l)ood. 



SECT. XV. 



ARGUMENTS. 



VeKy much of kin to this is the hunting after 
arguments to make good one side of a question^ 
and wholly to neglect and refuse those which fa- 
vour the other side. What is this but wilfully to 
misguide the understanding, and is so far from 
giving truth its due value, that it wholly debases 
it : espouse opinions that best comport with their 
power, profit, or credit, and then seek arguments 
to support them. Truth light upon this way, is of 
no more avail to us than error ; for what is so 
taken up by us, may be false as well as true, and 
he has not done his duty who has thus stumbled 
upon truth in bis way to preferment. 
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There isanother, but more innocent way of col- 
lecting argoments^ very familiar amongst bookish 
men, which is to furnish themselves with the argu- 
ments they meet with/ro and cm in the questions 
they study. This heips them not to judge right, 
nor argue strongly, but only to talk copiously on 
eith^ side, without being steady and settled in 
their own judgments : for such arguments gather- 
ed from other men^s thouglits, floating only in the 
memory, are there ready indeed to supply copious 
talk with some appearance of reason, but are far 
from helping us to judge right. Such variety of 
arguments only distract the understanding that re- 
lies on them, unless it has gone farther than such a 
superficial way of examining ; this is to quit truth 
for appearance, only to serve our vanity. The 
sure and only way to get true knowledge, is to 
form in our minds clear settled notions of things, 
with names annexed to those determined ideas.— 
These we are to consider, and with their several 
relations and habitudes, and not amuse ourselves 
with floating names, and words of indctcrmined 
signification, which we can use in several senses to 
ser\'e a tarn. It is in the perception of the habi^ 
tudes and respects our ideas have one to another, 
that real knowledge consists ; and when a man 
once perceives how far they agree or disagree one 
with another, he will be able to judge of what other 
people say, and will not need to be led by the ar-^ 
guments of others, which are many of them nothing 
but plausible sophistry* This will teach him to 
state the question right, and see whereon it turns ; 
and thus he' will stand upon his own lcgs« and 
know hjr hii own nnderstandtng. V^\\eic^^» \i^ 
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coUecling and learning arguments by heart, he will 
not be but a retainer to others ; and when any one 
questions the foundations they are built upon^ he 
will be at a nonplus, and be fain to give up his iin< 
plicit knowledge. 



SECT. XVI. 



HASTE. 

Labour for labour's sake is against nature.-* 
The understanih'ng, as well as all the other faculties, 
chooses always the shortest way to its end, would 
presently obtain the knowledge it is about, and 
then set upon some new enquiry. But this, whe- 
ther laziness or haste, often misleads it and makes 
it content itself with improper ways of search, and 
such as will not serve the turn. Sometimes it rests 
upon testimony, when testimony of right has no- 
thing to do, because it is easier to beUeve than to 
be scientifically instructed. Sometimes it contents 
itself with one argument, and rests satisfied with 
that, as it were a ^ demonstration ; whereas the 
thing under proof is not capable of demonstration, 
and therefore roust be submitted to the trial of pro- 
babilities, and all the material arguments (iro and 
con be examined and brought to a balance. In 
some cases the* mind is determined by probable to- 
pics in enquiries where demonstration may be had. 
All these, and several others, which lazmess, iro- 

Etience, custom, and want of use and attention 
id men into, are misapplications of the under* 
fiiand'mg in the search of truth. .. In every question 
i^c fiature and manner of the^fx£\X\& c&^ble of 
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should first be considered, to make our enquiry 
such as it should be. This would save a great deal 
of frequently misemployed pains, and lead us sooner 
to that discovery and possession of trulh we arc 
capable of. The multiplying variety of arguments, 
especially frivolous ones, such as all that are mere- 
ly verbal, is not only lost labour, but cumbers the 
memory to no purpose, and serves only to hinder 
it from seizing and.holding of the truth in all those 
cases which are capable of demonstration. In 
such a way of proof the Iruth and certainty is seen, 
and the mind fully possesses himSelf of it; when 
in the other way of assent it only hovers about it, 
is amused with uncertainties. In this superficial 
way indeed the mind is capable of more variety of 
plausible talk, but is not enlarged as it should be 
in its knowledge. It is to this same haste and im- 
patience of the mind also, that a not due tracing 
of the arguments to their true foundation, is ow- 
ing; men see a little, presume a great deal, and so 
jump to the conclusion. This is a short way to 
fancy and conceit, and (if firmly embraced) to opi- 
niatretry, but is certainly the farthest way about 
to knowledge. For he that will know, must, by 
the connection of the proofs, see the truth, and the 
ground it stands on : and therefore, it has fur haste 
skipt over what he should have examined, he must 
begin and go over all again, or else he will never 
come to knowledge. 
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SEcr. XVII. 



DESULTORY. 

Another fault of as ill consequence as this, 
whik:!) proceeds also from laziness with a mixture 
of vanity, is the skipping from one sort of know- 
ledge to another. Some men's tempers are quick- 
ly weary of any one thing. Constancy and assi» 
duity is what they cannot bear : the same study 
long continued in, is as intolerable to them as the 
appearing long in the same cloths or fashion is to a 
tourt bdy. 



SECT. XVI II. 



SMATTERING. 

Others, that they may seem universally know- 
ing, get a little smattering in every thing. Both 
these may fill their heads with superficial notions 
of things, but are very much out of the way of at* 
taining truth or knowledge. 



SECT. XIX. 



UNIVERSALITY. 

I DO not here speak against the taking a taste 

of every sort of knowledge ; it is certainly very 

useful and necessary to form the mind, but then it 

njust be done in a different way, and to a different 

€nd. Not for talk and vanil^ lo ^>\\\x^\\«wL wUk 
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with shreds of all kinds, that he who is possessed 
of such a frippery, may be able to match the dis- 
courses of all he shall meet with, as if nothing 
could come amiss to him ; and his head was so 
well a stored magazine, that nothing could be pro- 
posed which he was not master of, and was readi- 
ly furnished to entertain any one on. This is an 
excellency indeed, and a great one too, to have a 
real and true knowledge in all or most of the ob- 
jects of contemplation. But it is what -he mind of 
one atid the same man can hardly attain unto ; and 
the instances are so few of those who have in any 
measure approached towards it, that I know not 
whether they are to be proposed as examples in 
the ordinary conduct of the understanding. For a 
man to understand fully the business of his parti- 
cular calling in the commonwealth, and of religion, 
which is his calling as he is a man in the world, is 
usually enough to take up his whole time ; and 
there are few that inform themselves in these, 
which is every man's proper and peculiar business, 
,s 80 to the bottom as they should do. But though 
[• this be so, and there 4fce very few men that extend 
their thoughts tovvards universal knowledge ; yet I 
do not doubt but if the right way were taken, and 
the methods of enquiry were ordered as they should 
be, men of little business and great leisure might 
go a great deal farther in it than is usually done. — 
To return to the business in hand, the end and use 
of a little insight in those parts of knowledge, 
which are not a man's proper business, is to ac- 
custom our minds to all sorts of ideas, and the pro- 
per ways of examining their habitudes and lela- 
1^ tions. This gives the mind a freedom, atv^ \iw^ 
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exercising the understanding in the several ways 
of enquiry and reasonings which the most skilful 
have made use of, teaches the mind sagacity and 
wariness, and a suppleness to apply itself more 
closely and dexterously to the bents and turns of 
the matter in all its researches. Besides this uni« 
versal taste of all the sciences, with an indifferency 
belbre the mind is possessed with any one in parti- 
cular, and grown into love and admiration of what 
is made its darling, will prevent another evil very 
commonly to be ooserved in those who have from 
the beginning been seasoned only by one part of 
knowledge. Let a man htt given up to the con- 
templation of one sort of knowledge, and that will 
become every thing. The mind will take such a 
tincture from a familiarity with that object, that 
every thing else, how remote soever, will be 
brought under the same view. A metaphysician 
will bring ploughing and gardening immediately 
to abstract notions, the history of nature shall sig- 
nify nothing to him. An alchymist, on the con- 
trary, shall reduce divinity tothe maxims of his la- 
boratory, explain morality f^ sal, sulhher, and mer» 
cuiy, and allegorize the scripture itself, and the sa- 
cred mysteries thereof, into the philosopher's stone. 
And I heard once a man, who had a more than or- 
dinary excellency in music, seriously accommodate 
Moses' seven days of the first week to tlie notes of 
music, as if from thence had been taken the mea- 
sure and method of the creation. It is of no small 
consequence to keep the mind from such a posses- 
sion, which I think is best done by giving it a fair 
and equal view of the whole intellectual world", 
nhcrein it iiiay se6 tlie order, Tat\V, aivd beavity of 
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tlie whole^ and give a just allowance to the dis- 
tinct provinces of the several sciences in tljc due 
order and usefulness of each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think ne- 
cessary, nor be easily brought to ; it is fit at least 
tliat it should be practised in the breeding of the 
young. Tlie business of education, as I have al- 
ready observed, is not, as I think, to make them 
perfect in any one of the sciences, but so to open 
and dispose their minds as may best make them 
capable of any, when they shall apply themselves 
to it. If men are for a long time accustomed only 
to one sort or method of thoughts, their minds 
grow stiffin it, and do not readily turn to another. 
It is therefore to give them tlieir freedom, that I 
think they should be made look into all sorts of 
knowledge, and exercise their understandings in 
so wide a variety and stock of knowledge. But I 
do not purpose it as a variety and stock of know- 
ledge, but a variety and freedom of thinking, as an 
increase of the powers and activity of the mind, not 
as an enlargement of its possessions. 



SECT. XX. 



READING. 

THIS is that which I think great readers are apt 
to be mistaken in. Those who have read of every 
thing, are taught to understand every thing too ; but 
it is not always so. Rcadi^j^ furnishes the mind 
only with materials of koowledge, it is thinking 
makes what . we read ours. We are of tl\e wflimv- 
natin^ kii}d> aad it is not enough to ciajoi oui^Vn^^ 
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with a great load of collections ; unless we chew 
them over again, ihey will not give us strength and 
nourishment. There are indeed in some writers vi- 
sible instances of deep thought, close and acute rea- 
soning, and ideas well pursued. The light these 
would give, would be of great use, if their readers 
would observe and imitate them ; all the rest at 
best are but particulars fit to be turned into know- 
ledge ; but that can be done only by our own me- 
ditation, and examining the reach, force, and cohe- 
rence of what is said ; and then as far as we ap- 
prehend aud see the connection of ideas, so far it is 
ours ; without that it is but so much loose matter 
floating in our brain. The memory may be stored, 
but the judgment is little better, and the stock of 
knowledge not increased by being able to repeat 
what others have said, or produce the arguments 
we have found in them. Such a knowledge as this 
is but knowledge by hearsay, and the ostentation 
of it is at best but talking by rote, and very often 
upon weak and wrong principles. For all that is 
to be found in books, is not built upon true founda- 
tionS, nor always rightly deduced from the princi- 
ples it is pretended to be built on. Such an exa- 
men as is requisite to discover that, ev^ry reader's 
mind is not forward to make ; especially in those 
who have given themselves up tea party, and only 
hunt for what they can scrape together, that may 
favour and support the tenents of it. Such men 
wilfully exclude themselves from tratb^ and from 
all true benefit to be lliceived by reading. Others 
of more indiflferency, oflen want attention and in- 
dastry. The mind is backward in itself to be at the 
pains to trace every argum^tvl lo vV% ou^T«\»^tid KS 
1 
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see upon what basis it stands, and how firmly ; but 
yet it is this that gives so much the advantage to 
one man more than another in reading. The mind 
should, by severe rules, be tied down to this, at 
first, uneasy task ; use and exercise will give it fa- 
cility. So that those who are accustomed to it, 
readily, as it were with one cast of the eye, take a 
view of the argument, and presently, in most cases, 
see. where it bottoms. Those who have got this 
faculty, one may say, have got the true key of 
books, and the clue to lead them through the miz- 
maze of variety of opinions and authors to truth 
and certainty. This young beginners should be 
entered in, and shewed the uue of, that they might 
piofit by their reading. Those who are strangers 
to it, will be apt to think it too great a clog in the 
way of menj9 studies, and they will suspect they 
shall make but small progress, if, in the books they 
read, they roust stand to examine and unravel 
every argument, and follow it step by step up to 
its original. 

I answer, this is a good objection, and ought to 
weigh with those whose reading is designed for 
much talk and little knowledge, and 1 have nothing 
to say to it. But I am here enquiring into the con- 
duct of the understanding in its progress towards 
ktiowledge ; and to those who aim at that, I may 
say, tlial he who fair and softly goes steadily for- 
ward in a course that points right, will sooner be at 
his journey's end, than he that runs after every one 
he meets, though he gallop all day full speed. 

To which let me add, that this way of thinking 
on, and profiting by what we read, wWVW^cVi^ 
and rab to any one only in the begmmiv^^ >NV«a. 

F 
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custom and exercise has made it familiar^ it will be 
dispatched in most occasions^ without resting or in«> 
terruption in the course of our reading. The mo- 
tions and views of a mind exercised that way, are 
wonderfully quick ; and a man used to such sort of 
reflections, sees as much at one glimpse, as would 
require a long discourse to lay before another, and 
make out an entire and gradual deduction. Be« 
sides, that when the first difficulties are over, the 
delight and sensible ad vantages it brings, mightijy 
encourages and enlivens the mind in reading, 
which, without tliis, is very improperly called 
study. 



SECT. XXI. 

IVTERMEDIATB PRINCIPLES. 

As an help to this, I think it may be proposed, 
• that for the saving the long progression of the 
thoughts to remote and first principles in every 
case, the mind should provide itself several stages; « 
that is to say, intermediate principles, which U 
might have recourse to in theexamininff those po* 
sitions that come in its way. These, though thejf 
are n^t self-evident principles, yet, if they have 
been made out from them oy a wary and unques- 
tionable deduction, may be depended on as certain 
and infallible truths, and serve as unquestionable 
truths tp prove other points depending on themjt 
by a nearer and shorter vie.w than remote and ge« 
neral maxima. These may serve as land-marks to 
shew what b'es in the direct way of truth, or is 
^tfiVe Z^eside it. And Ihvi^ ts^aXV^v^Uciatis do,. 
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do not in every new problem run it back to 
\Tsi axioms through all the whole train of in- 
ediate propositions. Certain theorems that 
have settled to themselves upon sure dcmon- 
on, serve to resolve to them multitudes of pro- 
ions wliich depend on them, and arc as firmly 
J oat from thence, as if the mind went afresh 
every link of the whole chain, that tie them 
rst self-evident principles. Only in other 
ces great care is to be taken that they esta- 
those intermediate principles, with as much 
on> exactness, and indifferency, as mathema- 
is use in the settling any of their great theo- 
, When this is not done, but men take up the 
iples in this or that science upon credit, incli- 
ne interest, &c; in haste, without due exami- 
n, and most unquestionable proof, they lay a 
for themselves, and as much as in them lies, 
vate their understandings to mistake, fals« 
, and error. 



SECT. XXII. 



PARTIALITY. 



J there is a partiality to opinions, which, as we 
already observed, is apt to mislead the under- 
ling ; so there is often a partiality to studies, 
h is prejudicial also to knowledge and im- 
minent. Those sciencei v^hich men are par- 
irly versed in, they are apt to value and e?«^ 
s if that part of knowledge which every one 
acquainted himself with, were that alone 
b was worth the having, and aWlVvc le^'W^^ 
F 2 
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idle and empty amusements, com parauvely of no 
use or importance. This is the effect of igno« 
ranee, and not knowledge ; the being vainly puff- 
ed up with a flatulency, arising from a weak and 
narrow comprehension. It is not amiss that, every 
one should relish the science that he has made bis 
peculiar study ; a view of its beauties, and a sense 
of its usefulness, carries a man on with the more 
delight and warmth, in the pursuit and improve* 
ment of it. But the contempt of all other know« 
ledge, as if it were nothing in comparison of law 
or physic, of astronomy or chemistry, or perhaps 
some yet meaner part of knowledge wherein I 
have got some smattering, or am somewhat ad- 
vanced, is not only the mark of a vain ,or little 
mind, but does this prejudice in the conduct of the 
understanding, that it coops it up within narrow 
bounds, and hinders it from looking abroad into 
Qther provinces of the intellectual world, more 
beautiful possibly, and more fruitful than that 
which it had until then laboured in ; wherein it 
might find, besides new knowledge, ways or hints 
whereby it might be enabled the better to cultivate 
its own. 



stcr. XXIII. 



THEOLOGY. 



There is indeed one science, (as they are iiow 
distinguished) incomparably above all the rest, 
where it is not by corruption narrowed into a trade 
or faction, for mean or ill ends, and secular inter- 
ests; I mean theology, wbieh containing the 
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lowlcdgc of God and his creatures, our duty to 
m and his fellow-creatures, and a view of our 
esent and future state, is the comprehension of 
I other knowledge directed to its true end : /. e, 
e honour and veneration of the Creator, and tl)e 
ppincss of mankind. This is that noble study 
Mch ts every man's duty, and every one that can 
called a rational creature is capable of. The 
3rks of nature, and the words ofrevelation, dis- 
ly it to mankind in characters so large and visi- 
3, that those who arc not quite bhnd, may in 
nn read, and see the first principles and most 
cessary parts of it; and from thence, as they 
ve time and industry, may be enabled to go on 
the more abstruse parts of it, and penetrate into 
ose infinite depths filled with the treasures of 
isdom and knowledge. This is that science 
hich would truly enlarge men's minds, were it 
idied, or permitted to be studied every where 
kh that freedom, love of truth, and charity which 
teaches, and were not made, contrary to its na« 
re, the occasion of strife, faction, malignity, and 
rrow impositionSf I shall say no more here of 
is, but that it is undoubtedly a wrong use of my 
iderstanding, to make it the rule and measure of 
other roan's ; a use whiqh it is neither fit for, 
r capable of. 



SECT. XXIV. 



PARTIALITY. 



This partiality, where it is not pormilled aii 
thority to render M other studies ii\s\g^T\vt\ew\. sx\ 
f 3 
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contemptible, is often indulged so far as lo be re- 
lied upon, and made use of in other parts of know- 
ledge, to which it does not at all belong, and 
wherewith it has no manner of affinity. Some men 
have so used their heads to mathematical figures, 
that giving a preference to the methods ox that 
science, they introduce lines and diagrams into 
their study of divinity, or politic enquiries, as if 
nothing could be known without them; and 
others accustomed to retired speculations, run na-r 
tural philosophy into metaphysical notions, and the 
abstract generalities of logic ; and how often may 
one meet with religion and morality treated of in 
the. terms of the laboratory, and thought to be im- 
proved by the methods and notions of chemistry. 
But he that v/\\\ take care of the conduct of his 
understanding, to direct it right to the knowledge 
of things, must avoid these undue mixtures, and 
not by a fondness for what he has found useful 
and necessary in one, transfer it to another science, 
where it serves only lo perplex and confound the 
understanding. It is a certain truth, that res mluni 
male administrari, it is no less certain, res nolunt malt 
intelligi. Things themselves are to be considered 
as they are in themselves, and then they will shew 
us in what way they are to be understood. For to 
have right conceptions about them, we must bring 
our understandings to the inflexible natures, and 
unalterable relations of things, and not endeavour 
to bring things to any pre-conceived notions of our 
own. 

There is another partiality very commonly ob- 
servable in men of study, no less prejudicial nor ri- 
dJculovLs tijan the foimer \ atvd that is a fantasticaJ 
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and wild attributing all knowledge to the ancients 
alone, or to the moderns. This raving upon anti- 
quity in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily de- 
scribed and exposed in one of his Satires. The 
same sort of madness may be found in reference to 
all the other sciences. Some will not admit an 
opinion not authorized by men of old, who were 
then all giants in kpowledge. Nothing is to be 
put into the treasury of truth or knowledge, which 
has not the stamp of Greece or Rome upon it : 
and since their days will scarce allow that men 
have been able to see, think, or write. Others, 
with a like extravagancy, contemn all that the an* 
cients have left us, and being taken with the mo- 
dern inventions and discoveries, lay by all that 
went before, as if whatever is called old must have 
the decay of time upon it, and truth too were liable 
to mould and rottenness. Men, I think, have 
been much the same for natural endowments in 
all times. Fashion, discipline, and education, 
have put eminent differences in the ages of several 
countries, and made one generation much differ 
from another in arts and sciences. But truth is 
always the same ; time alters it not,* nor is it the 
belter or worse for being of ancient or modern 
tradition. Many were eminent in former ages of 
the world for their discovery and delivery of it ; 
but though ihe knowledge they have left us be 
worth our study, yet they exhausted not all its 
treasure j they left a great deal for the industry 
and sagacity «)f after-ages, and so shall we. That 
was once new to them which any one now receives 
with veneration for its antiquity ; nor was it the 
worse for appearing as a uovelty ^ aud VU^V. 
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which is now embraced for its newness, will, to 
posterity, be old, but not thereby be less (rue or 
less genuine. There is no occasion on this ac- 
count to oppose the ancients and the moderns to 
one another, or to be squeamish on either side. 
He that wisely conducts his mind in the pursuit of 
knowledge, will gather what lights, and get what 
helps he can from either of Ihem, from whom they 
are best to be had, without adoring the errors, or 
rejecting the truths which he may find mingled in 
them. 

Another partiality may be observed, in some to 
vulgar, in others to heterodox tenets : Some are 
apt to conclude, that what is the common opinion 
cannot but be true ; so many men's eyes they think 
cannot but see right ; so many men's understand- 
ings of all sorts cannot be deceived ; and therefore 
Will not venture to look beyond the received noti- 
ons of the place and age, nor have so presumptuous 
a thought as to be wiser than their neiijhbours. 
They are content to go with the crowd, and go so 
easily, which they think is going right, or at least 
serves them as well. But however " vox popuU 
vox Dei*' bas prevailed as a maxim, yet I do not 
remember wherever God delivered his oracles by 
the multitude, or nature truths by the herd. Oq 
the other side, some fly all common opinions asj 
either false or frivolous. The title of many-headec| 
beast is a sufficient reason to them to conclude, that 
no truths of weigh, or consequence can be Iodge4 
there. Vulgar opinions are suited to vulgar ca? 
pacities, and adapted to the ends of those that go- 
vern. He that will know the truth of things, must 
hsLve the CjJtnQion and beaten track, which none 
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but weak and servile minds are satisfied to trudge 
along continually in. Such nice palates xelish 
oothing but strange notions quite out of the way ; 
whatever is commonly received, has the mark of 
the beast on it, and they think it a lessening to them 
to barken to it, or receive it ; their mind runs only 
after paradoxes ; these they seek, these they em- 
brace, these alone they vent, and so as they think, 
distinguish themselves from the vulgar. But com- 
mon or uncommon are not the marks to distinguish 
truth or falshood, and therefore should not be any 
bias to us in our enquiries. We should not judge 
of things by men's opinions, but of opinions by 
things. The multitude reason but ill, and therefore 
may be well suspected, and cannot be relied on, 
Dor should be followed as a sure guide ; but phi- 
losophers who have quitted the orthodoxy of the 
community, aud the popular doctrines of their coun- 
tries, have fallen into just as extravagant and as 
absurd opinions as ever common reception counte- 
nanced. It would be madness to refuse to breathe 
common air, or quench one's thirst with water be- 
cause the rabble use them to these purposes ; and 
if there are conveniences of life which common use 
reaches not, it is not reason to reject them, because 
they are not grown into the ordinary fashion of the 
country, and every villager doth not know them. 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the mea- 
sure of knowledge, and the business of the under- 
standing; whatsoever is besides that, however 
authorized by consent, or recommended by rarity, 
is nothing but ignorance, or something worse. 

Another sort of partiality there is, wUeieb'y tcv^^ 
itnpoie upon themselves^ and by it make iVicvi \^^V 
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ing little useful to themselves ; I mean the making; 
use ofthe opinions of writers, and laying stress upon 
their authorities, wherever they find theni favour 
their own opinions. 

There is nothing almost has done more harm to 
men dedicated to letters, than giving the name of 
study to reading, and making a man of great read- 
ing to be I he same with a man of great knowledge, 
or at least to be a title of honour. All that can be 
recorded in writing, are only facts or reasonings. 
Facts are of three sorts : 

r. Merely of natural agents, observable in the 
ordinary operations of bodies one upon another, 
whether in the visible course of things left to them- 
selves, or in experiments made by men applying 
agents and patients to one another, after a peculiar 
and artificial manner. 

2. Of voluntary agents, more especially the ac- 
tions of men in society, which makes civil and 
moral history. 

3. Of opinions. 

In these three consists, as it seems to me, that 
which commonly has the name of learning; to ^ 
which perhaps some may add a distinct head of ,^ 
critical writings, which indeed at bottom is nothing J 
but matter of fact, and resolves itself into this, ilisX ^ 
such a man, or set of men, used such a word of ^ 
phrase is such a sense, 7. e. that they made such ^ 
sounds the marks of such ideas. ^ 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the disco- * 

. verics of general truths made by human reason, ^ 
whether found by intuition, demonstaition,*or pro- * 
bable deductions. And this ifr that which is, if hot ^ 

alone J^no wIedgCi (^becauM VV\q UvlvV ot ^lobabilitf ^ 
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kf particular propositions may be known too,) yet 
lis, as maybe supposed, most properly Ihe business 
)i those who pretend to improve their understand- 
Dgs, and make themselves knowing by reading. 

Books and reading are looked upon to he the 
;reat helps of the understanding, and mstriiracnts 
f knowledge, as it must be allowed that they are; 
ad yet I beg leave to question whether these do 
lot prove an hindrance to many, and keep several 
ookish men from attaining to solid and true know- 
sdge. This, I tliink, I may be permitted to say, 
bat there is no part wherein the understanding 
eeds a more careful and wary conduct, than in the 
ise of books: without which they will prove ra- 
ber innocent amusements than profitable einploy- 
nents of our time, and bring but small additions to 
ur knowledge. 

There is not seldom to be found even amongst 
bose who aim at knowledge, who with an un« 
vearied industry, employ their whole time in books, 
vho scarce allow themselves time to cat or sleep, 
ut read, and read, and read on, but yet make no 
reat advances in real knowledge, though there be 
defect in their intellectual faculties, to whicii 
leir little progress can be imputed.- The mistake 
ere is, that it is usually supposed, that by reading, 
e author's knowle^e is transfused into the 
ader*s understanding ; and so it is but not by bare 
iding, but by reading and understanding what he 
rit. Whereby I mean, not barely comprehending 
hat is affirmed or denied in each proposition, 
lOUgh that great readers do not think themselves 
Dcerned precisely to do,) but to see and CoWow 
f tram of lus reasonings, observe the sltet\^^^^ 
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elcamess of their connection, and examine upon 
what they bottom. Without this a man may read 
the discourses of a very rational author, writ in a 
language and in propositions that he very well un- 
derstands, and yet acquire not one jot of his know- 
ledge; which consisting only in the perceived, cer- 
taiiif or probable connection of the ideas made use 
of in his reasonings, the reader's knowledge is no 
farther iiKreascd, than he perceives that, so much 
as he sees of this connection, so much he knows of 
the truth or probability of that author's opinions. 

AH that he relies on without this perception, he 
takes upon trust upon the author's credit, without 
any knowledge of it at all. This makes me not at 
all wonder to see some men so abound in citations, 
and build so much upon authorities, it being the 
sole foundation on which they bottom most of their 
own tenets ; so that in effect they have but a se- 
cond hand or implicit knowledge, i. e. are in the 
right if such an one, from whom they borrowed it, 
were in the right in that opinion which they took 
from him, which indeed is no knowledge at all. 
Writers of this or former ages, may be good wit- 
nesses of matters of fact which they deliver, which 
we may do well to take upon their authority ; but 
their credit can go no farther than this, it cannot 
at all effect the truth and falsehood of opinions, 
which have another sort of trial by reason, and 
proof which they themselves make use of to make 
themselves knowing, and so must others too that 
will partake in their knowledge. Indeed it is an 
advantage that they have been at the pains to find 
out the proofs, and lay them in that order that may 
^shcvy the truth or probabiViiv oSvWw coTtf:V^viQ,v>&*^ 
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and for this we owe them great acknowledgments, 
for saving us the pains in searching out those 
proofs which they have collected for us, and which 
possibly, after all our pains, we might not have 
found, nor been able to have set them in so p^ood 
a light as that which they \e(i them us in. Upon 
this account we are mightily beholden to judi- 
cious writers of all ages for those discoveries and 
discourses they have lefl behind them for our 
instructiony if we know how to make a right use 
of them ; which is not to run tlicm over in an 
hasty perusal, and perhaps lodge their opinions, 
or some remarkable passages in our memories, but 
to enter into their reasonings, examine their proofs, 
and then judge of the truth or falsehood, proba- 
bility or improbability of what they advance ; not 
by any opinion we have entertained of the author, 
but by the evidence he produces, and the con- 
viction he affords us, drawn from things themselves.. 
Knowing is seeing, and if it be so, it is madness 
to persuade ourselves that we do so by another 
man's eys, let him use never so many words to 
t«l], that what he asserts is very visible. Until we 
ourselves see it with our own eyes, and perceive 
it by our own understandings, we are as much in 
the dark, and as void of knowledge as before, let 
us believe any learned author as much as we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be know- 
ing, and to have demonstrated what they say; 
and yet whoever shall read over their writings 
without perceiving the coimection of their proofs, 
and seeing what they shew, though he may un- 
derstand all their words, yet he is not iKtiVcvw^ 
knowin^r i/e may believe indeed > b^l ^iK>^^ ^^"^ 

G 
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know what they say, and so is not advanced one 
jot in mathematical knowledge by all his reading 
of those approved mathematicians. 



SECT. XXV. 



HASTE. 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is oflen an 
hindrance to it. It still presses into farther disco- 
veries and new objects, and catches at the varfety 
of knowledge, and therefore often stays not long 
enough jOn what is before it, to look into it as it 
should, for haste to pursue what is yet out of sight 
He that rides post through a country, may be able, 
from the transient view, to tell how in general the 
parts lie, and may be able to give some loose de- 
scription of here a mountain, and there a plain, 
here a morass, and there a river ; woodland in one 
part and savannahs in another. Such superficial 
ideas and observations as these be may collect in 
galloping over it. But the more useful observa- 
tions of the soil, plants, animals, and inhabitants, 
with their several sorts and properties, must ne- 
cessarily escape him ; and it is seldom men ever 
discover the rich mines, . without some digging. 
Nature commonly lodges her treasure and jewds 
in rocky ground. If the r>(atter be knotty, and the 
sense lies deep, the mind must stop and buckle to 
it, and stick upon it with labour and thought, and 
close contemplation ; and not leave it until it hat 
mastered the difficulty, and got possession of truth. 
But beie care must be Uk^n \o uv^vi \\x^ QV^ec ex* 
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treme: a man must not fitick at every useless 
nicety, and expect mysteries of science in every 
trivial question or scruple that he may raise. He 
(hat will stand to pick up and examine every peb- 
ble that comes in his way, is as unlikely to return 
er.^ched annJaden with jewels, as the other that 
travelled full speed. Truths are not the better nor 
the worse for tlieir obviousness or difficulty, but 
their value is to be measured by their usefulness 
and tendency. Insignificant observations should 
not take up any of our minutes, and those that en- 
large our view, and give light towards farther and 
useful discoveries, should not be neglected, thougli 
they stop our course, and spend some of our time 
in a fixed attention. 

There is another haste that does often, and will 
mislead the mind, if it be left to itself and its own 
conduct. The understanding is naturally forward, 
not only to learn its knowledge by variety, (which 
makes it skip over one to get speedily to another 
part of knowledge) but also eager to enlarge its 
views by running too fast into general observa- 
tions and conclusions, without a due examination 
of particulars enough whereon to found those ge- 
neral axioms. This seems to enlarge their stock, 
but it is of fancies, not realities ; such theories 
built upon narrow foundations stand but weakly, 
and if they fall not of themselves, are at least very 
hardly to be supported against tlie assaults of op^ 
position. And thus ro|p being too hasty to erect 
to themselves general notions and ill-grounded 
theories, find themselves deceived in their stock of 
knowledge, when they come to examine their has- 
tily usiumed maxtms themselves, or to \\^v^ >^a^\sw 
Q 2 
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attacked by others. General observations drawn 
ftom particulars are the jewels of knowledge, com- 
prehending great store in a little room ; but they 
^re therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, lest if we take counterfeit for true, our 
loss and shame be the greater, wiiiin our stock 
comes to a severe scrutiny. One or two particu- 
lars may suggest hints of enquiry, and they do well 
who take those hints ; but if they turn ihem into 
conclusions, and make them presently general rules, 
they are forward indeed ; but it is only to impose 
on themselves by propositions assumed from truths 
without sufficient warrant. To make sucli obser- 
vations, is, as has been already remarked, to make 
the head a magazine of materials, which can hardly 
be called knowledge, Ot at least it is but like a col- 
lection of lumber not reduced to use or order; and 
he that ipakes every thing an observation, has the 
same useless plenty, and much more falshood mix- 
ed with it. The extremes on both sides are to be 
avoided, and he will be able to give- the b?st ac- 
count of his studies, who keeps his understanding 
in the right mean between them. 



SECT. xxvr. 



ANTICIPATION, 



WHETHERitbea love of that which brings the 
first light and information tp their minds, and want 
of vigour and industry to enquire, or else that men 
content themselves with any appearance of know- 
ledge, right or wrong, which, when they have once 
got, they will hold fast. This, is visible, that many 
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men give themselves up to the first anticipations of 
their minds, and are very tenacious of the opinidns 
that first possess them ; they are often as fond of 
their first conceptions as of their first-bom, and will 
by no means recede from the judgment they have 
once made, or any conjecture or conceit which 
they haveonce entertained. This is a fault in the 
conduct of the understanding, since this firmness 
M rather stiffness of the mind is not from an ad-* 
herence to troth, but a submission to prejudice. It 
is an unreasonable homage paid to prepossession, 
whereby we shew a reverence not to (what we 
pretend to seek) truth ; but what by hap-hazard 
we chance to light on, be it what il will. This is 
visibly a preposterous use of our faculties, and is a 
downright prostituting of the mind to resign it 
thus, and put it under the power of the first comer. 
This can. never be allowed, or ought to be follow- 
ed as a right way to knowledge, until llie under» 
standing, (whose business it is to conform itself to 
what it finds on the objects without) can by its 
own opiniatrety change that, and make the unak 
tcrable nature of things comply with jts own hasty 
determinations, whicn will never be. Whatever 
we fancy, things keep their course ; and their ha- 
bitudes, correspondencies, and relations, keep the 
same to one another. 



SECT. XXVII. 



RESIGNATION. 



C.OHTR ARY to these, but by a like dangerous 
p;ct^ on tlie other side, are those w\^o ^\n'x'^>j^'\<^» 
G 3 
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sign' their judgment to the last, man they heard or 
r»d. Truth never sinks into these men's minds, 
nor gives any tincture to them, but, cameleon like, 
they lake the colour of what is laid before them, 
ja,nd as soon lose and resign it to the next that hap* 
pens to come in their way. The order wherein 
opinions are proposed or received by us, is no rule 
of their rectitude, nor ought to be a cause of their 
preference. First or last in this case, is the effect 
of chance, and not the measure of truth or falshood. 
This every one must confess, and therefore should, 
in the pursuit of truth, keep his mind free from the 
influence of any such accidents. A man may as 
reasonably draw cuts for his tenets, regulate his 
persuasion by th&cast of a die, as take it up for its 
novelty, or retain it^ because it had his first assent, 
and he was never of another mind. Well-weighed 
reasons are to determine the judgment; those the 
mind should be always ready to hearken and sub- 
mit to, and by their testimony and suffrage, enter- 
tain or reject any tenet indifferently, whether it be 
9. perfect stranger, or an old acquaintance. 



SECT. XXVIII. 



PRACTICE. 



Though the faculties of the mind are improved 
by exercise, yeythey must not be put to a stress be- 
yond their strength. " Quid valeant humeri, quid 
ferre recusent," must be made the measure of every 
one's understanding, who has a desire not only to 
perform well, but to keep up the vigour of his fa- 
ciih'ws, and noi to balk his understanding by what- 
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is too hard for it. The mind by being engaged in 
a task beyond its strength, like the body strained 
by lifting at a weight too heavy, has often its force 
broken, and thereby gets an unaptness or an aver- 
sion to any vigorous attempt ever after. A sinew 
cracked seldom recovers its former strength, or at 
least the tenderness of the sprain remains a good 
while after, and the memory of it longer, and leaves 
a lasting caution in the man, not to put the part 
quickly again to any robust employment. So it 
fares in the mind ; once jaded by an attempt above 
its power, it either is disabled for the future, or . 
else checks at any vigorous undertaking ever afler, 
at least is very hardly brought to exert its force 
again on any subject that requires thought and me- 
ditation. The understanding should be brought to 
the difficult and knotty parts of knowledge, that 
try the strength of thought, and a full bent of the 
mind by insensible degrees ; and in such a gradual 
proceeding, nothing is too hard for it. Nor let it 
be objected, that such a slow progress will never 
reach the extent of some sciences. It is not to be 
imagined how far constancy will carry a man; how- 
ever, it is better walking slowly in a rugged way, 
than to break a leg and be a cripple. He that be- 
gins with the calf may carry the ox; but he that 
will at first go to take up an ox, may so disable 
himself, as not to be able to lift a calf after that. 
When the mind, by insensible degrees, has brought 
itself to attention and close thinking, it will be able 
to cope with difficulties, and master them without 
any prejudice to itself, and then it may go on 
roundly. Every abstruse problem, every intricate 
question will not baffle, discourage^ oc bt^^^V. \^. 
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But tliough putting the mind unprepared upon an 
unusual stress^ that may discourage or damp it for 
the future^ ought to be avoided; yet this must not 
run it, by an over great shyness of difficulties, into 
a lasy sauntering, about ordinary and obvious 
things, that demand no thought or appHcation, 
This debases and enervates the understanding, 
makes it weak and unfit for labour. This is a sort 
of hovering about the surface of things, vrithout an^ 
insight into them, or penetration ; and when the 
mind has been once habitwated to this lazy recum- 
bency and satisfaction, on the obvious sur^ce of 
things, it is in danger to rest satisfied there, and go 
no deeper, since it cannot do it without pains an<| 
digging. He that has for some time accustomed 
himself to take up with what easily ofiers itself a^ 
first view, has reason to fear he shall never recon- 
cile himself to the fatigue of turning and tumbling 
things in his mind, to discover their more retired 
and more valuable secrets. 

It is not strange that methods of learnings, which 
scholars hav^ been accustomed to in their beginning 
and entrance upon the sciences, should influence 
them all their lives, and be settled in their minds by 
an over-ruling reverence, especially if they be such 
as universal use has established. Learners must 
at first be believers, and their master'? rules having 
been once made axioms to them, it is no wonder 
they should keep that dignity, and by the autho» 
ri ty they have once got, mislead those who think 
it sufficient to excuse them, if they go out of theili 
way in a well beaten track. 
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SECT. XXIX. 



WORDS. 

I HAVE copiously enough spoken of Ihe abuse of 
words in another place, and therefore shall upon 
this reflection, that the sciences are full of them, 
warn those that would conduct iheir understand- 
ings right, not to take an^- term, howsoever autho- 
rised by the language of the schools, to stand for 
any thing, until they have an idea of it. A word 
may be of frequent use and great credit with seve- 
ral authors, and be by them made use of, as if it 
stood for some real being; but yet, if he that reads 
cannot frame any distinct idea of that being, it is 
certain to him a mere empty sound without a mean- 
ing, and he learns no more by all that is said of it, 
or attributed to it, than if it were affirmed only of 
that bare empty sound. They who would advance 
in knowledge, and not deceive and swell them- 
; selves with a little articulated air, should lay down 
!, this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for 

I things, nor suppose that names in books signify 
real entities in nature, until they can frame clear 
and distinct ideas of those entities. It will not 
perhaps be allowed, if 1 should set down substantial 
j jftrms and intentional sjteciest as such that may justly 
. be suspected to be of this kind of insignificant terms. 
But this I am sure, to one that can tbrm no deter- 
mined ideas of what they stand fur, they signify no- 
thing at all ; and all that he thinks he knows about 
them, ts to him so much knowledge about nothing, 
and amounts at most but to a learned i^Tvox^xvQ.^. 
It is not without a/i reason supposed, VVvaVlVet^^t^ 
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many .such empty terms lo be roUnd in some leanied 
writers^ to which they had rccoarse to etch out 
their systems, where their understandings couM nol 
furnish them with coiKeptions from things. But 
yd I believe the supposing of some realities in na- 
ture, answering tliose and the like words, have 
much perplexed some, and quite misled otiiers in 
the study of nature* That which in any discourse 
signiiies, / knew net ^hat, should be considered / 
jbww tmt -tDirn. Where men have any conceptioiii> 
fhey can, if they are never so abstruse or ab* 
stracied, explain themj and the terms they use for 
them. For our conceptions being nothing bat 
ideas, which are all made up of simple ones> If 
they cannot give us the ideas their words stand for, 
it is plain they have none. To what purpose can 
it be to hunt after his conceptions, who has nonei 
or none distjjnct ? He that knew not what he him* 
self meant by a learned term, cannot make us know 
any thing by h is use of it, let us beat our heads about 
it never so Jong. Whether we are able to com* 
prehend all the operations of nature and the man* 
ners of them, it matters not to enquire; bat this is 
certain, that we can comprehend no more of them 
than we can distinctly conceive ; and therefore to 
obtrude terms xwhere we have no distinct concep* 
tions, as if they did contain or rather conceal some* 
thing, is but an artifice of learned vanity, to c^ver 
a densct in an hypothesis, or our understanding!. 
Words are not maide to conceal, but to declare and 
shew something ; where they are by those who 
pretend to instruct, otherwise used, tliey conceal 
indeed something i but that which they conceal is 
nothing, but the ignorance, extoc, cil vy^VviittY of 
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the talker^ for there is in truth nothing else under 
Ihem. 



SECT. XXX. 



WANDERING. 

That there is a constant succession and flux of 
ideas in pur minds, I have obsen^ed in the former 
part of this essay, and every one may take notice 
of it in himself. This I suppose may deserve some 
part of our care in the conduct of our understand- 
ings; and I think it may be of great advantage, if 
we can by use get that power over oar minds, as 
to be able to direct that train of ideas, that so since 
there will new ones pepetually come into our 
thoughts by a constant succession, we may be able 
, by choice so to direct them, that none may come 
in view, but such as are pertinent to our present 
I enquiry, and in such order as may be most useful 
i to the discovery we are upon ; or at least, if some 
fcreign and unsought ideas will ofier themselves^ 
Y that yet we might oe able to reject them, and keep 
is them from taking off our minds from its present 
D ; pursuit, and hinder them from running away with 
t ' our thoughts quite from the subject in hand. This 
is not, I suspect, so easy to be done as perhaps may 
be imagined ; and yel, for ought I know, this may 
be, if not the chief, yet one of the great differences 
that carry some men in their reasoning so far be- 
)'ond others, where they seem to be naturally of 
equal parts. A proper and effectual remedy for 
this wandering of thoughts I would be gald to find. 
Ht that Mi\ propose €uch an one, would do ^«^ 
service to th9 studious and oontemp^atrrt |}Vl ol ^ 
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mankind, and perhaps help unthinking men to be- 
come thinking. 1 must acknowledge, tliat hither? 
to, I have discovered no other way to keep our 
thoughts close to tiieir business, but the endeavour- 
ing, as much as we can, and by frequent attention 
and application, getting the hatit of attention and 
application. He that will observe children, will 
find, that even when they endeavour their utter- 
most, they cannot keep their minds from strs^- 
gling. The way to cure it, I am satisfied, is nol 
angry chiding or beating, for that presently fijli 
their heads with all the ideas that fear, dread, oi 
confiision can offer to them. To bring back gent!) 
their wandering thoughts, by leading them tntotm 
path, and going before them in the train they shouk 
pursue, without any rebuke, or so much as takiD| 
notice, (where it can be avoided) of their rovingj 
I suppose, would sooner retx)ncile and inure then 
to attention, than all those rougher methods, whidi 
more distract their thought, and hindering the ap 
plication they would promote, introduce a con* 
trary habit. 



SECT. XXXI. 



DISTINCTIONS. 



DisTiKCTiON and division are (if I mistake nol 
the import of the words) very different things ; iht 
one hieing the perception of a difference that mi 
ture has placed in things, the other, our making i 
division where there is yet none, at least, if I ma^ 
be permiiied to consider them in this sense, I thini 
I may say of them,, thai oiiC ot \ivfcm \& the xnos 
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necessary and conducive to true knowledge that 
can be; the other, when too much made use of; 
serves only to puzzle and confound the understand* 
ing« To observe every the least difference that is 
in things, argues a quick and clear sight, and this 
Xeeps the understanding steady and right in its 
way to knowledge. But though it be useful to 
discern every variety is to be found in nature, yet 
it is not convenient to consider every difference 
that is in thhigs, and divide them into distinct 
dasies under every such difference. This will rui| 
OS, if followed, into particulars, (for every indivi- 
doal has something that differences it from another) 
and we shall be able to establish no general truths, 
or'Srise at least shall be apt to perplex the mind 
about them. The collection of several things into 
several classes, gives the mind more general and 
larger views ; but we must take care to unite them 
only in that : and so far as they do agree, for so 
hx they ma^ be united under the consideration. 
For entity itself, that comprehends all things, as 
general as it is, may afford us clear and rational 
conceptions. If we would well wei^h and keep 
in our minds what it is we are considering, that 
would best instruct us when we should or should 
not branch into farther distinctions, which are to 
be taken only from a due contemplation onhings ; 
to which there is nothing more opposite Hn the 
art of verbal distinctions, made at pleasure, in 
learned and arbitrarily invented terms, to be ap- 
plied at a ventre, without comprehending or con* 
veyin^ any did&sct notions, and so altogether fitted 
to artificial talk, or empty noise in dispute, with- 
out any clearing of difficulties, or advamp \iv\;pkQ>i«*^ 

R 
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ledge. Whatsoever subject we exatnine and would 
get knowledge in, we should, I think, makeai 

feneral and as large as it will bear 9 nor can there 
e any danc^er ef this, if the idea of it be settled 
and determined : for if that be so, we shall eastlj 
distinguish it from any other idea, thongh compre^ 
hendc^ under the same name. For it is to fenee 
against the entanglements of equivocal words, and 
the great art of sophistry which lies in them, that 
distinctions have been multiplied, and their use 
thought so necessary. But had every distinct ab- 
stract idea a distinct known name, theit^*wouId b^ 
little need of these multiplied scholastic disttoc- 
tions, though there would be nevertheless as iliuch 
need still of the mind's observing th6 difibretices 
that are in things^ and descriminating them thereby 
one from aiwther. It is not therefore the right 
ivay to knowledge, to huntaAer, and fill the head 
-with abundance of artificial and scholastic distinc- 
tions, wherewitli learned men's writings are often 
filled ; and we sometimes find what they treat of 
so divided and subdivided, that the mind of the 
most attentive reader loses the sight of it, as it is 
more than probable the writer himself did ; for in 
things .crumbled into dust, it is in v^in to affect or 
pretead order, or expect clearness. To avoid con- 
ihsiolAy too few or too many divii;ions, is a gretft 
skill in thinking as well as writing, which is but 
the copying our thoughts ; but what are (he boun- 
daries m the mean between the two viciious ex- 
cesses on both hands, I think is hard to s.et down ■ 
in words: clear and distinct ideas is all that 1 yet 
know abh to regulate iL But as to verbal dis- 
tJnctions received and ap^Vv^ \» totomon terms, 
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/. *. eqaivocal words, they are more properly, I 
think, the business of criticisms and dictionaries 
than of real knowledge and philosophy, since they, 
for the most part, explain the meaning of words, 
and give us their several significations. The dex- 
terous management of terms, and being able to 
fend and ^iwe with them, I know has and does 
p4^ in the world for a great part of learnipg ; but 
lt is learning distinct from knowledge, for Know- 
ledge consists only in perceiving the habitudes and 
relations of ideas one to another, which is done 
without words ; th^ intervention of a sound helps 
potfaing to it An4 hence we see that there is 
least use of distinctions where there is most know- 
]edge ; I mean in n^athematics, where men have 
fletermined ideas with known nan;ies to them \ and 
f o there being no room for equivocations, there is 
po need of distinctions. In arguing, the opponent 
iises as comprehensive and equivocal terms as he 
4:an, to involve his adversary in the doubtfulness of 
jiis expressions : this is expected, and therefore the 
smswerer on his side malces it his play to distin- 

Suish as much as he can, and thinks he can never 
o it too much ; nor can he indeed in that way 
wherein victory may be had without truth and 
without knowledge. This seems to me to be the 
9X1 of disputing. Use your words as captiously as 
you can in your arguing on one side, and apply 
distinctions as much as you can on the other side, 
•to e:^^xy term, to nonplus your opponent ; so that 
in this sort of scholarship, there being no bounds 
ifet to distinguishing, some men have thought al] 
acuteness to have Jain in it ; and iViwefox^ Vcv ^ 
•iheyJjdie read or thought on, iWvt gce^XWivaR'^'i 
n2 
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has been to amuse themselves with distinctions, 
and multiply to themselves divisions, at least, more 
than the nature of the thing required. There 
seems to me, as I said, to be no other rule for this, 
but a due and right consideration of things as they 
are in themselves. He that has settled in his mind 
deter;nir>ed ideas, with names affixed to them, will- 
be able both to discern their diflTerences one fix)iii 
another, which is really distinguishing; andw*here 
the penury of words affords not terms answering 
every distinct idea, will be able to apply proper 
distinguishing terms to the comprehensive and 
equivocal names he is forced to make use of. This 
js all the need I know of distinguishing terms; and 
in such verbal distinctions, each term of the dis* 
tinction joined to that whose signification is dis- 
tinguished^ is but a new distinct name for a distinct 
idea. Where they are so, and men have clear and 
distinct conce|>tions that answer their verbal dis* 
tinctions, they arc right, and are pertinent as far 
as they serve to clear any thing in the subject un« 
der consideration. And this is that which seems 
to me the proper and only measure of distinctions 
and divisions; which he that will conduct his un- 
derstanding right, roust not look for in the acute- 
ness of invention, nor the authority of writers, but 
will find only in the consideration of things them- 
selves, whether they are led into it by their own 
meditations, or the information of books. 

An aptpess to jumble things together, wherein 
can be found any likeness, is a fault in the under- 
standing on the other side, which will not fail to 
ni/s/eadit,'khdbyth\x^ lumping of things, hinder 
t/ie mind from distinct and accuial^ coivc«^>aoi»dl 
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SECT. XXXII. 



SIMILI£S. 



To which let me here add another near of kin to 
this, at least in name, and that is letting the mind upon 
the SD^gestion ofany new notion, run immediately 
after sirailies to make it the clearer to itself; which, 
thou«;h it may be a good way and useful in the 
explaining our thoughts to otliers, yet it is by no 
means a right method to settle true notions or any 
thing in ourselves, because similies always fait in 
some part, and com^ short of that exactness which 
our conceptions should have to things, if we 
would think aright. This indeed makes men 
plausible talkers; for those are always moRt ac- 
ceptable in discourse who have the way to let in 
their thoughts into other men's minds with the 
greatest ease and facility, whether those thoughts 
are well formed and correspond with things, mat- 
ters not; few men care to be instructed but at 
an easy rate. They who in their discourse strike 
the fancy, and take the hearers' conceptions along 
with them as fast as their words flow, are the ap- 
plauded talkers, land go for the only men ot* clear 
thoughts. Nothing contributes so much to this 
as similies, whereby men think they tk^^mselves un- 
derstand better, because they are the better under- 
stood. But it is one thing to thiiik right,- and an^ 
ther tiling to know the right way to lay our thOtighlis 
before others with ad\^anta£e and clearneM, -be 
they right or wrong. WeU chosen similies, me- 
taplion, and allegones, with method «dA ocW;Y« 
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do this (he best of any thing, because being taken 
froni objects already known and familiar to the 
understanding, they are conceived as fast as 
spoken ; and the correspondence being conclude 
ed, the thing they are brought to explain and elu- 
cidate is thought to be understood too. Thus 
fency passes for knowledge, and what is prettily 
said is mistaken for solid. I say not this to decry 
metaphor, or with design to take away that or- 
naipent of speech ; my business here is not with 
rhetoricians and orators, biit with philosophers and 
lovers of truth ; to whom I would beg leave to 
give this one rule whereby to try whether, in the 
upplication of their thoughts to any thing for the 
improvement of their Knowledge, they do in 
truth comprehend the matter before them really 
such as it is in itself. The way to discover this is 
to observe, whether in the laying it before themr 
selves or others, they make use only of borrowed 
representations, and ideas foreign to the things 
which are applied to it by way of accommodation^ 
•s bearing some proportion or imagined likeness to 
the subject under consideration. Figured and me- 
taphorical expressions do well to illustrate more 
abstruse and unfamiliar ideas, which the mind is 
j)Ot yet thoroughly accustomed to, but then thev 
must be made use of to illustrate ideas that we aC- 
jeady hftve, not to paint to us those which we yet 
liave not. Sqch borrowed and illqsive ideas mav 
foiUqwr^ti $ind solid truth, to set it off when founcC 
ibut must by nQ means he set in its place, and taken 
icr i(« Jf all our search as yet reached no farther 
ihj/ka sifDile a|)d metaphor, we may assure ourselves 
.T^JUtbex &ncy than lu^vr> ^xA ^i^i^^^^t^ 
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netrated into the inside and reality of the thin^ 
be it what it will, but content ourselves with what 
our imaginations^ not things themselves, furnish us 
with. 



SECT. XXXI 1 1. 



ASSENT. 



ly the whole conduct of the understandings 
there is nothing of more moment than to know 
when and where, and how fhr to give assent, and 
possibly there is nothing harder. It is very easily 
•aid, and nobody questions it, thnt giving and 
withholding our assent, and the degrees of it, 
should be regulated by the evidence which things 
carry with them ; and yet we see men are not the 
better for this rule ; some firmly embrace doctrines 
upon slight ground^:, some upon no grounds, and 
some contrary to appearance. Some admit of 
certainty, anci not to be moved in what they hold : 
others waver in every thing; and there want not 
those that reject all as uncertain. What then shall 
a novice, an enquirer, a stranger do, in the case ? 
I answer, use bis eyes. There is a correspon- 
dence in things, and agreement and disagreement 
in ideas, discernable ip very diffeyent degrees, and 
there are eyes in men to see them, if they please, 
only their eyes may be dimmed or dazzed, and 
the discerning sight them impaired or lost. Inte- 
rest and pasbion dazzle ; the custom of arguing on 
^ny side, even against our persuasions, d'ms the 
understanding, and makes it, by degrees, lose the 
£unjJty of discerning clearly betvj^^Xk UvxCn ^ds>\ 
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faisehood^ and so of adhering to the right side« 
it h not safe to play with erroFj and driess it up 
to ourselves or others in the 'shape of truth. — 
The mind by degrees loses its natural relish of real 
solid truth, is reconciled insensibly to any thing 
that can but be dressed up into any faint appear- 
ance of it ; and if the fancy be allowed tfie place 
of judgment at first in sport, it aflerwards comes 
by use to usurp it, and what is recommended by 
this flatterer, (that studies but to please,) is re- 
ceived for good. There are so many ways of &- 
Jacy, such arts of giving colours, appearances, and 
resemblances, by this court-dresser^ the fancy, that 
he who is not wary to admit nothing but truth it- 
self, very careful not to make his mind subservient 
so any thing else, cannot but be caught. He tliat has 
a mind to believe, has half assented already ; and 
he that by often arguing against his own sense, 
imposes falsehood on others, is not far from be- 
lieving himself. This takes away the great dis- 
tance there is betwixt truth ^nd falshood ; it brings 
them almost together, and makes it no great odds 
in things that approach so near, which you takf. ; 
and when tilings are brought to that pass, passion 
or interest, &c. easily, and without being per* 
ceived, determine which shall be the right. 



5ECT. XXXIV. 



INDIFFfRENCY. 



I HAVE said above, that we should keep fi 
perfect iadiSereTicy for all opinions^ not wilb anjr 
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f them true, or tiy to make them appear so ; but 
eiDg indifferent, receive and embrace them accord- 
ig as evidence, and that alone gives the attestation 
/truth. They that do thus, /'. e, keep their minds 
idifferent to opinions, to be determmed onl}' by 
videfice, will always find the understanding has 
erception enough to distinguish betweeni evi- 
ence or no evidence, betwixt plain and doubtful ; 
nd if they neither give nor refuse their assent but 
y that measure, they will be safe in the opinions 
ley have. Which being perhaps but few, this 
BUtion will have also this good in it, that it will 
•ttt them upon considering, and teach them the 
ecessity of examining more than they do ; without 
yhich the mind is but a receptacle of inconsist- 
ncies, not the store-house of truths. They that 
!o not keep up this indiiferency in themselves for 
U but truth, not supposed, but evidenced in 
bemsel ves, put coloured spectacles before their eyes, 
nd look on things through false glasses, and then 
hink themselves excused in following the false ap- 
pearances, which they themselves put upon them, 
do not expect that by this way the asst- nt should 
n every one be proportioned to the grounds and 
learness wherewith every truth is capable to be 
nade out, or that men should be perfectly kept 
rom error : that is more than human nature can 
y aoy means be advanced to ; 1 aim at no such 
nattainable privilege; I am only speaking of 
rhat they should do, who would deal fairly with 
lieir own minds, and make a right use of their 
icolties in the pursuit of truth ; we fail them a 
Teat deal more than they fail us. It is xux^xci^* 
tgement more than want of abilities \h^t m^xw 
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have reason to complain of, and which they ac- 
tually do complain of, in those that differ from 
them. He that by an indiSerency for all but 
trutl), suffers not his assent to go faster thaii his 
evidence, nor beyond it, vi'ill learn to examinei 
and examine fairly, instead of presuming; and 
nobody wrill be at a loss or in danger for want of 
embracing those truths, which are necessary in 
his station and circumstances. In any other wtfjr 
but this all the world are born to orthodoxy ; they y. 
imbibe at first the allowed opinions of their coon* ic 
try and party, and so, never questioning their 
truth, not one of an hundred ever examines- They Li 
are applauded for presuming they are in the right, i 
He that considers is a foe to orthodoxy, b^causf 
possibly he may deviate from some of the received 
doctrines there. And thus men without any in* 
dustry or acquisition of their own, inherit Jpcal 
truths, (for it is not the same every where,) and 
are inured to assent without evidence. This io- 
fluences farther than is thought ; for what one in 
an hundred of the zealous bigots in all partiei 
ever examines the tenets he is so stiff in, or ever 
thought it his business or duty so do ? It is su^ 
pected ofluke-warmness to suppose it necessary, 
and a tendency to apostacy to go about it. And 
If a man can bring his mind once to be positive and 
fierce for positions, whose evidence he lias never 
once examined, and that in matters of greatest 
concernment to him, what shall keep him from 
this short and easy way of being in the right in 
cafie% of less moment, ? thus we are taught to clo^h 
oar minds as we do our bod\e&, ^Clec the fashion in 
^'ogae, and it is accouided&iiV2A&C02istfiS!^» wvicfiftr 
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thing worse, not to do so. This custom wliich 
(who dare oppose) makes the short-sighted bigots, 
and the warier sceptics, as far as it prevails. 
And those that break from it are in danger of he- 
resy ; for taking the whole world, how much of it 
dotn truth and orthodoxy possess together ? Though 
it is by die last alone, (which has the good luck to 
be every where,) that error and heresy are judged 
of; for argument and evidence signify nothing in 
the case, and excuse no where, but are sure to be 
borne down in all societies by the infallible orOio- 
doxy of the place. Whether this be the way to 
truth and right assent, let the opinions that take 
place and prescribe in the several habitable parts 
of the earth, declare. I never saw any reason yet 
why truth might not be trusted to its own evi- 
dence : I am sure if that be not able to support it, 
there is no fence against error, and then truth and 
falsehood are but names that stand for the same 
things. Evidence, therefore, is that by which 
alone every man is, (and should be,) taught to regu- 
late his assent, who is then, and then only, in 
the right way when he follows it. 

Men deficient in knowledge are n«?UBlly in One 
of these three states, either whoUy ignorant ; or as 
doubting of some proposition they have either 
embraced formerly, or at present arc inclined to ; 
or, lastly, they do with assurance hold and profess 
without ever having examined, and being con- 
vinced by weir grounded arguments. 

The first of these are in the best state of the 
three, by having their minds yet in their perfect 
freedom and indifferency, the likelier to pursue 
truth the better, having no bias yel cUf ^^ «^tv \ft 
mislead tliem. 
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SECT. XXXV, 

INDIFFERENCY. 

For Ignorance with an indifferexicy/or troth is 
nearer to it, than opinion with ungrounded inclina- 
tion, which is the great source ot error. $ and they 
are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduct of a guidej that it ii 
an hundred to one will mislead them, than he that 
has not yet taken a step, and is likelier to be pre- 
vailed on to enquire after the right way. The last 
of the three sorts are in the worst condition of all ; 
for if a man can be persuaded and fully assured of 
any thing for a truth, without having examined 
what is there that he may not embrace for truth ; 
and if he has given himself up to believe a lie, what 
means is there lefl to recover one who can be as- 
sured without examining. To the other two this 
I crave leave to say, that as he that is ienorant it 
in the best state of the two, so he should pursue 
truth in a method suitable to that state, /• e, by 
enquiring directly into the nature of the thing it- 
self, without minding the opinions of others, or 
troubling himself with their questions or disputes 
about it, but to see what he himself can, sincerely 
searching after truth, find out. He that proceeds 
upon others* principles in his enquiry into any sci- 
ences, though he be resolved to examine theidSihiid 
judge of them freely, does yet at least put himself 
on that side, and post himself in a party which he 
will not quit until he be beaten out ; by which the 
mtkd is insensibly engaged to make what defence 
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it can, and so is unawares biassed. 1 do not say 
but a man should embrace some opinion when he 
has examined, else he examines to no purpose ; 
^but the surest and safest way is to have no opinion 
at all until he has examined, and that without any 
the least regard to the opinions or systems of other 
men about it. For example, were it my business 
to understand physic, would not the safer and rea* 
dier way be to consult nature itself, and inform my 
self in the history of diseases and their cures, than 
e!4>ou8ing the pnnciples of the dogmatists, metho- 
ditts, or chymists, engage in all the disputes con- 
cerning either of those systems, and supp<lse it true, 
until I have tried what they can say to beat me 
out of it. Or, supposing that Hippocrates, or any 
other book, mfatlibly contains the whole art of 
physic, would not the direct way be to study, read, 
and consider that book, weign and compare the. 
parts of it, to find the truth, rather than espouse 
the doctrines of any party; who, though they ac- 
knowledge his authority, have already interpreted 
and wire-drawn all his text to their own sense ; 
the tincture whereof when I have imbibed, I am 
more in danger to misunderstand his true meaning, 
than if I had come to him with a mind unprepos- 
sessed by doctors and commentators of my sect, 
whose reasonings, interpretation, and language, 
which 1 have been used to, will of course make all 
chiipe that way, and make another, and perhaps 
theK^nuine meaning of the author seem harsh, 
strained, and uncouth to me. For words having 
naturally none of their own, carry that signification 
to the hearer that he is used to put upon them« 
whatever be the sense of htm that us/&^ ^Qm«— 
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This, 1 think, is visibly so ; and if it be, he that 
begins to have any doubt ofan^ of his tenets, which 
he received without eKamination, ought, as tnach 
as he can, to put himself wholly into this state of 
ignorance in reference to that question, andthtovlr^ 
ing wholly by all his former notions, and the opi^ 
tiions of others, examine, with a perfect indiffer^ 
ency, the question in its source, without any iiieli'> 
nation to either side, or any regard to his or athen 
unexamined opinion. This, I own, is no easy 
thing to do, but I am not enquiring the easj way 
to opinion, but the right way to truth ; which thet 
must follow who will deal fairly with their owri 
understandings and their own souU. 



SECT. XXXV 1. 



QUESTION. 



The indifferency that I here propose, will also 
enable them to state the question right, which 
they are in doubt about, without which they can 
neyer come to a fair and clear decision of it. 



SECT. XXXVII. 



PERSEVERANCE. 



Another fruit from this ikKliflerency, and the> 
considering tilings in themselves, abstract from our 
own opinions and other men's notions, and dis« 
courses on them, will be that each man will pur^ 
sue his thoughts in that metliod which will be most 
M^reeMe io the, nature of lt\Q lVv\\\%t ^^^ to bis w^ 
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^ . f 

prehension of what it suggests;^ to him ; in which 
Se ought to proceed with re^arity and consi^r 
tency, until he come to a welI-|rounacd resolution 
vrberein he may acquiesce. Jf it be objected that 
Ibis wilt require every man to 1^ a scholar, an4 
quit all his other business^ and bttake himself whol- 
\y to study, I answer* I propo^ no more to any 
cme than he has time for. Soroi^ men's state and 
coodition require no great extent of knowledge ; 
the necessary provision for life £}lIows the greatest 
pari of their time. But one mail's want ofleisure 
)s no excuse for the oscitancyt and ignorance of 
those who have time to spare;, and every one haf 
enough to get as much knowledge as is reauirej 
and expected of him ; and he ^at does not that, U 
in love with ignorance, and is sfccountable for it* 

, L_ 

SECT. XXXVJII. 



r&£$uMrTi(||N. 

The variety of distempers ib men*sjQQinds is as 
great as those in their bodies ; i^nie are <p)Ndemic, 
few escape them, and everv-orip too, if, he would 
fcok into himself, would find sod^ defect of his paN 
ticular genius. There is scarce ^ny one without 
some idiosyncrasy, that he sulfas by.^ This man 
presumes upon his parts, that the v will hot fail him 
upon time of need, and so thinks It supenluous la- 
bour to make any provisions beforeehand. His un- 
derstanding is to nim like Fortunaluf's purse, which 
k always to furnish him without eUer put^ng'^ny 
thing into it before hand ; and so Be sits still satis- 
6ed, without ^deavouring Iq sqpxe Vvvs-^>^tA^t<? 
I 2 \. \ 
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Standing with knowledge. It is the spontaneous 
product of the country, and what need of labour in 
tillage ? Such men may spread their native riches 
before the ignorant ; but they were best not come 
to stress and trial with the skilful. We are bom 
ignorant of every thing. The superficies of things 
that surround them; make impressions on the neg- 
ligent, but nobody penetrates into the inside with- 
out labour, attention, and industry. Stonef and 
timber grow of themselves ; but yet there is no 
uniform pile> with symmetry and convenience to 
lodge in, without toil and pains. God has made 
the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful 
without us ; but it will never come into our heads 
all at once ; we must bring it home piece-meal, 
and there set it up by our own industry, or else we 
shall have nothing but darkness and a chaos within, 
whatever order and light there be in things witlv- 
out us. 



SECT. XXXIX. 



DESPONDENCY. 

. On the other side, theie are others that depress 
their own minds, despond at the first difHculty, and 
conclude that the getting an insight in any of the 
sciences, or making any progress in knowledge, 
farther than serves their ordinary business, is above 
their capacities. These sit still, because they think 
they have not legs to go, as the others I last men- 
tioned do, because they think they have wings 
to fly, and can soar on high when they please. 
To these latter one may for answer appU to the 
proverb, ^' use legs and have Vegi" ^Q\aA&.>j\xi^'«(\ 
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what stfegth of parts he has until he has tried 
tbem* Aod of the understanding one may most 
tjrmly say, that its force is greater generally than 
h tbizdiLs^ until it is put to it. *' Viresque acquirit 
coodo.'* 

Axvd therefore the proper remedy here is but 
io set ihe mind to work, and apply the thoughts 
vigorously to the business ; for it holds in the 
stf p|;gles of the mind, as in those of war, " dum 
putant se vincere vicere ;'' a persuasion that we 
shall overcome any difficulties that we meet with in 
the sciences, seldom fails to carry us through them, 
Nol>ody knows the strength of his mind, and the 
force of steady and regular application, until he 
has tried. This is certain, he that sets out upop 
weak legs will not only go farther, but grow 
stronger too, than one who with a vigorous consii- 
iution, and firm limbs, only sits still. 

Something of kin to this, men may observe in 
tliejpselves, when the mind frights itself, (as it of* 
ten does,) with any thing reflected on in gross, and 
transiently viewed, cunfusedly, and at a distance. 
Tilings Urns offered to the mind carry, the shew of 
r.otliing.but difficulty in them, and are thought to 
be wrapped up in impenetrable obscurity. But 
ths truth is, these are nothing but spectres that the 
understanding raises to itself, to flatter its own la- 
ziness. It sec!s nothing distinctly in things remote, 
and in a huddle, and therefore concludes too faint- 
ly, that there is nothing irore clear to be disco- 
vered in them. It is but to approach nearer, and 
that mist of our own raising that enveloped them, 
will remove ; and those I'lat in the mist appeared 
hideous giants not to be grappkd Yi\v.V\, 'wVOv \i^ 
13 . 
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found to be of the ordinary and natural size and 
shape. Things that in a remote and confused 
view seem very obscure, must be approached by 
gentle and regular steps ; and wkat is most visible, 
easy, and obvious, in them first considered. Re- 
duce them into their distinct parts ; and then in 
their due order bring all that should be known 
concerning every one of those parts, into plain and 
simple questions ; and then, what was thought ob« 
scure, perplexed, and too hard for weak parts, will 
lay itself open to the understanding in a fair view, 
and let the mind into that which before it was awed 
with, and kept at a distance from, as wholly mys- 
terious. I appeal to my reader's experience, wne- 
ther this has never happened to him^ especially 
when busy on one thing, he has occasionally re- 
flected on another. I ask him, whether he has ne- 
ver thus been scared with a sudden opinion of 
mighty difficulties, which yet have vanished when 
he has seriously and methodically applied himself 
to the consideration of this seeming terrible sub- 
ject ; and there has been no other matter of asto- 
nishment left, but that he amused himself with so 
discouraging a prospect of his own raising, about 
a matter which in the handling was found to have 
nothing in it more strange nor intricate than se- 
veral other things which he had long since, and 
with ease mastered. This experience should teach 
us how to deal with such bugbears another time, 
which should rather serve to excite our vigour, 
than enervate our industry. The surest way for a 
learner, in this as in all other cases, is not to ad- 
vance bj^ jumps and large strides ; let that which 
ie sets himself to learn next, b^ vcvd^^d the next. 
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J. e, as nearly conjoined with what he knows alrea- 
dy as is possible ; let it be distinct, but not remote 
firom it ; let it be new, and what he did not know 
before, that the understanding may advance ; but 
let it be as liltle at once as it may be, that its ad- 
vances may be clear, and sure. All the ground 
that it gets this way it will hold. This distinct, 
gradual growth in knowledge is (rm and sure, it 
carries its own light with it in every step of its pro< 
gression in an easy and ordinary train, than which 
there is nothing of more use to the understanding. 
And though this perhaps may seem a very slow 
and lingering way to knowledge, yet I dare con- 
fidently affirm, that whoever will try it in himself, 
or any one he will teach, shall find the advances 
greater in this method, than they would in the same 
space of time have been in any other he could 
have taken. The greatest part of true knowledge 
lies in a distinct peiception of things in themselves 
distmct. And some men give more clear light and 
knowledge by the bare distinct stating of a ques- 
tion, than others by talking of it in gross whole 
hours together. In this, they who so state a ques- 
tion, do no more but separate and disentangle 
the parts of it one from another, and lay them when 
u\ disentangled, in their due order. This often, 
williout any more ado, resolves the doubt, and 
shews thenjind where the truth lies. The agree- 
ment or disagreement of the ideas in question, when 
they are once separated and distinctly considered, 
is, in many cases, presently perceived, and there- 
by clear and lasting knowledge gained; whereas 
things in gross taken up together, and so laying to- 
gether in confusion^ can produce ia \X\^ lavsAWV 
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a confused, which in effect is no, knowledge ; or 
at least, when it comes to be examined, and made 
use of, will prove little better than none. I there- 
fore take the liberty to repeat here again what I 
have said elsewhere, that in learning any thing* as 
little should be proposed to the mind at once, as is 
possible; and that being understood and fully mas- 
tered, to proceed to the next adjoining part yet un- 
■known, simple, un perplexed proposition belonging 
to the matter in hand, and tending to the clearing 
^hat is principally designed. 



SECT. XL. 



ANALOGY. 



Analogy IS of great use to the mind in many 
cases, especially in natural philosophy, and that 
part of it chiefly which consists in happy and suc- 
cessful experiments. But here we must lake care 
that we keep ourselves within that wherein the 
analogy consists. For example, the acid oil of vi- 
triol is found to be good in such a case, therefore 
the spirit of nitre or vinegar, may be used in the 
like case. If the good effect of it be owing whol" 
ly to the acidity of it, the trial may be justified; 
but if there be something else besides the acidity in 
the oil of vitriol, which produces the good We de- 
sire in the case, we mistake that fur the analogy, 
which is not, and suffer our understanding to be 
misguided by a wrong supposition ol analogy where 
there is none. 
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SECT. XLI. 



ASSOCIATION. 



Though I have in the second book of my es- 
saj concerning human understanding, treated of the 
association ofideas ; ^et having done it tliere his- 
torically, as giving a view of the understanding ill 
this as well as its several other ways of operat- 
ing, rather than designing there to enquire into the 
remedies, ought to be applied to it. It will, under 
this latter consideration, afford other matter of 
thought to those who have a mind to instruct them* 
selves thoroughly in the right way of conducting 
iUeiT understandings ; and that the rather, because 
this, if I mistake not, is as frequent a cause of mis- 
take and error in us, as perhaps any thing else that 
can be named, and is a disease of the mind as hard 
to be cured as any ; it being a very hard thing to 
convince any one that things are not so, and natu- 
rally so as they constantly appear to him. 

Sy this one easy and unheeded miscarriage of the 
understanding, sandy and loose foundations be- 
come infallible principles, and will not suffer them- 
selves to be touched or questioned : such unnatural 
connections become by custom as natural to the 
mind, as sun and light. Fire and warmth go together; 
and so seem to carry with them as natural an evi- 
dence as self-evident truths themselves. And 
where then shall one with hopes of success begin 
the cures? Many men firmly embrace fabhw>d 
ibr truth ; not only because they never thought 
otherwise, but also because thus blinded as the^ 
iiave beeofrom (Ae beginning, they u^^x ^^\^^ 
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think otherwise ; at least without a vigour of mind 
able to contest the empire of habits and look into its 
own principles ; a freedom which few men have 
the notions of in themselves, and fewer are allowed 
the practice of by others ; it being the great art and 
business of the teachers and guides in most sects 
to suppress, as much as they can, this fundamental 
duty which every man owes himself, and is the 
first steady step towards right and truth in • the 
whole tram of his actions and opinions. This 
would give one reason to suspect, that such 
teachers are conscious to themselves of the fals- 
hood or weakness of the tenets they profess^ 
since they will not suffer the grounds whereon 
they are ouilt to be examined ; when as those who 
seek truth only, and desire to own and propagate 
nothing else, freely expose their principles to the 
test, and are pleased to have them examined, give 
men leave to reject them if they can ; and if there 
be any thing weak and unsound in tliem, are wiU 
ling to have it detected, and they themselves, as 
well as others, may not lay any stress upon any re- 
ceived proposition beyond what the evidence of 
its truth will warrant and allow. 

There is, I know, a great fault among all sorts o£ 
people, of principling their children and scholars | 
which at last, when looked into, amounts to no 
more, but making them imbibe their teachers* no* 
tions and thence by an implicit faith, and firmly to 
adhere to them whether true or ^se. What co- 
lours may be given to this, or of what use it may be 
when practised upon the vulgar destined to labour* 
and given up to the service of their bellies, I will 
here enquire. Bat as to \\.\e un^etvMOM^ ^rt of mai^ 
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kind, whose condition allows them leisure, and let- 
ters, and enquiry after truth ; I can see no other 
right way of principling them, but to take heed, as 
much as may be, that in their tender years, ideas 
that have no natural cohesion, come not to be 
united in their heads, and that this rule be often 
inculcated to them to be their guide in the 
whole course of their lives and studies, viz, that 
they never suffer any ideas to be joined in their un- 
derstandings, in any other or stronger combination 
than what their own nature and correspondence 
give them ; and that they often examine those that 
they find linked together in their minds, whether 
this association of ideas be from the visible agree- 
ment that is in the ideas themselves, or from the 
habitual and prevailing custom of the mind join- 
ing them thus together in thinking. 

This is for cautipn against this evil, before it be 
thoroughly rivet ted by custom in the understanding ; 
but he that would cure it when habit has established 
it, must nicely observe the very quick, and almost 
imperceptible motions of the mind in its habitual 
actions. What I have said in another place about 
the cliange of the ideas of sense into those of judg- 
ment, may be proof of this. Let any one not skil- 
led in painting, be told when he sees bottles and 
tobacco-pipes, and other things so painted, as they 
are in some places shewn, that he does not see pro- 
tuberancies, and yon will not convince him but by 
the touch : he will not believe that by an instan- 
taneous legerdemain of his own thoughts, one idea 
i<; substituted for the other, flow frequent in- 
stances may one meet with of this, in the aT^\\vY\|^%c& 
theJearned, who not seldotii in two\dea^l\\^V VW^ 
iavebccn accustomed to join in their mmds, %\3\i^\\- 
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tute one for the other ; and/I am apt to think, often 
without perceiving it themselves. This, whilst 
they are under the deceit of it, makes them un- i 
capable of conviction, and they applaud themselves 1 
as zealous champions for truth, when indeed thej . j 
are contending for error. And the confusion of -j 
two different ideas, which a customary connection 
of them in their minds hath made to them almost 
one, fills their head with false views, and their rea- 
sonings with false consequences. 



SECT. XLir. 



FALLACIES* 



Right understanding consists in (he discovery 
and adherence to truth, and that in the perception 
of the visible or probable agreement or disagree* 
ment of ideas as they are affirmed and denied one 
of another. From whence it is evident, that the 
right use and conduct of the understanding, whose 
business is purely truth, and nothing else, is, that . 
the mind should be kept in a perfect indiflferency, 
not inclining to either side, any farther than evi- 
dence settles it by knowledge, or the over-balance i 
of probability gives it the turn of assent and belief; 
but yet it is very hard to meet with any discourse, ,: 
wherein one may not perceive the author not only i 
maintain, (for that is reasonable and fit,) but in- [ 
dined and biassed to one side of the question, with -' 
marks of a desire that it should be true. 

If it be asked me, how authors who have such s 
bias, and lean to it may be discovered ; I answar^ 
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by observing how in their writings or arguings 
thej^ are often led by their inclinations to change 
the ideas of the question, either by changing the 
terms, or by adding and joining others to them, 
whereby the ideas under consideration are so 
varied as to be more serviceable to their purpose, 
and to be thereby brought to an easier and nearer 
agreement, or more visible and remoter disagree- 
ment one with another. This is plain and direct 
sophistry ; but I am farTrom thinking, that where- 
ever it is found it is made use of with design to de- 
ceive and mislead the readers. 

It is visible that men's prejudices and inclinations 
by this way impose often upon themselves ; and 
their affection for truth, under their prepossession 
in favour of one side, is the very thing that leads 
them from it. Inclination suggests and slides into 
their discourse favourable terms, which introduce 
iiivourable ideas, until at last by this means, that is 
concluded clear and evident, thus dressed up, 
which, taken in its native state, by making use of 
none but the precise determined ideas, would find 
no admittance at all. The putting these glosses on 
what they affirm, these, as they are thought, hand- 
some, easy, and graceful explications, of what they 
are discoursing on, is so much the character of < 
what is c^ed and esteemed writing well, that it is 
^rery hard to thiuk that authors will ever be per- 
suaded to leave what serves so well to propagate 
Iheir opinions, and procure themselves credit in the 
world, for a more jejune and dry way of writing, 
bj keeping to the same terms precisely annexed to 
^e same ideas ; a sour and blunt stifihess tolerable 

K 
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in malbemalicians only, who force their way, and 
make truth prevail by irresistible demonstration. 

But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with to 
quit the looser, though more insinuating ways of 
writing, if they will not think fit to keep close to 
truth and instruction by unvaried terms, and plain 
unsophisticated arguments, yet it concerns readers 
not to be imposed on by falacies, and the prevail- 
ing ways of insinuation. To do thisj^ the surest, 
and most effectual remedy is to fix in the mind 
the clear and distinct ideas of the question stripped 
of words; and so likewise in the train of argu- 
mentation, to take up the author's ideas neglect* 
ing his words, observing how they connect or 
separate those in the question. He that does this 
will be able to cast off all that is superfluous ; he 
will see what is pertinent, what coherent, what is 
direct to, what slides by the question. This will 
readily shew him all the foreign ideas in the dis- 
course, and where they are brought in; and 
though they perhaps dazzled the writer, yet he 
will perceive that they give no light nor strength 
to his reasonings. 

This, though it be the shortest and easiest way 
of reading books with profit, and keeping one s 
self from being misled by great names or plausible 
discourses ; yet it being hard and tedious lc» those 
who have not accustomed themselves to it ; it is 
not to be expected that every one, (amongst those 
few who really pursue truth) should this wajr 
guard his understanding from being imposed on 
by the wilful, or at least undesigned sophistry, 
jvhich oreeps into most of the books of argument. 
They ihat wriiQ against \W\i coivsvcXawr^ <iT that 
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next to them, are resolved to maintain the tenets 
of a party they are engaged in, cannot be supposed 
to reject any arms that may help to defend their 
cause, and therefore such should be read with the 
greatest caution. And they who write for opi- 
nions they are sincerely persuaded of, and believe 
to be true, think they may so far allow themselves 
to indulge their laudable aflfection to truth, as to 
permit their esteem of it, to give it the best co- 
lours, and set it off with the best expressions and 
dress they can, thereby to gain it the easiest en- 
trance into the minds of their readers, and fix it 
deepest there. 

One of those being the state of mind we mar 
j«ttly suppose most writers to be in, it is fit their 
readers, who apply to them for instruction, should 
not lay by that caution which becomes a sincere 
pursuit of truth, and should make them always 
watchful against whatever might conceal or mis* 
represent it. If they have not the skill of repre- 
senting to themselves the author's sense by pure 
ideas separated from sounds, and thereby divested 
of the false lights and deceitful ornaments of 
speech ; this yet they should do, they should keep 
tne precise question steadily in their minds, carry 
it along with them through the whole discourse, 
and suffer not the least alteration in the terms, 
either by addition, substraction, or substituting any 
other. This every one can do who has a mind to 
it; and he that has not a mind to it, it is plain 
makes his understanding only the warehouse of 
other men's lumber ; I mean false and unconclud- 
ing reasonings, rather than a repository oC Vc\x\.Vv. 
kr his own use, which will prove «ub«ltsA!vaX»^xA 
K 2 
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Stand him in stead when he has occasion for it. 
And whether such an one deals fairfy b^ his own 
mind^ and conducts his own understanding rights 
I leave to his own understanding to judge. 



SECT* XLIIL 

FUNDAMENTAL VERITIES. 

The mind of man being very narrow, and so 
slow in making acquaintance with things, and 
taking in new truths, that no one man is capable, 
in a much longer life than ours, to know all truths; 
it becomes our prudence in our search ofter know- 
ledge, to employ our thoughts about fundamental 
and material questions, carefully avoiding those 
that are trifling, and not sufiering ourselves to be 
diverted from our main even purpose, by those 
that are merely incidental. How much of many 
youn^ men's time is thrown away in purely logical 
enquiries, I need not mention. This is no better ; 
than if a man who was to be a painter, should : 
spend all his time in examining the threads of the j 
several cloths he is to paint upon, and counting the : 
hairs of each pencil and brush he intends to use in { 
the laying on of his colours. Nay, it is much ' 
worse than for a young painter to spend his ap- 
prenticeship in such Useless niceties ; for he at the 
end of all his pains to no purpose, .finds that it b 
not painting, nor any help to it, and so is really to 
no purpose. Whereas men designed for schobn 
have often their heads so filied and warmed with 
disputes on logical questiotvs, \3t\^\. ^iiafc>jAak» ^iwwfc 
fUry useless notions for leai aud %\x>a^Vaxw>^i^>w«w*^ 
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ledge, and think their understandings so well fur- 
nbhed with science, that they need not look any 
farther into the nature of things, or descend to the 
mechanical drudgery of experiment and enquiry. 
This is so obvious a mismanagement of the under* 
standine* and that in the professed way to know- 
ledge, that it could not be passed by ; to which 
might be joined abundance of questions, and the 
way of handling of them in the schools. What 
faults in particular of this kind, every man is, or 
may be guilty of, would be infinite to enumerate, 
it suffices to nave shewn that superficial and slight 
discoveries and obser\'ations that contain nothing 
6f moment in themselves, nor serve as clues to lead 
tis into farther knowledge, should be lightly passed 
by, and never thought worth our searching iafler. 
There are fundamental truths that lie at the bot- 
tom, the basis upon which a great many others 
rest, and in which they have their consistency. 
These are teeming truths, rich in store, with which 
they furnish the mind, and, like the lights of hea- 
ven, are not only beautiful and entertaining in 
themselves, but give light and evidence to other 
things, that without them could not be seen or 
known. Such is that admirable discovery of Mr. 
Newton, that all bodies gravitate to one another, 
which may be counted as the basis of natural phi- 
losophy ; which of what use it is to the under* 
standing of the great frame of our solar system he 
has to the astonishment of the learned world 
shewn, and how much farther it would guide us in 
other thirrgs, if rightly pursued, is not yet known. 
Our Saviour's great rule, that ive should love our 
peighboyr as ourselves, is such a fundanveu\.?\\x>a.>\\V:i\ 
K 3 
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the regulating human society ; that, I thin 
by that alone^ one might without difficultyj 
mine all the cases and doubts in social m< 
These^ and such as these are the truths we 
endeavour to find out, and store our mind 
Which leads me to another thing in the com 
the understanding! that is no less necessary. 



SECT. XLIV. 



BOTTOMING, 



To accustom ourselves in any question pr 
fo examine and find out upon what it oc 
Most of the difHculties that come in oui 
when well considered and traced^ lead us t< 
proposition, which known to be true, cle: 
doubt, and gives an easy solution of the qu 
whilst topical and superficial arguments, of 
there is store to be found on both sides, filli 

. bead- with variety of thoughts, and the mout 
copious discourse, serve only to amuse the 
standing, and entertain company without c 
to the bottom of the question, the only ph 
rest and stability for an inquisitive miqd, 
tendency is only to truth and knowI<:iIge. 

For exam pie, if it be demanded, wheth 
Grand Seignior can lawfully take what h 
from any of his people ? This question can 
resolved without coming to a certainty, w 
all men are naturally equal; for upon that it 
and that truth well settled in the understa: 

and carried in the mind through the vario 
Indies concerning the various r\gVvV% qI m^^ 
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cieiy, will go a great way in uutiing an end to 
them, and dewing on which sine the tiuth.is. 



SECT. XLV. 
TRAKSPBRRfNG OF THOUGHTS. 

There is scarce any thing more for the iin<» 
provement of knowledge, for the ease of life, and 
the dispatch of business, than for a man to be ab]^ 
to dispose of his own thoughts ; and there is scarce 
any thing harder in the whole conduct of his un- 
derstanding than to get a full mastery over it« 
The mind m a waking man, has always some ob- 
ject that it applies itself to ; which* when we are 
lazy or unconcerned, we can easily change, and 
at pleasure trai^fer the thoughts to another, and 
from thence to a third, which has no relation to 
either of the former. Hence men forwardly con- 
clude, and frequently say, nothing is so free as 
thought, and it were well it were so; but the 
contrary will be found true in several instances; 
and there are many cases wherein there is nothing 
more restive and ungovernable than our thoughts : 
they will not be directed what objects to pursue, 
nor be taken off from those they have once fixed 
on, but run away with a man in pursuit of those 
ideas they have in view, let him do what he can. 

I will not here mention again what I have above 
taken notice of how hard it is to get the mind 
narrowed by a custom of thirty or forty years 
standing to a scanty collection of obvious jind coui* 
mon ideas, to enlarge itself to a more copious stocky 
9nd grow into sta acquaintance mV)^ >\tf>^>^^ ^ 
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wonld afford more abundant matter of useful con- 
tempiatimi; it is not of tbw I am here speaking. 
The inconvenience I would here represent and find 
a remedy for^ is the difBculty. there is sometimes to 
transfer our minds from one subject to another, in 
csLse^ wjiere the ideas are equally familiar to us. 

Matters that are recommended to our thoughts 
by any of our passions, take possession of our mmds 
ivith a kind of authority, and will not be kept out 
or dislodged, but if the passion that rules, were, 
for the time, (he sherifFof the place, and came with 
all the pos9(e, the understanding is seised and take^ 
Dvith the object it introduces, as if it had a legal 
right to be alone considered there. There b 
scarce any body, I think, of so calm a temper who 
hath not sometime found this tyranny on his un- 
derstanding, and suffered under the ihconvenienoe 
of it. Who is there almost whose mind, at some 
time or other, love or anger, fear or grief has not 
so fastened to some clog, that it could not turn it* 
self to any other object. I call it a clog, for it 
bangs upon the mind so as to hinder its vigour ane| 
activity in the pursuit of other contemplations, and 
advances itself little or not at all in the knowledge 
of the thing which it so closely huggs and constants 
fy pores on. Men tlius possessed, are sometimes 
as if they were so in the worst sense, and lay un- 
der the power of an inchantmcnt. They see not 
TvJiat passes before their eyes, hear not the audible 
discourse of the company ; and when by any 
strong application to them they are routed a little, 
they areitke men brought to themselves from some 
remote region ; whereas in truth they come no far, 
iker thui their secret ca\wR^ n^V\t\, ytV<R\^ <hey 
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,ve been wholly taken up with the puppet, which 
for that time appointed for their entertainment. 
be shame that such dumps cause to well-bre4 
iople, when it carries them away from the com- 
my, where they should bear a part in the conver- 
tion« is a sufficient argument, that it is a fault ia 
e conduct of our understanding, not to have that 
)wer over it as to make use of it to those pur- 
)ses, and on tliose occasions wherein we bav^ 
sed of its assistance. The mind should be 
ways free, and ready to turn itself to the va- 
ety of objects that occur, and allow them as muc|i 
)nsideration as shall, for that time^ be thought fit. 
o be engrossed so by one subject, as not to be 
revailed on to leave it for another that we judgie 
tter for our contemplation, is to make it of no use 
> us. Did this state of mind remain always so, 
very one would, without scruple,, give it the 
ame of perfect madness ; and while it does last, 
t whatever intervals it returns, siich a rotation of 
lioughts about the same object no more carries 
IS forwards to the attainment of knowledge, than 
;etting upon a mill-horse, whilst he jogs on in his 
Circular track, would carry a. man a journey. 

I grant something must be allowed to legitimate 
»assions, and to natural inclinations. Every man 
asides occasional affections, has beloved studie;;, 
nd those the mind will more closely stick to ; but 
'et it is best that it should be always at liberty, and 
inder the free disposal of the man, to act how, 
ind upon what he directs. This we should endea- 
vour to obtain, unless we would be content with 
;uch a flaw in our understandings, that sonqetimea 
vc sbouJd be as it were withoul\l\ totvVV&x^x*^ 
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JIttle better than so in cases where we cannot make 
ifse of it 1o those purposes we would, and which 
stand in present need of it. 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for 
this disease, we must know the several causes of 
if, and thereby regulate the cure, if we will hope 
to labour with success. 

One we have already instanced in, whereof all 
men that reflect hare so general a knowledge, and 
so often an experience in themselves, that nobody 
d9ubts of it. A prevailing passion so pins down 
our thoughts to the object and concern of it, that 
a man passionately in love cannot bring himself to 
think of his ordinary affairs, nor a kind mother 
dtooping under the loss of a child^ is not able to 
bear a- part as she was wont in the discourse of the 
company or conversation of her friends. 

But though passion be the most obvious and 
general, yet it is ti6i the only cause that binds up 
the understanding, an(l confines it for the time to 
one object, from which it will not be taken oflT. 

Besides this, we may often find that the under* 
standing when it has awhile employed itself upon a 
subjectwhich either chance, or some slight accident, 
offered to it without the interest or recommendation 
of any passion works itself into a warmth, and by 
degrees gets into a career, wherein, like a bowl 
down a hill, it increases its motion by' going, 
and will not be stopped or diverted, though, when 
the heat is over, it sees all this earnest applica- 
tion was about a trifle not worth a thought, and 
all the pains employed about.it, lost labour. 

There is a third sort, if 1 mistake not, yef lower 
than this; it is a sort ot cVvM\^iv^'^%, \l \ xoa.^ 
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80 say, of the understanding, wherein, during 
the fit, it play» with, and dandles some insig* 
nificant puppet io no end, nor with any design 
at all, and yet cannot easily be got from it. Thus 
some trivial sentence, or a scrap of poetry will 
sometimes get info men's heads, and make such a 
chiming there, that there is no stilling of it ; no 
peace to be obtained, nor attention to any thii^ 
else, but this impertinent guest will take up the 
mind, and possess the thoughts in spile of ail en- 
deavours to get rid of it. Whether every one 
has experimented in themselves this troublesome 
intrusion of some frisking ideas which thus impor- 
tune the understanding, and hinder it frotn being 
better employed, I know not. But persons of 
very good parts, and those more than one, I have 
heard speak and complain of it themselves. The 
reason I have to make this doubt, is from wjiat I 
have known in a case something of kin to this^ 
though much odder, and that is of a sort of visions 
tliat some people have lying quiet but per^tly 
awake in tlie dark, or with their eyes shut. It is it 
great variety of faces, most commonly very odd ones, 
that appear to th^m in train one after another ; 
so that having had just the sight of one, it imme- 
diately passes away to give place to another, that 
the same instant succeeds, and has as quick an 
exit as its leader, and so they march on in a ccm- 
stant succession ; nor can any one of them by any 
endeavour be stopped or retained beyond the in- 
stant of its appearance, but is thnist out by its 
follower, which will have its turn. Concerning 
this fantastical phg^nomenon, I ha^ve talked vivIa. 
Hvcra] people, whereof some heiv^btw V^TSs^'i 
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.acquainted with it, and others ha^'e been so wholly 
strangers to it, that they could hardly be brought 
lo conceive or believe it. I knew a lady of ex« 
celKent. parts, who had got past thirty, without 
baving ever had the least notice of any such thing; 
she wait, so great a stranger to it, that when she 
heard me and another talking of it, could 'scarce 
£>rbear thinking we bantered her; but sometime 
after drinking a large dose of dilute tea, (as she 
was ordered by a physician,) going to bed, she 
told us at next meeting, that she had now expe- 
rimented what our discourse had much ado to 
persuade her of. She had seen a great variety of 
fices in a long train, succeeding one another, as 
we had descnbed, Uiey were all strangers and 
intruders, such as she had no acquaintance with 
before, nor sought after then, and as they came 
of themselves t^sy went too; none of them staid 
a moment, nor could be detained by all tlie en- 
deavours she could use, but went on in their so- 
loTOD procession, just appeared and then vanished. 
This odd phenomenon seems to have a mechanical 
cause, and to depend upon the matter and motion 
of the blood or animal spirits. . ^ 

When the fancy is bound by passion, I kno^ 
no way to set the mind free and at liberty to pro* 
Sticute what thoughts the man would make choice 
ol but to allay the present passion, or counter-fat 
]ance it with another, which is an art to be got by 
-study, and acquaintance with the passions. 

Those who find themselves «pt to be carried 

away with the spontaneoai current of their own 

MocMfcIs, not excited by any ^sston or interest, 

musiieyety wary andt:aie&\ixw 9X\^«Sisv\\9ia»»4 
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of it to stop it, and never humour their minds in 
being thus triflingly busy. Men know the value 
of their corporal liberty, and therefore suffer not 
willirigly fetters and chains to b^ put upon them. 
To have the mind captivated is, for the time, cer- 
tainly the greater evil of the two, and deserves 
our utmost care and endeavours to preserve the 
freedom of bur better part. And in this case ouc 
pains will not be lost ; striving and struggling will 
prevail^ if We constantly, in all such occsSbns, 
make use of it. We must n^ver indulge dsese 
trivial attentions of thought ; as soon as we find 
the mind makes itself a business of nothing, we 
should immediately disturb and check it, introduce 
new and more serious considerations, and not 
leave until we have beaten it off from the pur- 
soit it was upon. This, at first, if we have let 
the contrary practice grow to a habit, will perhaps 
be difficult; but constant endeavours will by de- 
grees prevail, and at last make it easy. And 
when a man is pretty well advanced, and can 
command his mind off at pleasure from incidental 
and undesigned pursuits, it may not be amiss foe 
him to go on farther, and make attempts upon 
meditations of greater moment, that at the last he 
may have full power over his own mind, and be 
so fully master of his own thoughts, as to be able 
to transfer them from one subject to another, with 
the same ease that he can lay by any thing he has in 
his- hand, and take something else that he has a 
mind to in the room of it This liberty of mind is 
of great use both in business and study, and he 
that has got it will have no small advantage of 
ease and dispatch in all that is lV\e OcvQARC^ VcA 
jaseAI empIoym&fU of his undecs^acvOosv^^ i 

If 
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The third and last way which I mentioned tlie 
mind to be sometimes taken up with, I mean tlie 
chiming of some particular words or sentence in 
the memory, and, as it were, making a noise in 
the head, and the like, seldom happens but when 
the mind is lazy, or very loosely or negligently cm- 
ployed. It were better indeed to be without such 
impertinent and useless repetitions. Any obvious 
idea, when it is roving causelessly at a venture, I)c- 
ing io^ more use and apter to suggest something 
ivoilVi consideration, than the insigni6cant buz of 
purely empty sounds. But since the rouzing ofthc 
mind, and setting the understanding on work with 
sopae degree of vigour, does for tlie most part pre- 
sently set it free from these idle companions; it may 
not be amiss whenever we find ourselves troubled 
with them, to make \ise of so profitable a remedy 
tliat is always at liand. 
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-IVEADING U for the improvement of the un- 
derstanding. 

The improvement of the understandin? is for 
two ends; first, for our own increase of know- 
ledge ;. secondly, to enable «s to deliver and make 
out that knowledge to others. 

The latter of these, if it be not the chief end of 
study in a genfleman ; yet it is at least equal to 
the other,' since the greatest part of his busine^ 
and usefulness in the world is by the influence of 
what he says, or writes to others. 

The extent of our knowledge cannot exceed the 
extent of our ideas. Therefore hffe, who would be 
universally knowing, must acquaint himself witli 
the objects of all sciences. But this is not necessary 
to a gentleman, whose proper calling is the service 
of his country ; and so is most properly concerned 
in iBorai and political knowledge ; and thus the 
studies, wlaich mojre knmedialeV^ b^\otv^ V^\^>& 
csUiog, are those which treat o£ vVr\.>3L^% laxA N\K«fc» 
I 2 
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of civil society, and the arts of government; and 
will take in also law and history. 

It is enough for a gentleman to be furnished 
with the ideas belonging to his calling, which he 
will find in the books that treat of the matters 
above-mentioned. 

But the next step towards the improvement of 
bfs understanding, must be to observe the con- 
nexion of these ideas in the propositions, which 
those books hold forth, and pretend to teach as 
truths ; which till a man can judge, whether they 
be truths or no, hi$ understanding is but little im- 
proved ; and he doth but think and talk after the 
D06ks that he hath read, without having any 
knowledge thereby. And thus men of much read- 
ing are greatly learned, but may be little knowing. 

The third and last step therefore, in improving 
the understanding, is to find out upon what foun- 
dation any proposition advanced bottoms ; and to 
observe the connexion of the intermediate ideas, 
by which it is joined to that foundation, upon 
which it is erected, or that principle, from which 
it is derived. This, in short, is right reasoning ; 
and by this way alone true knowledge is to be got 
hy reading and studying. 

When a man by use, has got this faculty of ob- 
serving and judging of the reasoning and cohe- 
rence of what he reads, and how it proves what it 
pretends to teach ; he is then, and not till then, 
in the right way of improving his understanding, 
and enlarging his knowledge by reading. 

But that, as I have said, being not all that t 
gentleman should «im at in reading, he should far- 
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speaking, that so he may be able to make the best 
use of what he knows. 

The art of speakii^g well consists chiefly iti two 
things, viz. perspicuity and right reasoning. 

Perspicuity consists in the usrng oF proper terms 
for th« ideas or thoughts, which he won!d have 
pass from his own mind into that of another man. 
It is thw that gives them an easy entrance ; and it 
is with delight, that men hearken to thosc^ whom 
they easily understand ; whereas what is obscurely 
said, dying as it is spoken, is usually not only 
lost, but creates .a prejudice in the hearer, as if he 
that spoke knew not what he said, or was afraid 
to have it understood. 

The way to obtain this, is to read sucfli books 
as are allowed to be writ with the greatest clear- 
ness and propriety in the language that a man 
nses. An author excellent in this faculty^ as well 
as several others, is Dr. Tillotson, late archbishop 
of Canterbury, in all that is published of his. I 
have chosen rather to propose this pattern, for the 
attainment of the art of speaking clearly, than those 
who gives rules about it ; since wc are more apt 
to learn by example, than by direction. But if 
any one bath a mind to consult the masters in the 
art of speaking and writing, he may find in Tuliy 
" De Oratore,** and another treatise of his called 
Orator; and in Quintilian's Institutions; and 
Boileau's "Traits du Sublime;** instructions con- 
ceniing this, and the other parts of speaking well. 
Besides perspicuity, there must Ikj also ri*jlit 
reasoning ; without which, perspicHily serves but 
to expose the speaker. And for the attaiiiin\: of 
ii£% I should propose the consUwl i^^^i^^v^^ ^1 
^3 
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Chilling worth J who by his example will teach both 
perspicuity and the way of right reasoning, better 
than any book that I know ; and therefore will de- 
serve to be read upon that account over and over 
again ; not to say any thins; of his argument. 

Besides these books in English, Tully, Terence, 
Virgil, Livy, and Caesar's Commentaries, may be 
read to form on's m'md to a relish of a right way 
of speaking and writing. 

The books I have hitherto mentioned have been 
in order only to writing and speaking well ; not 
but they will deserve to be read on other accounts. 

The study of morality I have above mentioned 
as that becomes a gentleman ; not barely as a man, 
but in order to his business as a gentleman. Of 
this there are books enough writ both by ancient 
and modern philosophers ; but the morality of the 
gospel doth so exceed them all, that, to give ^ 
man a full knowledge of true morality, I shall 
send him to no other book^ but the New Testa- 
ment. But if he hath a mind to see how far the 
heathen world carried that science, and whereon 
they bottomed their ethics, he will be delightfully 
Biui profitably entertained in Tully*s treatises *' De 
Olf.ciis:'' 

Politics contains two parts, very different the 
one from the other. The one, containing the ori'» 
ginal of societies, and the rise and extent of po? 
litical power ; the other, the art of governing men 
in socifetv. 

The first of these hath been so bandied amongst 

us, for these sixty years backward, that one can 

hardly nni?s books of this kind. Those, whicli I 

think axe, most talked of iu {In^isli^ are Uie first 
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book of Mr. Hooker's " Ecclesiastical Polity," and 
Mr. Algernon Sydney's " Discourses concerning 
Government." The latter of these I never reao. 
Let me here add, '* Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment," printed in 1690; and a Treatise of " Civil 
Polity/* printed this year. To these one may add, 
PufTendorf " De Officio Hominis et Civis," and 
" De Jure Nalurali et Gentium/' which last is 
the best book of that kind. 

As to the other part of politics, which concerns 
tlie art of government; that, I think, is best to be 
learned by experience and history, especially that 
of a man's own country. And therefore I tliink 
an English gentleman should be well versed in tho 
history of England, taking bis rise as far back as 
there are any records of it; joining with it the 
laws that were made in the sever^ ages, as he 
goes, along in his history ; that he may observe 
from thence the several turns of state, and how 
they have been produced. In Mr. Tyrrell's His* 
tory of England, he will find all along those several 
authors which have treated of our affairs, and which 
he may have recourse to, concerning any point, 
which either his curiosity or judgment shaft lead 
him to inquire into. 

With the history, he may also do well to read 
the ancient lawyers ; such as Bracton, '* Fleta," 
Henningham» " Mirror of Justice," my lord Coke's 
" Second Institutes," and the ** Modus tenendi 
Parliamentum ; and others of that kind which ho 
may find quoted in the late controversies between 
Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, Mr. Atwood, Sec. with 
Dr. Prady ; as 9lso> I suppose^ in Sedler's Trca^ 
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tise of " Rights oFthe Kingdom, '.and Customs of 
our Ancestors," whereof the first edition is the 
best ; wherein he will find the ancient constitution 
of the government of England. 

There are two volumes of *' State Tracts,* 
printed since the revolution, in which there are 
many things relating to the government of Eng- 
land. 

As for general history, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Dr. Howel, are books to be had. He, who 
halh a mind to launch farther into that ocean, mar 
consult Whear's ** Methodus legendi Historias,* 
of the last edition ; which will direct him to the 
authors he is to read, and the method wherein be 
is to read them. 

To the reading of history, chronology and g«f 
ography are absolutely necessary!. 

In geography, we have two genera! ones in 
English, Heylin and Moll ;* which is the best of 
them I know not; having not been much conver- 
sant in either of them. But the last, I should think 
to be of most use ; because of the new discoveries 
that are made every day, tending t0 tlie perfection 
of that science. Though, I believe that the coun- 
Iries which Heylin mentions, are better treated of 
by him, bating what new discoveries since his time 
have added. 

These two books contain geography in general, 
but whether an English gentleman would think it 
worth his time to bestow much pains upon that; 
though without it he cannot well understand a 
Gazette ; it is certain he cannot well be without 
Camden's '* Britannia," which is much cnlai]gc(J 
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in the last English edition. A good collection of 
maps is also necessary. 

To geography^ hooks of tntvels may he added. 
In that kind, th6 collections made hy our country- 
men, Hackluyt and Purchas, are very good. There 
is also a veiy good collection made by Thevenot 
in folio, in Frencli ; and hy Ramuzio, in Italian ; 
whether translated into English or no, I knpw not. 
There are also several good hooks of travels of 
Englishmen published, as Sandys, Roe, Brown, 
Gage, and Dam pier. 

There are also several voyages in French, which 
are very good, as Pyrard, Bergeron, Sagard, 
Bemier, &c. whether all of them are translated 
into English, I know not. 

There is at present a very good " collection of 
voyages and travels,'* never before in English, and 
such as are out of print ; now printing hy Mr« 
Churchill. 

There are besides these a vast number of other 
travels ; a sort of books that have a very good 
mixture of delight and usefulness. To set them 
down all, would take up too much time and room* 
Those I have mentioned are enough to begin with. 

As to chronology, I think Helvicus the best for 
common use ; which is not a book to be read, but 
to lie by, and to be consulted upon occasion. He 
that hath a mind to look farther into chronology, 
may get Tallent's " Tables," and Strauchius's 
" Breviarum Teniporum,*' and may to those add 
Scaligcr *' De Emcndatione Temporum," and Fe- 
tavius, if he has a mind to engage deeper ki that 
study. 
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Tliosc, who are accounted to have writ best 
particular parts of our English history, are Bacon, 
of Henry VII. ancTHerbert of Henry VIII. Da- 
niel also is commended ; and Burnett's " History 
of the Reformation.** 

Mariana's " History of Spain," and Thuanus's 
** History of his own Time," and Philip de Comi- 
nes ; are of great and deserved reputation. 

There are also several French and Englisli me- 
TYioirs and collections, such as la Rochefoucault, 
Mclvil, Rushworth, &:c. which give a great light 
to those who have a mind to look into what hafh 
past in Europe this last age. 

To fit a gentleman for the conduct of himself, 
whether as a private man, or as interested in the 
gov^ernment of his country, nothing can be more 
necessary than the knowledge ot men ; which, 
though it be to be had chiefly from experience, 
and, next to that, from a judicious reading of his- 
tory ; yet there are books that of purpose treat of 
human nature, which help to give an insight into 
it. Such are those treating of the passions, and 
how they are moved ; whereof Aristoile in his se^ 
cond book of Rhetoric hath admirably discoursed, 
and that in a little compass. I think this Rhetoric 
is translated into English ; If not, it may be had 
in Greek and Latin together. 

La Bruyere's " Characters" are also an admira- 
ble piece of painting ; I think it is also translated 
out of French into English, 

Salyrical writings also, such as Juvenal and 
Persius, and above all Horace ; though they paint 
^he deronnkies of men, ^clvVvcj vVv^i^eh^ teach us 
xo know them. 
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There is another use of reading, which is for 
fiversion and delight. Such arc poetical writings,^ 
^pecMiHy dramatic, if they be free from prophane- 
less, obscenity, and what corrupts good manners f 
br such pitch should not be handled. 

Of air the books of fiction, I know none that 
equals " Cervantes's History of Don Quixote," in 
isefulness^ pleasantry, and a constant decorum. 
f^nd indeed no writing can be pleasant, which 
lave not nature at the bottom, and are not drawn 
ifter her copy. 

There is another sort of books, which I had al- 
most forgot, with which a gentleman's study 
Dught to be well furnished, viz. dictionaries of all 
kinds. For the Latin tongue, Littleton, Cooper, 
Calepin, and Robert Stephens's " Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Latinae,*' and '* Vossii Etymologicum Lin- 
•' guae Latinae.'* Skinner's " Lexicon Etymolo- 
" gicum/' is an excellent one of thatlcind, for the 
English tongue. CoweFs ** Interpreter'* is useful 
for the law terms. Spelman's " Glossary" is a very 
useful and learned boolc. And Sclden's " Titles 
" of Honour," a gentleman should not be without. 
Bauddrand hath a very good " Geographical Dic- 
•' tionary." And there are several historical ones, 
%vhich are of use j as Lloyd's Hoffman's " Moren.'s, 
And Bayle's incorapmrable dictionary, is something 
of the same kind. He tliat hath occasion to look 
into books written m Latin since the decay of the 
Koman empire, and the purity of the Latin tongue, 
cannot be well without Du Cange's *♦ Glossariuw 
" mediae et infimae Latinitatis.'^ 
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Among the books above set down, I mentii 
Vossius*s " Etymologicum Linguae Latinae ;*' 
his works are lately printed in Holland in 
tomes. They are fit books for a gentleman's libi 
contaihtng very learned discourses conc^rnin] 
the sciences. 
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^TATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. 



CHAP. r. 

OP MATTER AND VLOtlO^. 



m 



Latter i» an extended soKd substance; 
^htch being comprehended under distinct surfaces, 
makes so many particular distinct bodies. 

Motion is so well known by the sight and touch, 
tbat to use words to give a clear idea of it would 
be in vain. 

Matter, or body, is indifferent to motion or rest. 

There is as much force required to put a body, 
which is in motion, at rest; as there is to set a 
body, which is at rest,, into motion. 

Ko parcel of matter can give itself either mo- 
tion or rest, and therefore a body at rest will re- 
main so eternally, except some external cause puts 
St into motion ; and a body in motion will niove 
eternally, unless some external cause «tops it. ^ 

A bcKly in motion will always move on in a 
straight line, unless it be turned out of it by some 
external cause ; because a. body can no more alter - 
the determination of its motion^ thaaitc^svb^vcw 
it* sHierofitop Usmoiipn Hm/^ - > . . : • 
U 
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The swiftness of motion is measured by distance 
of place, and le^ngth of time whdroin it is performed. 
For instance, if A and B, bodies of equal or di^ 
ferent bigness, move each of them an inch in the 
same time ; their motions are equally swift ; but if 
A moves two inches, in the time whilst B is aiov- 
ing one inch ', the motion of A is twice as swift as 
that of B. 

The quantity of motion is measured by the swift- 
ness of the motion, and the quantity of the m^tttr 
moved, taken together. For instance, if A, a 
body equal to B, moveii as swift as B ; then it hath 
an equal quantity of motion; If A hath twice as 
much matter as B, and moves equally as swift, ir 
hfith douUe the quantity of motion ; and fio in 
proportion. ♦ 

It appears, as far as human observation reaches, 
to be a settled law of nature, that all bodies have 
a tendency, attraction, or gravitation, towards one 
aixother. 

The same force applied to two idifferent bodies 
produces always the same quantity of motion in 
each of ftbem. For instance, kt a l>oat which with 
its lading is one ton, be tied at a distance to another 
vessel, whidi with its lading is twenty-six tons; 
if the rope that ties them 'together be pulled, either 
in the less or bigger of these vessels, the less f>f 
the. two, in their approach one to another; will 
move twenty-six feet, while the other moyes ■but' 
one fooL ...... 

Wherefore the quantity of matter in the earth 

being twenty-^six times- there theMiki tbom^on"; the 

lifothD . in jtbCi. itoon towards 'tl»e earth; by the 

cow won fvrce of atlf•ial■lOt\'♦^^»S-^X^feV'^^^.^.':« 

I. 
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■impelled towards one another, will be Iwenty-six 
limes as fast as in the earth; tl>at is, the moon wifl 
move twenty-six miles toward the earth, for every 
mile the earth move* towards the moon. 

Hence it is, that, in this natural tendency of 
fcodics towards one another, that in the lesscf is 
corvsidered as gravitation; and that in the bigger 
as attraction i because the motion of the lesser 
body (by reason of its much greater swiftness) is 
alone taken notice of. 

This attraction is the strongest, the nearer the 
attracting bodies are to each other ; and, in diffe- 
rent distances of the same bodies, is reciprocally 
in the duplicate proportion of those distances. For 
instance, if two bodies, at a given distance, at- 
tract 'each other with a certain force, at half the 
distance, they will attract each other with four 
times that force; at one third of the distance, with 
nine times that force ; and so on. 

T\vo bodies at a distance will put one another 
into motion by the force of attraction ; which is inex- 
plicable by us, though made evident to us bv ex- 
perience, and so to be taken as a principle in na- 
tural philosophy. 

Supposing then the earth the sole body in the 
universe, and at rest; if God should create the 
moon, at the same distance that it is now from the 
parth; the earth and the moon would presently 
hegin to move one„ towards another in a straight 
line by this motion of attraction or gravitation. 

If a body, that by the attraction ot another would 
move in a straight line towards it, receives a new 
motion any ways oblique to l\^e ^\s\.% \V>n"^vns^ 
hngcr move in a straight line, accot^Cvcv^^'^ ^^\^x 
m2 
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of those directions ; but in a curve that will par* 
take of both. And this curve will differ, according 
to the nature and quantity of the forces that con- 
curred to produce it ; as, for instance, in man/ 
Qises it will be such a curve as ends where it be- 
gan, or recurs into itself; that is, makes op a 
circle, or an clipsis or oval very little differing from 
a circle. 



CHAP. ir. 



OP THE UNIVERSE. 



To any one, who looks about him in the worU, 
there are obvious several distinct masses of matter, 
separate from one another ; some whereof have 
discernible motions. These are the sun, the fixt 
stars, the comets and the planets, amongst which 
this earth, whieh we inhabit, is one. All these are 
visible to our naked eyes. 

Besides these, telescopes have discovered seve- 
ral fixt stars, invisible to the naked eye ; and seve- 
ral other bodies moving about some of the planets; 
ail which were invisible and unknown, before tlie 
^se of perspective glasses were found. 

The vast distance between these great bodies, 
are called intcrmundane spaces; in which though 
there may be some fluid matter, yet it is so thm 
and subtile, and there is so little of that in respect 
of the great masses that move in those spaces, that 

It Is as much as nothing.' 
These masses of matter ate dVVvet\>MsxvM»&, «l 

paie or dark. 
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Luminous bodies, are siich as give light of them- 
selves ; and such are the sun and. the fixt stars. - 

Dark or opake bodies^ ai^e such as emit no light 
of themselves, though thej;are capable of reflect- 
ing of it, when it is cast up6n them from other bo- 
dies ; and such 9re the planets. 

There are some opake bodies, as for instance, 
the comets, which, besides the light that they may 
have from the sun, seem to shine with a light that 
is nothing else but an accension, which they receive 
from the sun in their near approaches to it, in their 
respective revolutions. 

The fixt stars are called fixt, becadse they al- 
ways keep the same distance one from another. 

The sun, at the same distance from us that the 
fixt stars are, would have the appearance of one 
of the fixt stars. 



CHAP. Iir. 

X>¥ OUR SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Our solar system consists of the sun, and the 
planets and comets moving about it. 

The planets are bodies, which appear to us like 
& ars ; not that tliey are luminous bodies, that is, 
faive light in themselves; but they shine by reflect- 
ing the light of the sun. 

They are called planets from a Greek word, 
Vvhich signifies wandering ; because they change 
their places, and do not always keep the same 
^'.stance wiUi one another, nor with tlie fixt stars, 
^s xl)c fixt stars do, 

MS 
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The planets are either primary, or secondarj. 

There, are six primary planets, viz. Mercurji 
Venus, the Earth, M^rs, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

All these move round the sun, which is, as it 
were the centre of their motions. 

The secondary planets move round about othec 
planets. Besides the moon, which moves about 
the earth; four moons about Jupiter, and fivn 
about Saturn, which are called their satellites. 

The middle distances of the primary planets 
from the sun are as follows : 

Mercury ^ ^ 32,000,000 ^^ Statute milcf, 

Venus J U distant I 59,000,00*) } each 5280 

The Earth f from the f 81,000,000 f English and 
Mars r sun's cen- J 123,000>000 ([4943 French 

Jupiter I tre, about f 424,000,000 I Icct. 

SaLurn ^ ^777,000,000^ 

The orbits of the planets, and their respective 
distances from the sun, and from one another, to- 
gether with the orbit of a comet, may be ^een in 
the figure of she solar system hereunto annexed. 

The periodical times of each planet's revolution 
^bout the sun are as follows: 
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The planers move round about the sun from 

west to east in the zodiac ; or, to speak plainer, 

ere iihva^s found amongst some of the stars of those 
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constellations, which Inaake the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. 

The notion of the planets about the sun is net 
perfectly circular, but rather elliptical. The rea- 
son of their motions in curiae lines, is the attraction 
of the sun, or their gravitations towards the sun, 
'" (call it which you please} ; and an oblique or side- 
long impulse or motion. 

These two motions or tendencies, the one al* 
ways endeavouring to carry them in a straight lino 
f^om the circle they move in, and the oflier en- 
deavouring to draw them in a straight line to the 
sun, makes that curve line they revolve in. 

■The motion of the comets about the sun is in a 
very long slender oval ; whereof one of the fo- 
tusses is the centre of the sun, and the other very 
much beyond the sphere of Saturn. 

The moon moves about the earth, as the earth 
dees about the sun. So that it hath the centre of 
motion in the earth ; as the earth hath the centre 
of its revolution in the sun, about which it moves. 

The moon makes its synodical motion about the 
earth, in 29 days, i2 hours, and about 44 mi- 
Dotes. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between 
the sun and die moon, we see all the enlightened 
part of the moon ; new moon, when the moonl)^ 
mg between us and the sun, its enlightened part 
Is turned from us ; and half moon, when the moon 
being in the quadratures, as the astronomers call it, 
we see but half the enlightened part. 

An eclipse of the moon is, when the earth, 
being between the sun and the moon, hinders the 
light of the sun from falling upon, and being re* 
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Reeled by, the moon. If the light of the sun is 
kept off from the whole body of the moon^ it is a 
total eclipse ; if from a part only it is a partial one. 

An eclipse of the sun is, when the moon, being 
between the sun and the earth, hinders the light of 
the sun from coming to us. If the moon hides 
from .us the whole b^y of the sun, it is a total 
eclipse ; if not, a partial one. 

Our solar system is distant from the fixt stan 
20,000,000,000 semi-diameters of the eaith ; or, 
as Mr. Huygens expresses the distance, in his 
Cosmotheoros : the fixt stars are so remote from 
the earth-, that if a cannon-bullet should come from 
one of the fixt stars with as swift a motion as it 
hath when it is shot out of the mouth of a cannoa, 
it would be 700,000 years in coming to the earth. 

This vast distance so much abates the attraction 
to those remote bodies, that its operation upon 
those of our system, is not at all sensible, nor would 
draw away or hinder the returnfof any of our solar 
comets ; though some of them should go so fer 
from the sun, as not to make the revolution about 
}t in less than 1000 years. 

It is more suitable to the wisdom, power, and 
greatness of God, to think that the fixt' stars are 
all of them suns, with systems of inhabitable 
planets moving about them, to ^yhose inhabitants 
he displays the marks of his goodness as well as 
to us i rather than to imagine that those very re- 
fDOte bodies, so little useful to us, were made only 
^r pur sake. 
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CHAP. rv. 

\ 
OF THE BA&TH, CONSIDERED AS A PLANET. 

The earth, hy its revoliilion about the sun in 365 
d^ys, 5 hours, 49 minutes, makes that space of 
tiiDe we call a ^ear. 

The line, which the centre of the earth describes 
in its annual revolution about the sun^ is called 
cdtptic. 

The annual motion of the earth about the sun« 
is in the order of the signs of the zodiac; that 
is, speaking vulgarly^ from west to east. 

Besides this annual revolution of the earth about 
the sun in the ecliptic, the earth turns round upon 
its ov^n axis in 24 hours. 

The turifiing of the earth upon its own axis every 
24 hours, whilst it moves round the sun in a year, 
we may conceive by the running of a bowl on a 
bowling-green ; in which not only the centre of 
the bowl hath a progressive motion on the green ; 
but the bowl on its going forward, from one part 
of the green to another^ turns round about its own 
axis. 

The turning of the earth on its own axis, makes 
the difference of day and night ; it being day on 
those parts, of the earth which are turned towards 
the sun. ; and night in those parts which are in the 
shade, or turned from the sun. 

Tl^e annual revolution of the eattb \t\ \5cv^ ^O^v^* 
/fc Is the cause of the different seasons, ^xA ol S^^ 
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several lengths of days and nights, in every 
the world, in the course of the year. 

The reason of it, is the earth's going roi 
own axis in the ecliptic but at the same time 
ing every where its axis equally inclined 
plane of the ecliptic, and parallel to ifself. 
the plane of the ecliptic inclining to the pi 
the equator, 23 degrees and a half, makes tl 
earth, moving round in the ecliptic, hath' 
times one of its polcs^ and sometimes the 
nearer the sun. 

If the diameter of the sun be to the diam 
the earth, as 48 to i, as by some it is accoi 
^hen the disk of the sun, .speaking " num« 
tundo," is above 2000 times bigger than il 
of the earth.; an4 the globe of the sun is 
100,000 times bigger than the globe of the 

The distance of the earth's orbit from th 
is above 200,000 semi-diameters of the eartl: 

If a cannon-bullet should come from th( 
Vith the sanje velocity it hath when it is sh 
of the mouth, of a cannon, it would be 25 y< 
icoming to the earth. 



CHAP. V. 

OF THE AIR AND ATMOSPHERE. 

We have already considered the earth 

planet, or one of the great masses of matter ni 

.about the sun ; we shall now consider it a 

/nadc up oflta several parU, ab^^Via^Vsi^X'S "^v 

^uraal and annual moliom. 
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The exterior part of this our habitable world is 
the air or atmosphere; a light, thin fluid, or springy 
body, that encompasses the solid earth on all 
sides. 

The height of the atmosphere, above the surface 
of the solid earth, is not certainly known ; but that 
it doth reach but to a very small part of the dis- 
tance betwixt, the earth and the moon, may be 
concluded from the refraction of the rays coining 
from the sun, moon, and ether luminous bodies. 

Though considering Ihat the air we are in, being 
near 1000 times lighter than the water ; and that 
the higher it is, the less it is compressed by the 
superior incumbent air, and so consequently being 
a springy body the thinner it is ; and considering 
also that a pillar of air of any diameter is equal in 
weight to a pillar of quicksilver of the same dia- 
meter of between 29 and 30 inches height ; we 
may infer tliat the top of the atmosphere is not very 
near the surface of the solid earth. 

It may be concluded, that the utmost extent of 
the atmosphere reaches upwards, from the surface 
of the solid earth that we walk on, to a good dis- 
tance above us; first, if we consider that a column 
of air of any given diameter is equiponderant to a 
column of quicksilver of between 29 and 30 inches 
height. Now quicksiFver being near 14^ times 
heavier than water, if air was as heavy as water^ 
the atniosphere would be about H times higher 
than the column of quicksilver, i. e. about 35 leet. 

Secondly, if we consider that the air is 1000 
times lighter than water, than a pillar of air equal 
in weight to a pillar of quicksilver of 30 inches 
high wJl be 35^000 feet, whereby we come to 
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know that the air or atmosphere is 35000 feet, i. e. 
near seven miles high. 

Thirdly, if we consider that the air is a springy 
body, and that that, which is nearest the earth, is 
compressed by the weight of all the atmosphere 
that is above it, and rests perpendicularly upon it ; 
we shall find that the air here, near the surface of 
the earth, is much denser and thicker than it is in 
the upper parts. For example, if upon a fleece of 
wool you lay another ; the under one will be a little 
compressed by the weight of that which lies upon it; 
and 80 both of Ihem by a third, and so on ; so that 
if 1 0,000 were piled one upon another,the under one 
would by the weight of all the rest be very much 
compressed, and all the parts of it be brought abun- 
dantly closer together, than when there was no 
other upon it ; and the next to that a little less com- 
pressed, the third a little less than the second, and 
so on till it came to the uppermost, which would 
be in its full expansion, and not- compressed at all. 
Just so it is in the air ; the higher you go in it, the 
less it is compressed, and consequently the less 
dense it is ; and so the upper part being exceed- 
ingly thinner than the lower part, which we breathe 
in (which is that that is 1000 times lighter than 
water) ; the top of the atmosphere is probably 
much higher than the distance above assigned. 

That the air near the surface of the earth will 
mightily expand itself, when the pressure of the 
incumbient atmosphere is taken oflf, may be abun- 
dantly seen in the experiments made by Mr. Boyle 
in his pneumatic engine. In his ** rhysico-roe- 
chanical Experiments,'^ <*onceming the air, he 
dechres it probable that the atmosphere may be 
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several hundred miles high ; which is easy to be 
admitled, when we consider what he proves in 
another part of the same treatise, viz, that the 
air here about the surface of the earth, when the 
pressure is taken from it, will dilate itself about 
152 times. 

The atmosphere is the scene of the meteors ; 
and therein is collected the matter of rain, hail, 
snow, thunder and lightning ; and a great many 
other things observable in the air. 



CHAP. VI. 

OF METEORS IN GENERAL. 



Brs IDES the springy particles of pure air, the at^ 
mosphere is made up of several steams or minute 
partcles of several sorts, rising from the earth and 
the waters, and floating in the air, which is a fluid 
body, and though much finer and thinner, may be 
considered in respect of its fluidity to be like water, 
and so capable, like other liquors, of having hete- 
rogenious particles floating in it. 

1 he most remarkable of them are, first, the 
particles of water raised into the atmosphere, 
chiefly by the heat of the sun, out of the sea and 
other waters, and the surface of the earth 5 from 
whence it falls in dew, rain, hail, and snow. 
- Out of the vapours rising from moisture, the 
clouds are principally made. 

Cloulds do not consist wholly of watery parts ; 
for, besides the aqueous vapours that are raised 
into the air, there are also sulpUuieo>3k& wcA ^-iiii^ife 
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particles that are raised up> and in the clouds mixed 
with the aqueous particles^ the eifects wh^reot are 
sometimes very sensible ; as particularly in h'ght' 
uing and thunder, when tlie sulphureous and ni- 
trous particles firing break out with that violence 
of light and noise,. which is observable in thunderi 
and very much resembles gun-powder. 

That there are nitrous particles raised into the air 
is evident from the nourishment which rain gives to 
vegetables more than any other water ; and also 
hy the collection of nitre or salt-petre in heaps of 
earth, out of which it has been extracted, if they 
be exposed to the air, so as to be kept from rain ; 
not to mention other efforts, wherein the nitrous 
spirit in the air shews itself. 

Clouds are the greatest and most considerable of 
all the meteors, as furnishing matter and plenty to 
the earth. They consist of very small drops of 
water, and are elevated a good distance above the 
surface of the earth ; for a cloud is nothing but a 
mist flying high in the air^ as a mist is nothing tfiit 
a cloud here below. 

How vapours are raised into the air in invisible 
steams by the heat of the sun out of the sea and 
moist parts of the earth, is easily underwood; and 
there is a visible instance of it in ordinary distilla- 
tions. But how these steams are collected into 
drops, which bring back the water again^ is not 
so easy to determine. 

To those that will carefully observe, perhaps it 
will appear probable, that it is b^ that which tlie 
chymists call precipitation ; to whicti it answers i& 
all its parts. :;-. 
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The air may be looked on as a clear and pellucid 
menstruum^ in which the insensible particles of 
dissolved matter float up and down, without being 
discerned, or troubling the pellucidity of the air ; 
when on a sudden, as if it were by a precipitation, 
ihey gather into the very small but visible misty 
drops tliat make clouds* 

This pnay bp observed sometimes in a very clear 
^y, when, there not appearing any cloud, or any 
thing opake, in the whole horizon, one may see 
on a sudden cbuds gather, and all the hemisphere 
overcast; which cannot be from the rising of the 
new aqueous vapours at that time, but from the 
precipitation of the moisture that in invisible parr 
tides floated in the air, into very small, but very 
visible drops, which by a like cause being united 
into great drops, they become too heavy to be 
sustained in the air, and so fall down in rain. 

Hail seems to be the drops of rain frozen in their 
falling. 

Snow is the small particles of w^tef frozen be* 
forp they unite into drops. 

The regular figures, which branch out in flakes 
of snow, seem to show that there arc some par- 
ticles .of salt mi>:ed with the water, which makes 
. Ibem unit^ in certain angles. 

The rainbow is reckoned one of the most re- 
poarkable meteors, though really it be no meteor 
at aU ; but the reflection of the sui)-beams from the 
smallest drops of a cloud or mist, wliich are placed 
in a certain ^|^Ie made by the concurrence of two 
Jines, one drawn from the sun, and the other from 
^he eye to these 'little drops in UiGclQvid^ wbvk.^ 
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reflect the sun-beams ; so that two people, looking 
upon a rainbow at the same time, do not exactly 
see the same rainbow. 



CHAP. VII. 

OF SPRINGS, RIVERS, AND THE SEA. 

Part of the water that falls down from the 
clouds, runs away upon the surface of the earth 
into channels, which convey it to the sea ; and 
part of it is imbibed in the spungy shell of th« 
earth, from whence sinking lower by degrees, it 
falls down into ^bteranean channels, arbd so un- 
der ground passes into the sea ; or else, meeting 
with beds of rock or clay, it is hindered ti'om sink- 
ing lower, and so breaks out in springs, which 
are most commonly in the sides, or at the bottom 
of hilly ground. 

Springs make little rivulets : thoseiinited makes 
brooks : and those coming together makes rivers, 
Avhich empty themselves into the sea. . 
- The sea is a great collection of waters in the 
deep valleys of the earth. If the earth were all 
plain, and had not those deep hollows, the earth 
wouki be all covered with water ; because the 
water, being lighter than the earth, would be 
above the earth, as the air is above the water* 

The most remarkable thing, in the rea is, that 

motion of the water called tides. It is a rising 

and falling of the water of the sea. The cause of 

this is the attraction of the moon, whereby the 

part of the water ia tte gccaX oc^^xv, >N\iv;^\^ 
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pearest4he moon, being roost strongly attracted, is 
raised higher than the rest ; and the part opposite 
to it on the contrary side, being least attracted, is 
also higher than the rest. And these two opposite 
rises of the surface of the water in the great ocean, 
following the motion oi the moon from east (o 
-west, and striking against the large coasts of the 
continents that lie in its way ; from thence rebounds 
back again, and so make Hoods and ebbs in nar- 
row seas, and rivers remote from the great ocean. 
Herein we also see the reason of the times of the 
tides, and why they so constantly follow the course 
of the moon. 



CHAP. VIII. 



JOP SEVERAL SORTS OF EARTH, STONES^ Mfir 
TALS^ MINERALS, AND OTHER FOSSILS. 

This solid globe we live upon is called the 
earth, though it contains in it a great variety of 
bodies, several whereof are not properly earth, 
which word, taken in a mpre limited sense, sig- 
nifies such parts of this globe as are capable, being 
exposed to the air, to give rooting and nourish- 
ment to plants, so that they may stand and grow 
in it. With such earth as this, the greatest part 
of the surface of this globe is covered ; and it is as 
it were the store-house, from whence all the living 
creaturos of our world have otiginally their pro- 
visions; for from thence all the plants have their 
sustenance ; and some few animals, and from these 
all the other animals. 
' pf e^nh, taken in thi senses, \^ei^ ^t^\RN^\'aSi 
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sorts, V. g, common mould, or garden eartb, dajr 
of several kinds, sandy soils. 

Besides these, there is medicinal earth ; as that 
which is called terra lemnia, bolus armena, aod 
divers others. 

After the several earths, we may consider the 
parts of the surface of this globe, which is barren % 
and such, for the most, are sand, gravel, chalk, and 
rocks, which produce nothing, where they have no 
earth mixt amongst them. Barren sands are of 
divers kinds, and consist of several little irregular 
stones without any earth ; and of such there are 
great deserts to be seen in several parts of the world. 

Besides these, which are most remarkable on 
the surface of the earth, there are found deeper, in 
this globe, many other bodies, which, because we 
discover by digging into the bowels of the earth, 
are called by one common name, fossils ; under 
which are comprehended metals, minerals, or 
half metals, stones of divers kinds, and sundry 
bodies that have the texture between earth and 
stone. 

To begin with those (bssils which come nearest 
the earth ; under this head we may reckon the se* 
veral iorts of oker, chalk, that which they call 
black-lead, and otlier bodies of this kind, which 
are harder than earth, but have not the consis- 
tency and hardness of perfect stone. 

Next to these may be considered stones of all 
sorts 5 whereof there is almost an infinite variety. 
Some of the most remarkable, either for beauty or 
use, are these : marble of all kinds, porphyry, gra- 
nate, free- stone, &c. flints, agates, cornelians, 
pebbles, uodei which klud come the precious 
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Stones, which are but pebbles of an excessive hard« 
ness^ and when they are cut and polished^ they 
have an extraordinary lustre. The roost noted 
and esteemed are diamonds^ rubies, amethysts^ 
emeralds, topazes, opals. 

Besides these we must not omit those which, 
though of not so much beauty, yet are of greater 
vizi loadstones, whetstones of all kinds, lime- 
stones, calamine, or lapis calaminaris, and ^bun- 
dance of others. 

Besides these, there are found in the earth seve- 
ral sorts of salts, as eating or common salt, vitriol, 
sal gemma, and others. 

The miner^R or semi-metals, that are dug oUjt 
of the bowels oJRhe earth, are antimony, cinnabar, 
^ink, &c. to which may be added brimstone. 

But the bodies of most use, that are sort for 6ut 
of the depths of the earth, are the metals, which 
are distinguished from other j^dies by their Weight, 
fusibility, and tnalleableness ; of which there are 
these sorts — gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, and, the 
most valuable of them alC iron ; to which one 
may join that anomalous body quicksilver, or mer^r 
cury. 

He that desires to be more particularly iofbrmed 
concerning the qualities and properties of these 
subterraneous bodies, tnay consult natural historians 
and chymists. 

What lies deeper towards the centre of the 
earth we know not, but a very little beneath the 
surface of this globe ; and whatever we fetch from 
under ground is only what is lodged in the shell 
of the eavth. 

All stones^ metals, andmineraU^ uitie^v^^ 
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tables ; that is, grow organically from proper seeds, 
as well as plants. 



CHAP. IX. 
OF VEGETABLES^ OR PLANTS. 

Next to the earth i^Jelf, we may consider those 
' that are maintained on its surface ; which* thoogh 
they are fastened to it, yet are very distinct froQ 
it ; and those are the whole tribe of vegetables or 
plants.. These may be divided into thr$:e sorts, 
ncrbs, shrubs, and trees. 

Herbs are those plants whose stalk; are ^ft, and 
})ave noUiing wpody ip them, as grass, sowthistle, 
and hemlock. Shrubs and trees have ail wood in 
them ; but with this difference, that shrubs grour 
pot to the height of trees, and usually spread into 
branches near the surface pf the earth ; whereas 
trees generally shoot up in one great stem or body, 
and then at a good distance from the earth, spread 
into branches ; thus gooseberries and currants aw , 
shrubs ; oaks and cherries are trec§' 

In plants, the most considerably parts are these, 
the rpot, the $talk, the leaves, the flo\yer, and the 
seed. There are very few of them }hat have not 
alt the<;e parts, though some there are that have 
no stalk ; others that have no leaves; and others 
that have no (lowers. But withppt seed or root I 
. think there are none. 

In vegetables, there are two things chiefly to 
\ic considered^ Uieir nourisIimeDt and propaga(ipi). 
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Their nourishment is thus : the small and tender 
fibres of the roots^ being spread under ground, im- 
bibe, from the moist earthy juice fit for their nou- 
rishment; this is conveyed by the stalk up into the 
branches, and leaves, through litde, and, in some 
plants, imperceptible tubes, and from thence, by 
the bark, returns again to the root ; so that there 
is in veeetables, as well as animals, a circulatioa 
of the vital liquor. By what impulse it is moved, 
is somewhat hard to discover. It seems to be from 
the difference of day and night, and other changes 
in the heat of the air ; for the heat dilating, and 
the cold contracting those little tubes, supposing 
there be valves in them, it is easv to be conceived 
how the circolatiQn is performecl in plants, where 
it is not required to be so rapid and quick as in 
animals. 

Nature has provided for the propagation of the 
species of plants several ways. The first and ge- 
neral is by seed. Besides this, some plants are 
raised from any part of the root set in the ground ; 
others by new roots that are propagated Irom the 
the old, as in tulips; others by offsets, and in 
others, the branches set in the ground will take 
root and grow ; and last of all, grafting inocuia* 
tion, in certain sorts, are known ways of propa- 
gation. All tnese way« of increasing plants make 
one good part of the skill of gardening and from 
the books of gardeners may be best learnt. 



1 
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CHAP. X. 



OF i^NlMALS. 



Thkre is another sort of creatures belopgir.g to 
this our earth, rather as inhabitants than parts of 
it. They differ in this fioip plapts, that ihey are 
not fixed to any one place, but have a freedom of 
^notion up and dpwn^ and, besides^ b^ye sense to j 
guide thepi in their motions. ' 

Man ^nd brute divide all the animals oftliis our 
globe. 

Brutes pay be considered as either aerial, tcrr 
restrial, aquatic, or amphibious. I call those 
aerial, which have wings, wherewith they can sup- 
port themselves in the air. Terrestrial, are those, 
■whose only place of rest is upon the earth. Aqua.- 
tic, are those, whose constant abode is upon the 
water. Those are called amphibious, which live 
freely ip the air upon the earth, and ^ej are ob? 
served to live long upon the water, as if they were 
natural inhabitants of that element ; though it be i 
\yorth the examination to know, whetlu-r any of 
those creatures that live at their ease, and by 
choice, a good while or at any time upon the 
earth, can live a long time together perfeptly under 
water. 

Aerial animals may be subdivided into lairds, and 
flies. 

Fishes, w^hich are the chief part of aquatic ani- 
mals, may be divided into shell-fishes, scaly fishes, 
and those that have neither apparent scaler nor 
shells. 
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And the terrestrial animals may be divided into 
rjuadrupeds or beasts, reptiles* which have many 
ieet, and serpents, which have no feet at all. 

J nsccts, which in tkcir several chan^jes belong ta 
several of the before-mentioned divisions, may be 
considered together as one great tribe of animals. 
They are called insects, from a separation in the 
middle of their bodies, >vhereby they are, as it 
were, cut into (wo parts, which are joined toge- 
ther by a small ligature ; as we see in wasps, com- 
mon flies, and the like; 

Besies all these, there are some animals that arc 
not perfectly of these kinds> but placed, as it were, 
in the middle betwixt two of them, by something 
of both ; as bats, which have something of beasts 
and birds in them; 

Some reptiles of the earth, and some of aquatics, 
want one or more of the senses> which are in per- 
fccter animals ; as worms, oysters, cockles^ &c. 

Animals are nourished by food, taken id at tho 
mouth, digested in the stomachi and thence bv 
fit vessels distributed over the whole body, as is 
described in books of anatomy. 

The greatest part of animals have five senses^ 
seeingi hearings smelling, tastings and feeling. 
These, and the way of nourishment of animals, 
we shall more [Particularly consider; because the/ 
are common to man with beasts. 

The way of nourishinent of animals, particur 
larly of man, is by forxi taken in at the mouth, 
which being chewed th^re, is broken and mixed 
with the saliva, and thereby prepared for an easier 
and better digestion in the stom?kch. 
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When the stomach has performed its office upon | 
the food, it protudes in|o the guts, by whose pe- 
ristaltic motion its gently conveyed alon^ through 
the guts, and, as it passes, the chyle, which is the 
nutritive part, is separated from the excremen- 
titious, by the lacteal veins ; and from thence con- 
veyed into the blood, with which it circulates till 
itself be concocted into blood. The blood, being ; 
by the vena cava brought into the right ventricle 
of the heart, by the contraction of that muscle, is 
driven through the arteria pulmonaris into the 
lungs; where the constantly inspired air mixing 
with it, enlivens it; and from thence being con- 
veyed by the vena puhnonaris into the left ventricle 
of the heart, the contraction of the heart forces it 
out, and, by the arteries, distributes it into all parts 
of the body ; from whence it returns by the vejiis 
into the right ventricle of the heart, to take the 
same course again. This is called the circulation 
of the blood, by which life and heat are commani* 
cated to every part of the body. 

In the circulation of the blood, a good part of it 
goes up into the head ; and b^ the brains are sepa- 
rated mm it, or made out of it, the animal spirits, 
which, by the nerves, impart sense and motion to I 
all parts' of the body. 

The intruments of motion are the xnuscfes ; the 
fibres whereof contracting themselves, move the 
several parts of the body. ^ 

This contraction of the muscles is, in some of I 
them, by the direction of the mind, and in some I 
of them without it; which is the difference between 
voluntary and iovoluntary motions in the body* 
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CHAP. xr. 

pF THE FIVE SBHSES. 

OF SEEING. 

The organ of se^ipg is the^^e; .cqnditipg^ 
rijjty of parts wonderfully contnved, Aur tl>e i(a* 
ttf ng piKl .rQfractii)g Hoc rays of light ;,^ lliiit 
>se tnat come . from. t^e^^e poii^t pft^ object 
d ^1 upon djfiff rj^nt parts of .the Dvp\i, '.w^ 
DUglit. to' meet, again at the bottom of ilifi frfit 
iereby ^ie wliqle object is paii^ted on the retii^ 
rt is spread there! 

That which immediately ^^ects the sights and 
Dduccs in us that seuii^^on which we ca|l seelog^ 

lijght. " 

Light p)a/ he qonsid^ed either, Qrst, .as ^^ra- 
lies frpm luminous bp^if^s directly to oiir eyes; 
d tbjas we see luminous *bc»ies themselves^ ^ 
3 sun, or a fl^ei See. or seoondlyj as It is fe« 
cted from other' bodies; and tHus we see a mao^ 
a. picture, by the rays of light rejected fibm 
im. to our eyes. 

Bodies^ in respect of L'ght, may be divided in^ 
X9 sorts ; /irst, those that emit rays of light, as 
; sun and fixt stars ; secondly, those that trans- 
t tiie r^ys of h'ght, as the air ; thirdly, those 
(t reflect the rays of light, as iron, earth, &c» 
le first are called luminous ; the second pellucid ; 
d third opake. 
The rays of light tbexn^elvj^.^ not ift^UV ^^ 
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by them the bodies, from which they originally 
come ; as the sun, or a fixt star ; or the bodies^ 
from which they are reflected ; as a horse, or a 
lulip. When the moon shines, we do not see the 
rays which come from the sun to the moon, but 
by them we see the moon> from whence they are 
reflected. 

If the eye be placed in the medium, through 
which the rays pass to it, the medium is not seen 
at all ; for instance, we do not see the air through 
which the rays come to our eyes. But if a pellucid 
body, through which the light comes, be at a dis- 

* tance from our eye, we see that body, as well as 
' the bodies, from whence the rays come that pass 

through them to come to our eyes. For instance, 
we do not only see bodies through a pair of spec- 
tacles, but we see the glass itself. The reason 

• whereof is, that pellucid bodies being bodies, the 
surfaces of which reflect some rays of light from 
their solid parts ; these surfaces, placed at a con- 
venient distance from the eye, may be seen by 

' those reflected rays; as, at the same time, otlier 
bodies beyond those pellucid ones may be seen 
by the transmitted rays. 

Opake bodies are of two sorts, specular or not 
specular. Specular bodies, or mirrors, are such 
opake bodies, whose surfaces are polished, where- 

' by they, reflecting the rays in the same order as 
tney come from other bodies, shew us their images. 
The rays that are reflected from opake bodies, 
always bring with them to the eye the idea of 
colour; and this colour is nothing else, in the bo- 
dies, but a disposition to reflect to the eye more 

copiously one sort of lajs iVvaxv ^.ivottier. For par- 
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ticular rays are originally endowed with particular 
colours ; some are red, others blue, others yellow, 
and others green, &c. 

Every ray of light, as it comes from the sud, 
seems a bundle of all these several sorts of rays ^ 
and as some of them are more refrangible than 
others ; that is, are more turned out of their course, 
iQ passing from one medium to another ; it fol* 
lows, that after such refraction they will be sepa- 
rated, and their distinct colour observed. Of 
these, the most refirangible are violet, and the least 
red; and the intermediate ones, in order, are in- 
digo, .blue, green, yellow, and orange. Tbis 
separation is very entertaining, and will be ob; 
served with pleasure in holdmg a prism in imk 
beams of the sun. y 

As all these cays differ in refrangibility, so they 
do in reflexibility ; that is, in the property of be? 
ing more easily reflected from certain bodies^ than 
irom others ; and hence arise, as hath been said, 
all the colours of bodies ; which are, in a manner, 
infinite, as an infinite number of compositions and 
proportions, of the original colours, may be ima- 
gined. 

The whiteness of the sun's light is compounded 
of all the original colours, mixed in a due propor- 
tion. 

Whiteness, in bodies, is but a disposition to 
reflect all colours of light, nearly in the proportion 
they are mixed in the original rays; as on the 
contrary, blackness is only a disposition to absorb 
or stifle, without reflection, most of the rays of 
every sort that fkU on the bodies. 
o2 
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Light is successively propagated with an a1m<ys< 
intoiiceivable swiftness ! for it comes from the 
sun, to (his our earth, in about seven or eight 
vinutosof time, which distance is about 80,000,000 
English miles. 

Besides colour, we are supposed to see figure; 
but, in truth, that which we perceive when w< 
see figure, as perceivable by sight, is nothing bill 
the termination of colour. 



OP HEARfKG. 

Next to seeing, hearing is the most extens]^ 
id our senses. The ear is the organ of hearing; 
^IRiose curious structure is to be feamt from ana^ 
tomy; 

That which is conveyed into the braih by thi 
air is called s6und ; though, in truth, till it C6Ai 
to reach and affect the perceptive part, it b^ no 
thing but motion. The motion, which produce 
in us the perception of sound, is a vibration Of th< 
air, caused by an exceeding short, but quick, fre 
mulous motion of the body, from which it is pro 
pagated ; and therefore we consider and denomi 
nate them as bodies sounding. 

That sound is the effect of such a ^orf, brisk 
and vibrating motioii of bodies, from which it i 
propagated, may be known from what is 6bsem( 
^nd felt in the strings of instruments, and'& 
trembling of bells, as long as we perceive aft; 
sound come from them ; for as soon as that vibra 
Hon 18 siopt, or ceases in them, the perceptioi 
ceases also* 
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The propagation of sound is very quick, but not 
approaching that of light. Sounds move about 
1 1 40 English feet in a second of time ; and in seven 
or eight minutes of time^ they move about one 
hundred English miles. 



OF SMELLING. 

Smelling is another sense, that seem to be 
wrought on by bodies at a distance ; though that, 
which immediately affects, the organ and produces 
in us the sensation of any smell, are effluvia, or 
invisible particles coming from bodies at a distance, 
immediately affect the olfactory nerves. 

Smelling bodies seem perpetually to send forth 
effluvia, or steams, without sensibly wasting at all. 
Thus a grain of mask will send forth odoriferous 
particles for scores of years together, without its 
being spent ; whereby one would conclude that 
these particles are very small ; and yet it is plain^ 
that they are much grosser than the rays of light, 
which nave a free passage through glass; and. 
and grosser also than the magnetic effluvia, which 
pass freely through all bodies, when those that 
produce smell will not pass through the thin mem- 
branes of a bladder, and many of them scarce or- 
dinary white paper. 

There is a great variety of smells, though we 
have but a few names for them ; sweet, stinking, 
•our, rank, and musty, are almost all the deno- 
minations we have for odours ; though the smell of 
a violet, and of musk, both called sweet, ^ce 9A 
distinct as any two smells whaUoever, 
o 3 
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OF TASTt. 

Taste is the next sense to be considered. 

The organ of taste is the tongue and palate. 

Bodies that emit light, sounds, and smells, are 
seen, heard, and smelt at a distance ; but bodies 
are not tasted, but by iQiroediate application to 
the organ ; for till our medt (ouch our tongues, or 
palates, we taste it not, how near soever it be. 

It may be observed of tastes, that though there 
jbc a great variety of them, yet, as in smells, they 
nave only some few general names; as sweet, 
bitter^ sour, harsh, rank> and some few others. 



or TOUCH. 

Tki.fiflh)£d Isiif of our senses Is touch ; a sensi 
^pneadov^r Thfe Whole body, thoujgh it be most 
eminently pidced in the c^nds of the fingers.. 

By this sense the tangible qualities ofbodies are 
dirCern'ed; as h^rd, sofl, smooth, rough, dry, 
tv€t, cferhmy, and the Ilk^. 

But the most cpnsiderable olT the qualities, that 
arfe perceived by this sense, are lieat aiid cold. 

The due tefnperdmerit of ihose tWo opposite 

Sualities^ is the great instrument of pature, thai 
le makes use of in mbst, if not ill, her produc* 

tioixs. .-...'. 

Heat is a very brisk agltdtion of the uiiiensible 

parts of the object, which produces in us that seii- 

s^tlt)j3, jfrOm whence we deiiom\wa.\a the o&jecl 
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hot ; so what in our sensation is heat, in the ob- 
ject is nothing but motion. This appears by the 
w4y whereby heat is produced ; for we see that 
the rubbing of a brass nail upon a board will make 
it very hot, and the axle-trees of carts and coaches 
are oflen hot, and sometimes to a degree that it 
sets them on fire, by the rubbing of the nave of 
the wheel upon it. 

On the other side, the utmost degree of cold is 
the cessation of that motion of the msensible par- 
ticles which to our touch is heat. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in propor- 
tion to the present temperament of that part of 
our body to which they are applied ; so that feels 
hot to one, which aeems cold to another; nay, 
the satne body, felt by the two hands of the same 
man, may at the same time appear hot to the one, 
end cold to the other : bec*ause the motion of the 
insensible particles of it may be more brisk than 
that of the particles of the other. 

Besides the objects before-mentioned, which 
fire peculiar to each of our senses, as light, and 
colour of the sight s sound of hearing ; odours of 
smelling ; savours of tasting ; and tangible quali- 
ties of the touch: there are two others that are 
c<Wnnfidh td all the senses, and those are pleasure 
and pain, which they may receive by and with 
therr peculiar objects. Thus, too much light of- 
fends the eye; some sounds delight, and others 
grate th6 eAt ; heat in a certain degree is very 
pleasant^ which may be augmented to the greatest 
torment ; and so the rest. 

These five senses are common to beasts with 
men; tistjr, ;/i some of thetn, s6me\iT%Mei cs:*.^^^i\ 
mankind* But men are endowed \n\V\x q\^^i W 
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culties, which far excel airy thing that is to be 
found in the olher animals of this our globe. 

Memory also brutes may be supposed to have^ 
as well as men. 



CHAP. XII. 



OF THE UNDERSTANDING OF MAN* 

The understanding of man does so surpass that 
of brutes, that some are of opinion brutes are merq 
machines, without any manner of perception at all. 
But letting this opinion alone» as ill-grounded, jve 
will proceed to the consideration of human under* 
standing, and the distinct operations thereof. 

The lowest degree of it consists in perception, 
which we have before in part taken notice of, in 
our discourse of the senses. Concerning which it 
n>ay be convenient farther to observe, that, to con- 
ceive a right notion of perception, we must con- 
sider the distinct objects of it, which are simple 
ideas ; v. g, such are those signified by these woids, 
scarlet, bkie, sweet, bitter, heat, cold, &c. from 
the other objects of our senses, to which we may 
add the internal operations of our minds, as the 
objects of our own reflection, such as are thinkinga 
willing, &c. 

Out of these simple ideas are made, by putting 

them together, several compounded or complex 

ideas, as those signified by the words pebble, ma-; 

rygold, jjorse. 

iTie nexJL thing i\\Q uii&ec^\a»j^^^ doth in iU 
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progress to knowledge^ is to abstract its idea^^ by 
which ^stractibn tftij are made general. 

A general idea w an idea in the mind^ consi^ 
dered therd as sepai^led from time and place, and 
80 capable to represent any particular being that 
is conformfble to it. Knowledge, which is the 
highest degree of the speculative faculties, consists 
m the perception of the truth of affirmative or ne- 
gative propositions. 

This perception is either immediiatd or mediate. 
Immediate perception of the agreeniient or dis« 
ngreeroent of two ideas^ is when, by comparing 
them together in oar minds, we see, or, as it were, 
behold th^ii^ agreement or disagreement. This 
tfieretoe is catted intuitive knowledge. Thus we 
Ue thai red is not green ,* that the whole is bigger 
than a pisrt; and that two and two are equal to^ 
four. 

The trttth of these, and the like propositions, wef 
know by a bare simple intuition of the ideas them-^ 
telves, without any more ado^ and such propo« 
iitions are ^led self-evident. 

The mediate perception of the agreement, of 
disagreement of two ideas, is when, by the inter- 
vention of one or more other ideas, their agreement, 
or disagreement, is shewn. This is called demon- 
stration, or rational knowledge. For instance, the 
inequality of the breadth of two windows, or two 
rivers, or any two bodies that cannot be put to- 
gether, may be known by the intervention of the 
same measure, applied to them both; and so it is 
in our general ideas, whose agreement or disagree- 
ment may he often shewn by the m\.eivex\'Cvcwv ^^ 
foiae other Ideas, so as to prod^uc^ demoxvsXx^Vv*^ 
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knowledge ; where the ideas in question cannot be 
brought together, ^nd imme(ijptely compared, so 
as to produce intuitive knowwdge. 

The understanding doth not know only certain 
trutli, but also judges of probability, )vhich con-» 
sists in the likely agreement or disagreement of 
ideas. 

The assenting to any proposition as probable is 
called opinion, or belief. 

We have hitherto considered the great and 
risible parts of the universe, and those great masses 
of matter, the s.tars, planets^ and particularly this our 
earth, together with the inanimate parts, and ani- 
mate inhabitants thereof; it may be now:fit to consi- 
der what these sensible bodies are made of, and that 
is of unconceivably small bodies, or atoms, oat of 
whose various combinations bigger moleculse are 
made : and so, by a greater and greater composi- 
tion, bigger bodies ; and out of these the whole 
materiaiworld is constituted. 
. By the figure, bulk, texture, and motion, of these 
small and insensible corpuscles, all the phenomena 
of bodies may be explained. 
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A 

DISCOUnSE OF MIRACLES. 



X. O discourse of miracles without defining what 
one means by the word miracle^ is to make a shew, 
but in effect to talk of nothing. 

A miracle then I take to be a sensible operation, 
which, being above the comprehension of the 
spectator, and in his opinion contrary to the esta- 
blished course of nature, is taken by him to be 
divine. 

He that is present at the fact, is a spectator ; 
he' that believes the history of the fact, puts him- 
self in the place of a spectator. 

This definition, it is probable, will not escape 
these two exceptions : 

1 . That hereby what is a miracle is made very 
uncertain; for it depending on the opinion of 
the spectator, that will be a miracle to one which 
will not be so to another. 

In answer to which, it is enough to say, that 
this objection is of no force, but in the mouth of 
one who can produce a definition of a miracle not 
liable to the same exception, which I think not 
easy to do ; for it being agreed, that a miracle 
must be that .which surpasses tiie force of nature la 
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the established^ steady laws of causes and effects, 
nolhing can be taken to be a miracle but what is 
judged to exceed those laws. Now every one 
being able to judge of those laws only by his own 
acquaintance with njiture, and notion* of its force 
(which are different in different men] it Is una- 
voidable that that should be a miracle to one, which 
is not so to another 

2. Another objection to this definition, wiU be, 
that the notion of a miracle thus enlarged, may 
come sometimes to take in. operations tnat have 
nothing extraordinary or supernatural in them, and 
thereby invalidate the use of miracles for thie at- 
testing oi divine revelation. 

To which I answer, not at all, if the testimony 
which divine revelation receives from miracles be 
rightly considered. 

To know that any revelation is froih God, it is 
necessary to know that the messenger that delivers 
it is sent from God, and that cannot be knowp 
but by some credentials given him by God himself. 
Let us see then whether miracles, in my sense, be 
not such credentials, and will not infallibly direct 
us right in the search of divine revelation. 

It is to be considered, that divine revelation re- 
ceives testimony firom no other miracles, -but such 
as are wrought to witness his mission from God 
who delivers the revelation. All other miracles 
that are done in the world, how many or great so- 
ever, revelation is not concerned in. Cases ^ 
wherein there has been, or can be need of miracles 
for the confirmation of revelation, are fewer than 
perhaps is imagined. The heathen world, amidst 
an infinite and uncertstin ^\^mble of deitiesji hhlcs, 
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and worships, had no room for a divine attestation 
of any one against the rest. Those owners of many 
gods were at liberty in their worship ; and no one of 
their divinities pretendin? to be the one only true 
God, no one of them could be supposed in the pa- 
gan scheme to make use of miracles to eslabtlsh his 
worship alone, or to abolish that of the other; much 
less was there any use of miracles to confirm any 
^cles of faith, since no one of tl)em had any such 
|o propose as necessary to be believed by their 
rotaries. And therefore I do not remember any 
miracles recorded in the Greek or Roman writers, 
as done to confirm any one's mission and doctrine. 
Conformable hereunto we find St. Paul, 1 Gor. i. 22, 
takes notice that the Jews (it is true) required mi* 
racles, but as for the Greeks tliey looked after 
something else; ibcy knew no need or use there 
was of miracles to recommeiKi any religion to 
|hem. And indeed it is an astonishing mark how 
Ikr the god of this world had blinded men's minds» 
if we consider that the gentile world received and 
stuck to a religion, which, not being derived from 
leason, had no sure foundation in revelation. 
They knew not its original, nor the authors of it, 
nor seemed concerned to know from whence it 
came, or by whose authority delivered; and so 
bad no mention or use of miracles for its confirma- 
tion. For though there were here and there some 
pretences to revelation, yet there were not so 
much as pretences to miracles that attested it. 

if we will direct our thoughts by what has been, 
we must conclude that miriicles, as the credentials 
9f a messenger delivering a divine c<il'v^\ou, U^>;<^ 
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no place but upon a supposition of one only true 
God ; and that it is so in the nature of the thin^ 
and cannot be otherwise, I think will be made 
appear in the sequel of this discourse. Of such who 
have come in the name of the one only true God, 
profe!!sing to bring a law from him, we have in 
history a clear account but of three, viz. Moses, 
Jesus, and Mahomet. For what the Persees say 
of their Zoroaster, or the Indians of their Brama 
(not to mention all the wild stories of the religions 
farther east),. is so obscure, or so manifestly fe^ 
bulous, that no account can be made of it. Noff 
of the three before mentioned, Mahomet having 
none to produce, pretends to no miracles for tli^ 
vouching his mission ; so that the only revelations 
that come attested by miracles, b^ng those of 
Moses and Christ, and they confirming each other; 
the business of miracles, as it stands really in mat- 
ter of fact, has no manner of difficulty in it ; and 
I think the most scrupulous or sceptical cannoi 
from miracles raise the least doubt against the di- 
vine revelation of the gospel. 

But since the speculative and learned will be 
putting of cases which never were, and it may be 
presumed never will be; since scholars ana dis- 
putants will be raising of questions where there 
are none, and enter upon debates whereof there 
is no need ; I crave leave to say, that be who 
comes with a message from God to be delivered 
to the world, cannot be refused belief if he vouches 
his mission by a miracle, because his credentials 
have a right to it. For every rational thinking 
man must conclude as N'\codem>Q^% <ivk» ^' we knowr 
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" that ihou art a teacher come from God, for no 
" man can do these signs which thou doest> ex- 
•• cept God be with him/' 

For example, Jesus of Nazareth professes hira' 
self sent from God : he with a word calms a tem* 
pest at sea. This one looks on as a miracle, and 
consequently cannot but receive his doctrine. Ano- 
ther thinks this might be the effect of chance, or 
skill in the weather, and no miracle, and so stands 
out; bujt afterwards seeing him walk on the sea, 
owns that for miracle and believes: which yet 
upon another has not that force, who suspects it 
may possibly be done by the assistance of a spirit. 
But yet the same person, seeing afterwards our 
Saviour cure an inveterate palsy by a word, admits 
that for a miracle, and becomes a convert. Ano- 
ther overlooking it in this instance, afterwards finds 
a miracle in his giving sight to one born blind, or in 
raising the dead, or his raising himself from the 
dead, and so receives his doctrine as a revelation 
coming from God. By ail which it is plain, that 
where the miracle is admitted, the doctrine can- 
not be rejected ; it comes with assurance of a di- 
vine attestation to him that allows the miracle, and 
he cannot question its truth. 

The next thing then is, what shall be a sufficient 
inducement to take any extraordinary operation to 
be a miracle, /. e. wrought by God himself for the 
attestation of a revelation from him ? 

And to this I answer,. the carrying with it the 
marks of a greater power than appears in opposi- 
tion to it. For, 

1. First, this removes the main difficulty where 
it presses hardest, and clears the malVei ^lom ^c^x^v^ 
p2 
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when extraordinar)' and supernatural operations are 
brought to support opposite missions, about whic& 
methinks more dust has been raised by men of 
leisure than so plain a matter needed. For since 
God's power is paramount to all, and no opposi- 
tion can be made against him with an eqaal force 
fo his ; and since his honour and goodness call 
never be supposed to suffer his messenger and 
truth to be borne down by the appearance of a 
greater power on the side of an impostor^ and ill 
fevour of a lye ; wherever there is an opposi^oo; 
and two pretending to be sent from heaven cla^ 
the signs, which carry with them the evident marks 
of a greater power, will always be a certain and 
unquestionable evidence, that the truth and' divine 
mission are on that side on which th6y appear. 
For though the dicovery, how die lying wonders 
are or can be produced, be beyond the capacity 
of the ignorant, and often beyond the co'nceptton 
of the most knowing spectator, who is therefore 
forced fo allow them in his apprehension fo be 
above the force of natural causes and effects ^ yet 
he cannot but know they are not seals set by God 
to his truth for the attesting of it, since they are 
opposed by miracles that carry the evident niarks 
of a greater and superior power, and therefore thcT 
cannot at all shake the authority of one sosupportea 
God can never be thought to suffer that a Ije, set 
up in opposition to a truth coming from bim, 
5;hould be backed with a ^reftter power than he 
will shew for the confirmation and propagation of 
a doctrine which he has revealed, to the end it 
might be believed. The producing of serpents, 
k^(wd, and frogs, by tUe E.g^^^\!\^w ^oMcxenaod 
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by Moses, could not to the spectators but appear 
equally miraculous : which or the pretenders then 
liad their mission from God, and the truth on their 
side, could not have been determined, if the mat- 
tor had rested there. But when Moses's serpent 
eat up theirs, when he produced lice whiph they 
oould not, the decision was easy. It was plain, 
Jannes and Jambfes acted by an inferior power, 
and their operations, huw marvellous and extra- 
ordinary soever, could not in the least bring in 
question Moseses mission, that stood the firmer for 
this opposition^ and remained the more unques- 
tionable ader this, than if no such signs had been 
brought against it. 

So likewise the number, variety, and greatness 
of the miracles wrought for the confirmation of the 
doctrine delivered by Jesus Christ, carry with 
tbem such strong marks of an extraordinary divine 
power* that the truth of his mission will stand firm 
and unquestionable, till any one rising up in oppo- 
sition to him shall do greater miracles than he and 
bis apostles did. For any thing less will not be 
of weight to turn the scales in tne opinion of any 
one> whether of an inferior or more exalted under- 
standings This is one of those palpable truths and 
trials, of which all mankind arc judges; and there 
needs no assistance of learning, no deep thought, 
to come to a certainty in it. Such care has God 
taken that no pretended revelation should stand 
in competition with what is truly divine, that we 
need but open our eyes to see and be sure which 
came from him. The marks of his over-ruling 
power accompany it j and therefore to this day 
we find, that wherever the gospel comes, it pre- 
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vails to the beating down the strong^ holds of Satari, 
and the dislodging the prince of the power of 
darkness, driving him away with all his lying won"- 
ders ; which is a standing miracle, carryitig with 
it the testimony of superiority. 

What is the utmost power of natural agents or 
created beings, men of the greatest reach camitit 
discover ; but that it is not equal to Ood*s omni- 
potency, is obvious to every one's understanflif^ ; 
so that the superior power is an easy and SQlt 
guide to divine revelation, attested by miracleit, 
where they are brought as credentials to ah em- 
bassy frbm God. 

And thus, upon the same grounds of superiority 
of power, uncontested revelation will stand tod. 

For the explaining of which, it may be necessary 
to premise, 

1 . That no mission can be looked on to ht di* 
vine, that delivers any thing derogating from the 
honour of the one, only, true, invisible God, or 
inconsistent with natural religion and the rules of 
morality ; because God having discovered to men 
the unity and majesty of his eternal godhead, and 
Ihe truths of natural religion and morality by the 
light of reason, he cannot be supposed to oackthe 
contrary by revelation ; for that would be to de- 
stroy the evidence and the use of reason, without 
which men cannot be able to distinguish divine 
revelation from diabolical imposture. 

2. That it cannot be expected that God should 
send any one into the world on purpose to inform 
men of things indifferent, and of small moment, or 
that are knowable by the use of their natural facul- 

tJes, This would be to Ye^&^tv xba' di^ty of his 
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flMijeiity in ^vour of our sloth, and in prejudice to 
our reason. 

3. The only case then wherein a mission of any 
ene from heaven can be reconciled to the high and 
sw All thoughts men ought to have of the Deity, 
must be the revelation of some supernatural trutiis 
relating to the glory of God, and some great con- 
cern of men. Supernatural operations attesting 
iuch a revelation may with reason be taken to be 
miracles, as carrying the marks of a superior and 
over-ruling power, as long as no revelation accom- 
panied with marks of a greater power appears 
against it. Such supernatural signs may ju.<;tly 
stand good, and be received for divine, i, e, wrought 
by a power superior to all, till a mission attested 
by operations of a greater force shall disprove them : 
because it cannot be supposed God should suffer his 
prerogative to be so far usurped by an inferior 
being, as to permit any creature, depending on 
him, to set his seal$, the marks of his divine autho- 
rily, to a mission coming from him. For these 
$a}>ernatural signs being the only means God is 
conceived to have to satisfy men as rational crea- 
tures of the certainty of any thing he would reveal, 
lis coming from himself, can never consent that it 
(sh«mld be wrested out of his hands, to serve the 
ends and establish the authority of an inferior 
Hgent that rivaN him. His power being k^iown 
to have no equal, always will, and always may be 
salely depended on, to show its superiority in vin- 
dicating his authority, and maintaining every truth 
that he has revealed. So that the marks of a su- 
perior power accompanying it, always have bedn, 
and always wiiJ be a visible and suie ^>\v&fe Va ^v 
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vine revelation ; by which men may conduct them* 
selves in Ibeir examining of revealed religions, and 
be satisfied which they ought to receive as coming 
from God; though they have by no means ability 
precisely to determine what is, or is not above the 
force of any created being ; or wl. at operations can 
be performed by none but a divine power, and 
require the immediate hand of the Almighty. And 
therefore we see it is by that our Saviour measures 
the great unbelief of the Jews, John xv. 24-, say- 
ing, '' If I had not done among them the works 
*' which no other man did, they had not had sin; 
'* but now have both seen and hated both roe and 
" my father;" declaring, that they could not but 
see the power and presence of God in those many 
miracles he did, which were greater than ever any 
other man had done. When God sent Moses to 
tiie children of Israel with a message, that now 
according to his promise he would redeem them by 
his hand out of Egypt, and furnished him with 
signs and credentials of his mission ; it is very re- 
markable what God himself says of those signs, 
Exod. iv. 8, *' And it shall come to pass, if they 
*' will not believe thee, nor hearken to the voice 
*' of the first sign," (which was turning his rod 
into a serpent,) that '' they will believe the voice 
'* of the latter sign," (which was the making hit 
hand leprous by putting it in his bosom). God 
farther adds, v. 9, " And it shall come to pass, if 
'* they will not believe also these two signs, nei- 
'' ther hearken unto thy voice, that thou shalt take 
" of the water of the river and pour upon the 
** dry land ; and the water which thou takest out 
/• of the river shall become blood upon the dry 
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" land.** Which of those operations was or was 
Hot above the force of all created beings^ will^ I 
suppose, be hard for any man, too hard for a poor 
brick-maker, to determine; and therefore the 
credit and certain reception of the mission, was 
annexed to neither of them, but the prevailing of 
their attestation was heightened by the increase 
«f their number ; two supernatural operations 
shewing more power than one, and three more 
than two. God allowed it was natural, that the 
marks of greater power should have a greater im- 
pression on the minds and belief of the spectators.* 
Accordingly the Jews, by this estimate, judged 
of the miracles of our Saviour, John vii. 3)» 
where wc have this account, ** And many of the 
*' people believed on him, a«d said. When Christ 
<' cometli, will he do more miracles than these 
•' which this man hath done?'* This, perhaps, 
a» it is the plainest, so it is also the surest way to* 
preserve the testimony of miracles in its due h>a'e 
to aU sorts and degrees of people. For miracles 
being the basis on which divine mission is alwa}is 
established, and consequently that foundation oit 
whiclh the believers of any divine revelation must 
ultimately bottom their faith, this use of them 
would be lost, if not to all mankind, yet at leart 
to the simple and illiterate, (which is the far 
greatest part,) if miracles be defined to be none 
but such divine operations as are in themselves 
beyond the power of all created beings, or at 
least operations contrary to the fixed and esta- 
blished laws of nature. For as to the latter of 
those, what are the fixed and established laws of 
nature^ philosophers sdone, if at VeasV. N^^^j > ^"^^ 
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pretend to determine. And if they are 
operations performable only by divine po 
doubt whether any man, learned or unlearnc 
in most cases be able to say of any particul; 
ration, that can fall under his sensevS, tha 
certainly a miracle. Before he can come 
certainty, he must know, ihat no created 
has a power to perform it. We know goc 
bad angels have abilities and excellencies e 
ingly beyond all our poor performances or i 
ccmi prehensions. But to define what is the 
extent of power that any of them has, is ; 
undertaking of a man in the dark, tha 
nounces witliout seeing, and sets bounds 
narrow cell to things at an infinite distanc 
his model and comprehension. 

Such definitions therefore of miracles, he 
specious in discourse and theory, fail us wh 
come to use, and an application of them in 
cular cases. 1701 — 2. 

** These thoughts concerning miracles^ 
*' occasioned by my reading Mr. Fleet 
'* Essay on Miracles, and the letter writ 
*' on that subject. The one of them defi 
*' miracle to be an extraordinary operatic 
*' formable by God alone: and the other \ 
*' of miracles without any definition of a r 
*' at all." 

J. Loc: 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



AFFECTATION. 



Affectation \% not, I confess, an early 
lit of childhood, or the product of untaught na- 
•e : it is of that sort of weeds, which grow not 
the wild uncultivated waste, but in garden plots, 
der the negligent hand, or unskilful care of a 
rdener. Management and instruction, and some 
ase of the necessity of breeding, are requisite to 
ike any one capable of affectation, which en- 
avours to correct natural defects, and has always 
3 laudable aim of pleasing, though it always 
sses it ; and the more it labours to put on grace- 
ness, the^ farther it is from it. For this reason it 
the more carefully to be watched, because it is 
e proper fault of education ; a perverted educa- 
•n indeed, but such as young people often fall 
to, either by their own mistake, or the IH con- 
ict of those about them. 

He that will examine wherein that gracefulness 
s, which always pleases, will find it arises from 
ait natural coherence, which appears between 
e thing done, and such a temper of mind, as 
nnot but be approved of as suitable to the occa- 
>n« We cannot but be pleased m\^«ci^>xsw^^^. 
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friendly, civil temper, wherever we meet with it. 
A mind free and' master of itself and all its aclions, 
not low and narrow, not haughty and insolent, not 
blemished with any great defect ; U «what every 
one is taken with. The actions, which naturally 
flow from such a well-formed mind, j)lease us also, 
as the genuine marks of it ; and being, as it were, 
natural emanations fi-om the spirit and dispositioa 
within, cannot but be easy and unconstrained. 
This seems to me to be that beauty, which shines 
through some men's actions, sets off gll that thcgr 
do, and takes with all they come near; wbeP'bf 
a constant practice they bave fashioned their ^ic- 
riage, and made all those little expressions ofcivi" 
lity and respect, which nature or custom has esk^ 
blished in conversation, so easy to thems^ves, ih^ 
they seem not artificial or studied, but naturally {p 
follow from a sweetness of mind and a welirti^oifi^ 
disposition. 

On the other side, affectation is an ajukw0r(l noli 
enforced imitation of wliat should be germi»eBmi 
easy ; wanting the beauty that accofnpanies whftL 
is natural ; because there is always a disagreement 
between tlie outward action, and the mind witbif|, 
one of these, two ways : 1 . Either when a inai 
would outwardly put on a disposition of ipincjy 
which then he really has not, but endeavours kf 
a forced carriage to make show of; yet sQj that 
the constraint he is under, discovers itself: anil 
thus men affect sometimes to appear sad, in«rr>» 
or kind, when, in truth, they are not so, 

2. The other is, when they do not endaavour ta 
make show of disposilvom of mind Wii)icjb they i^vp 
^ot^ but to express V\\6se\\\e^\a^N^VN ^^^^L\\^J^ 
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not suited to them : and such in conversation are 
all constrained motions, actions, words or looks, 
which, though designed to show either their re- 
spect or civility to the company, or their satisfac- 
tion and easiness in it, are not yet natural nor ge- 
nuine marks of the one or the other ; but rather of 
some defect or ^mistake within. Imitation of 
others, without discerning what is graceful in them, 
or what is peculiar .to their characters, oflen makes 
a great part of this. But affectation of all kinds, 
tvfacnoesoever it proceeds, is always offensive: 
because we naturally hate whatever is counterfeit ; 
and condemn those who have nothing better to 
recommend themselves by. 

Plain and rough nature, left to itself, is much 
belter than an artificial ungracefufaiess, and such 
sttidted ways of being ill-fashioned. The want of 
an accomprishment, or some defect in our beha- 
viour, coming short of the utmost gracefulness, 
oflen escapes observation and censure. But af- 
fectation in any pari of our carriage, is lighting up 
a candle to our defects ; and never fails to make 
us be taken notice of, either as wanting sense, or 
wanting sincerity. This governors ought the more 
diligently to look after , because, as I above ob- 
served. It is an acQuired ugliness, owing to mis- 
taken education ; few being guilty of it, but those 
who pretend to breeding, and would not be thought 
ignorant of what is fashionable and becoming in 
conversation ; and, if I mistake not, it has often 
its rise from the lazy admonitions of those who give 
rules, and propose examples, without joining 
practice with their instructions, and making thevc 
pap'tls repeat the action in thcitM^V, ^tot>^^ 
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may correct what is indecent or constrained in it> 
till it be perfected into an habitual and becoming 
easiness. 



ATHEISM, 



'* Th at God is to be worshipped," is^ without 
doubt, as great a truth as any can enter into the 
mind of man, and deserves the first place amongst 
all practical principles. But yet it can by no 
means be thought innate, unless the ideas of God 
and worship are innate. That the idea the term 
worship stands for, is not in the understanding of 
children, and a character stamped on tbe mind io 
its first original, I think, will be easily granted, 
by any one that considers how few there be, 
amongst grown men, who have a clear and dis- 
tinct notion of it. And, I suppose, there cannot 
be any thing more ridiculous^ than to say that chil- 
dren have this practical principle innate, *' that 
God is to be worshipped j" and yet, that thejr 
Icnow not what that worship of God is, which is 
their duty. But to pass by this : 

If any idea can be imagined innate, the idea of 
God may, of all others, for many reasons be 
thought so ; since it is hard to conceive, how there 
should be innate moral principles, without an innate 
idea of a Deity : without a notion of a law- maker, 
it is impossible to have a notion of a law, and an ob- 
ligation to observe it. Besides the atheists, taken no- 
lice of amongst the ancients, and left branded upon 
the records of kisloiy , Vv^^Vh ivQViv».N\^\.\a\i dis^ver* 
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edj in these later ages, whole nations al the Bay of 
Soldania> in Brazil, in Boranday, and in the Ca- 
ribbee islands, &c. amongst whom there was to 
be found no notion of a God, or religion ? Nicho- 
laus del Tedho, in Uteris, ex Paraquaria do 
Caaiguafum conversione, has these words : " Re- 
*' peri earn gentem nullum nomen habere, quod . 
*' Deum & hominis animam significet, nulla sacra 
" habet, nulla idola." These are instances of na- 
tions where uncultivated nature has been left to 
itself, without tlie help of letters, aud discipline, 
and the improvement of arts and sciences. But 
there are others to be found, who have enjoyed 
these in a very great measure ; who, yet for want 
of a- due applic-ation of their thoughts this way, 
want the idea and knowledge of God. It will, I 
doubt not, be a surprize to others, as it was to me, 
to find the Siamites of this number. But for this, 
let them consult the King of France's late envoy 
thither, who gives no better account of the Chi- 
nese themselves. And if we will not believe La 
Loubere, the missionaries of China, even the Je- 
suits themselves, the great encomiasts of the Chi- 
nese, do all to a man agree, and will convince us 
that the sect of the literati, or learned, keeping 
to the old religion of China, and the ruling party 
there, are all of them atheists. Vid. Navarette, 
in the collection of voyages, vol. the first, and 
Historia cultus Sinensiura. And perhaps, if we 
should, with attention, mind the lives and dis« 
courses of people not so far off, we should have 
too much reason to fear, that many in more civi- 
lized countries have no very strong and clear im- 
pressions of a ieiiy upon their minds •» ^xvi >iaaX.>iew^ 
<l2 
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complaints of atheism, mode from the pulpit, are not 
without reason. And though only some profligate 
wretches own it too bare-facedly now ; yet perhaps 
we should hear more than we do of it from others, 
did not the fear of the magistrate's sword, or their 
neighbour's censure, tie up people's tongues: 
which, were the apprehensions of punishment or 
shame taken away, would as openly proclaim their 
atheism, as their lives do. 

But had all mankind, every where, a notion of 
a God (whereof yet history tells us the contrary) 
it would not from thence follow, that the idea of 
him was innate. For though no nation were to be 
found without a name, and some few dark notions 
of him, yet that would not prove them to be na* 
tural impressions on the mind, any more th«n the 
names of fire» or the sun, heat, or Dumber, do 
prove the ideas they stand for to be innate ; be- 
cause the names of those things, aod tbe id^ of 
them, are so universally received and knawn 
amongst mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the 
want of such a name, or the absence of such a 
notion out of men's minds, any argument against 
the being of a God ; any more than it would be a 
proof that there was no loadstone in the world, 
because a great part of mankind had neither a 
notion of any such thing, nor a name for it j or be 
any show of argument to prove, that there are no 
distinct and various species of angels, or intelli- 
gent beings above us, because we have no ideas 
of such distinct species, or names for them ; lor 
men being furnished with words, by the common 
language of their own countxles, can scarce avoid 
having some kind o( idea& oi V!ck^»& >Sc^K!n%%« viVi^i^ 
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names those they converse with, have occasion 
frequently to mention to them. And if they carry 
with it the notion of excellency, greatness, or some- 
thing extraordinary; if apprehension and concern- 
ment accompany it ; if the fear of absolute and 
irresistible poi^er set it upon the mind, the idea 
is likely to sink the deeper, and spread the fer- 
ther: especially if it be such an idea as is agreea- 
ble to the common light of reason, and naturally 
deducible from every part of our knowledge, as 
that of a God is. For the visible marks of extra- 
ordinary wisdom and power appear so plainly in 
all the works of the creation, that a rational crea- 
ture, who will but seriously reflect on them, can- 
not niiss the discovery of a deity. And the influ- 
ence that the discovery of such a being must ne- 
cessarily have on the minds of all that have but 
once heard of it, is so great, and carries such a 
weight of thought and communication with it, that 
it seems stranger to me, that a whole nation of 
men should be any where found so brutish, as to 
want the notion ot a God ; than that they should 
be without any notion of numbers or fire. 



BREEDING. 



One good quality belonging to a gentleman, is 
good breeding. There are two sorts of ill-breed- 
ing ; the one, a sheepish bashfulness ; and the other, 
a misbecoming negligence and disrespect in our 
carriage; both which are avoided, b>| ivxX'j Q\i\^\n- 
q3 
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ing this one rule. Not to think meanly of our« 
selves, and not to think meanly of others. 

The first part of this rule must not be under- 
stood in opposition to humility, but to assurance. 
We ought not to think so well of ourselves, as to 
stand upon our own value ; and to assume to our* 
selves a preference before others, because of any 
advantage we may imagine we have over them ; 
but mooestly to take what is offered, when it is our 
due. But yet we ought to think so well of our** 
selves, as to perform those actions which are in- 
cumbent on, and expected of us, without discom- 
posure or disorder, in whose presence soever we 
are, keeping that respect and distance which is 
due to every one's rank and quality. There is 
often in people, especially in children, a clownish 
sliamefacedness before strangers, or those above 
them ; they are confounded in their thoughts, 
words, and looks, and so lose themselves in that 
confusion, as not be able to do any thing, or at 
least not to do it with that freedom and graceful- 
ness which pleases and make them acceptable. 
The only cure for this, as for any other miscarriage, 
is by use to introduce the contrary habit. But 
since we cannot accustom ourselves to converse 
with strangers, and persons of quality, without 
being in their company, nothing can cure this part 
of ill-breeding, but change and variety of com- 
pany, and that of persons above us. 

As the before-mentioned consists in too great a 

concern how to behave ourselves before others, so 

the other part of ill-breeding lies in the appearance 

of too liii\Q care of pleasing or showing respecl to 

those fve havq to do m\]ikV* T<> ^N^viVlb^U, tbece 
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two things are requisite: first, a disposition of 
the mind no to offend othqrs : and, secondly, the 
most acceptable and agreeable way of expressing 
that disposition. From the one, men are called 
civil ; from the other, well-fashioned. The latter 
of these is that decency and gracefulness of looks, 
voice, words, motions, gef^tures, and of all the 
whole outward demeanor, which takes in com* 
pany, and makes those with whom we may con- 
verse easy and well-pleased. This is, as it were, 
the language, whereby that internal civility of the 
mind is expressed; which, as other languages are^ 
being very much governed by the fashion and cus- 
tom of every country, must, in the rules and 
practice of it, be learned chiefly from observation, 
and the carriage of those Svho are allowed lo b^ 
exactly well-bred. The other part, which lies 
deeper than the outside, is that general good- will 
and regard for all people, which makes any one 
have a care not to shew, in his carriage, any con- 
iempt, disrespect, or neglect of them ; but to ex- 
press, according to the fashion and way of tha( 
country, a respect and value for them, according 
to their rank and condition. It is a disposition of 
the mind that shews itself in the carriage, whereby 
a man avoids making any one uneasy in conver- 
sation. 

I shall take notice of four qualities that are roost 
directly opposite !o this first and roost taking of all 
the social virtues. And from some one of these 
four it is, thai incivility comroonly has its rise. I 
shall set them down, that children may be pre- 
served or recovered from their ill influence. 

I. The Brst is, a wtural xou^Vvu^^ft ^\v\^ 
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makes a man uncomplaisant to others, so that be 
has no deference for their inclinations, tempers, or 
conditions. It is the sure badge of a clown, not 
to mind what pleases or displeases those he is 
with ; and yet one may often find a man in fashion- 
able clothes, give an unbounded swing to his own 
humour, and suffer it to justle or over-run any one 
that stands in its way, with a perfect indifferency 
how they lake it. This is a brutality that every 
one sees and abhors, and nobody can be easy with: 
and therefore this finds no place in any one, who 
would be thought to have the least tincture of 
good-breeding. For the very end and business of 
good-breedine is to supple the natural stiffness, and 
so soften men^s tempers, that they may bend to a 
compliance, and accommodate themselves to those 
they have to do with. 

2. Contempt, or want of due respect, disco- 
vered either in looks, words, or gesture: this, 
from whomsoever it comes, brings always uneasi- 
ness with it ; for nobody can contentedly bear be- 
ing slighted. 

3. Uensoriousness, and finding fault with others, 
has a direct opposition to civility. Men, what- 
ever they are or are not guilty of, would not have 
their faults, displayed, and set in open view and 
broad day-light, before their own, or other people's 
eyes. Blemishes affixed to any one, always carry 
shame with them : and the discovery, or even bare 
imputation of any defect, is not borne without some 
uneasiness. Raillery is the most refined way of 
exposing the faults of others ; but, becatfse it is 
vsualJy done with wit and good Jangua^, and 

gives enlertainmcnl lo \he c«iii^Ti>j» ^^^le arc 
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led into a mistake, and where it keeps within fair 
hounds, there is no incivility in it : and so the 
pleasantry of this sort of convcrsa< ion often intro- 
duces it amongst people of the better rank ; and 
such talkers are favourably heard, and generally 
applauded by the laughter of the by-standers on 
their side : but they ought to consider, tliat the 
entertainment of the rest of the company is at the 
cost of that one, who is set out in their burlesque 
colours, who therefore is not without uneasiness, 
unless the subject, for which he is rallied, be 
really in itself matter of commendation ; for then 
the pleasant images and representations, which 
Boake the raillery, carrying praise as well as sport 
with them, the rallied person who finds his ac«. 
count, and takes part in the diversion. But, be« 
cause the nice management of so nice and ticklish 
a business, wherein a little slip may spoil, all, is 
not every body's talent, I think those who would 
secure themselves frqm provoking others, especi- 
all young people, should carefully abstain from 
raillery ; which, by a small mistake, or any wrong 
turn, may leave upon the mind of those, who arc 
made uneasy by it, the lasting memory of having 
been piquantly, though wittily taunted for some* 
thing censurable in them. 

Besides raillery, contradiction is a kind of cen« 
seriousness, wherein ill-breeding often shows itself. 
Complaisance does not require that we should al- 
ways admit all the reasonings or relations that the 
company is entertained with ; no, nor silently let 
pass all that is vented in our hearing. The op- 
posing the opinions, and rectifying the mistakes of 
others, i« nhai Iruth and qhaul^ M)me.Vvcafc'^\^ 
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quire of us, and civility does not oppose, if it be 
done with due caution and care of circumstances. 
But there are some people, that one may observe 
possessed, as it were, with the spirit of contradic- 
tion, that steadily, and without regard to right or 
wrong, oppose some one, or perhaps every one 
of the company, whatever they say. This is so 
visible and outrageous a way of censuring, that 
nobody can avoid thinking himself injured by it. 
AH opposition to what another roan has said, is so 
apt to be suspected of censoriousness, and is so sel- 
dom received without some sort of humiliation, that 
it ought to be made in the gentlest manner, and 
softest words can be found ; and such as, with the 
whole deportment, vmy express no forwardness to 
contradict All marks of respect and good-will 
ought to accompany it, that, whilst we gain the 
argument, we may not lose the esteem of those 
that hear us. 

4. Captiousness is another fault opposite to civi- 
lity, not only because it often produces misbe- 
coming and provoking expressions and carriage, 
but because it is a tacit accusation and reproach 
of some incivility, taken notice of in those whom 
we, are angry with. Such a suspicion, or intima- 
tion, cannot be borne by any one without uneasi- 
ness. Besides, one angry body discomposes the 
whqle company, and the harmony ceases- upon any 
such jarring. 

The happiness that all men so steadily pursue, 

consisting in pleasure, it is easy to see why the 

civil are more acceptable than the useful. The 

ability, sincerity, and good intention of a man of 

weight and worth, or. a le&V ^tVetA, ^\^WBL^\o\tes 
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for the uneasiness that is produced^ by his grave 
and solid representations. Power and riches, nay 
virtue itself, are valued only as conducing to our 
happiness ; and therefore he recommends himself 
ill to another, as aiming at his happiness, who, in 
the services he does him, makes him uneasy in the 
manner of doing them. He that knows how to 
make those he converses with easy, without de- 
basing himself to low and servile flattery, has found 
the true art of living in the world, and being both 
welcome and valued every-where. Civility there- 
fore is what, in the first place, should with great 
care be made habitual to children and young 
people. 

There is angther fault in good manners, and 
that is excess of ceremony, and an obstinate persist-* 
ing to force upon another what is not his due, and 
what he cannot take without folly or shame. This 
seems rather a design (o expose, than oblige ; or, 
at least, looks like a contest for mastery ; and, at 
best, is but troublesome, and so can be no part of 

food breeding, which has no other use or end, 
ut to make people easy and satisfied in their con- 
versation with us. This is a fault few young peo- 
ple are apt to fall into ; but yet, if they are ever 
guilty of it, or are suspected to incline that way, 
they should be told of it, and warned of this mis- 
taken civility. The thine they should endeavour 
and aim at in conversation, should be to shew 
respect, esteem, and good-will, by paying to 
every one that common ceremony and regard, 
which is in civility due to them. To do this, 
without a suspicion of flattery, dissimulation, or 
meaness. Is a great skill, whkib {{po^ ^u^^* ^3l^^v~ 
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and good company, can only teach ; but is of so 
much use in civil life, that it is well worth the 
studying. 

Though the managing ourselves well in this part 
of our behaviour has the name of good- breeding, 
as if peculiarly the effect of education ; yet, as I 
have said, young children should not be much 
perplexed about it ; I mean, about putting off their 
iiats, and making legs modishly. Teach them 
humility, and to be gcod-natured, if you can, and 
this sort of manners will not be wanting: civility 
being, in truth, nothing but a care not to show any 
slighting or contempt, of any one in conversation. 
What are the most allowed and esteemed ways of 
expressing this, we have above observed. It is 
as peculiar and different, in several countries of 
the world, as their languages ; and therefore, if it 
be rightly considered, rules and discourses made 
to children about it, are as useless and impertinent, 
as It would be, now and then, to give a rule or 
two of the Spanish tongue, to one that converses 
only with EngHshmen. Be as busy as you please 
with discourses of civility to your son ; such as is 
his company, such will be his manners. A plough- 
man of your neighbourhood, that has ncyrer been 
out of his parish, read what lectures you please to 
him, will be as soon in his language as his courage 
a courtier; that. is, in neither will be more polite, 
than those he uses to converse with : and therefore 
of this no other care can be taken, till he be of an 
age to have a tutor put to him, who must not foil 
to be a well-bred man. And, in good earnest, if 
I 'were to speak tny tnvwd freely, so children do 
'^oefifngout of obsV\i\«LC^, ^u^e, wA'^t^Jcox^, ^^ 

5 
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is no great matter how they put off their hats, or 
make legs. If you can teacli them to love and 
respect other people, they will, as their age re- 
quires it, find ways to express it acceptably to 
every one, according to the fashions they nave 
been used to : and as to their motions, and car- 
riage of their bodies^ a dancing-master, as has beea 
said, when it is hi, will teach them what is most 
becoming. In the mean time, when they are 
young, people expect not that children should be 
over-mindful of these ceremonies ; carelessness is 
allowed to that age, and becomes them as well as 
compliments do grown people: or, at least, if 
some very nice people will think it a fault, I am 
sure it is a fault that should be over-looked, and 
left to time, a tutor, and conversation, to cure: 

. and therefore I think it not worth your while to 

^ have your son (as I often see children are) molested 
or chid about it ; but where there is pride, or ill- 

^ nature, appearing in his carriage, there he must 

, be persuaded or shamed out of it. 

\ Though children, wlien little, should not be 

much perplexed with rules and ceremonious parts 

• of breeding ; yet there is a sort of unmannerliness 
:? very apt to grow up with young people, if not 
t early restrained ; and that is, a forwardness to in- 
•' terrupt others that are speaking, and to stop them 

with some contradiction. Whether the custom 

of disputing, and the reputation of parts and learn- 

r ing usually given to it, as if it were the only stan- 

: dard and evidence of knowledge, make young 

men so forward to watch occasions to correct 

• others in their discourse, and not %U^ ?lw^ q^>^w« 

» tanitjr of shewing their talwU \ %^ W *\%> ^ioa^. Y 
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have found scholars most blamed in this point 
There cannot be a greater rudeness, than lo inter- 
rupt another in the current of his discourse } for, 
if their be not impertinent folly in answering a 
man before we know what he will say, yet it is 
a plain declaration, tliat we are weary lo hear 
him talk any longer ; and have a disesteem for 
what he says; which we, judging not fit to en- 
tertain the company, desire them to give audience 
to us, who have something to produce worth their 
attention. This shows a very great disrespect, 
and cannot but be offensive; and yet, this is what 
almost all interruption constantly carries with it. 
To which, if there be added, as is usual, a cor- 
recting of any mistake, or a contradiction of what 
has been saicf, it is a mark of yet greater pride and 
self-conceitedness, when we thus intrude ourselves 
for teachers, and take upon us, either to set ano- 
ther right in his story, or shew the mistakes of 
his judgment. . 

I do not say this, that I think there should be ' 
no difference of opinions in conversation, nor op- 
position in men's discourses : this would be to take 
away the greatest advantage of society, and the 
improvements that are to be made by ingenious 
company; where the light is to be got from the 
opposite arguings of men of parts, shewing the 
different sides of things, and their various aspects 
and probabilities, if every one were obliged to 
assent to, and say afler the first speaker. J t is not 
Ihe owning one's dissent from another that I speak i 
agn'insi,A}i\t the manner of doing it. Young men ^ 
should be taught not lo be forward to interpose i 
//ic/r opinions, unVess ask^id, ot N«WvO\>»\We ., 
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done, and are silent ; and then only by way of 
inquiry, not instruction. The positive asserting, 
and magisterial air, should be avoided ; and when 
a general pause of the whole company affords an 
opportunity, they magp modestly put in their ques- 
tion as learners. 

This becoming decency will not cloud their 
parts, nor weaken the strength of their reason ; 
but bespeak the more favourable attention, and 
give what they say the greater advantage. An 
lil argument, or ordinary observation, thus intro- 
duced, with some civil preface of defereix^ and 
sespect to the opinions of others, will procure 
them more credit and esteem; than the sharpest 
wit, or profoundest science, with a rough, inso- 
lent, or noisy management ; which always shocks 
the hearers, and leaves an ill opinion of the man^ 
though he get the better of it in the argument. . 

This therefore should be carefully watched in 
yt>ung people, stopped in the beginning, and the 
contrary habit introduced in all their conversation : 
and the rather, because forwardness to talk, fre- 
quent interruptions in arguine, and loud wrang- 
ling, are too often observable amongst grown 
people, even of rank amongst us. The indians, 
whom we call barbarous, observe much more de- 
cency and civility in their discourses and conver- 
sation, giving one anotl)C7 a fair silent hearing, 
till they have quite tione; and then answering 
them calmly, and without noise ur passion. And 
if it be not so in this civilized part of the world, 
we must impute it to a neglediin education, which 
has not yet reformed this ancient piece of barbarity 
mmongst us. Was it not, ihink you> aiti ^xkV^iVacL'c^ 
112 
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ing spectacle, to see two ladies of quality acci- 
dentally seated op the opposite sides of a room, set 
round with company, fall into a dispute, and grow 
so eager in it, that in the heat of their Q>ntrover!iy, 
edging by degrees their chatfp forwards^ they were 
in a little time got up close fi> one another in Ibe 
middle of the room, where they (or a good while 
managed the dispute as fiercely as two game- 
cocks in the pit, without minding or taking any 
notice of the circle, which could not all the while 
forbear smiling? This I was told by a person of 
quality, who was present at the combat, and did 
noiomit to reflect upon the indecencies that warmth 
in dispute often runs people into; which, since 
cuslom makes too frequent, education should take 
the more care of. There b nobody but condemns 
this in others, though they overl )dc it in them- 
selves: and many, who are sensible of it in them- 
. telves, and resolve against it, cannot yet get rid 
of an ill-custom, which neglect in their education 
bas suffered to settle into an habit 



CRUELTY. 



One thing I have frequently observed in chil- 
dren, that, when they havx; got possession of any 
poor creature, they are apt to use it ill ; they often 
torment and treat very roughly young birds, bul- 
icrfiics, and such ikker poor animals, which fall 
into their bands, and iVvaV. w\\\\ ^ ^^.^vsvvw^Vvwk «£ 
pleasure. This, I thinV, &\io\A.^ >a^ >«^v»i\«.i^ Nsi 
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them ; and if they incline to any such cruelty, 
they should be taught the contrary usage ; for the 
custom of tormenting and killing of beasts will^ 
by degrees^ harden their minds even towards 
men ; and they who delight in the sufferings and 
destruction of inferior creatures, will not be apt 
to be verv compatnonate or benign to those of 
their own Icind. Our practice takes notice of this, 
in the exclusion of butchers from juries of life and 
death. Children should firom the beginning be 
bred up in an abhorrence of killing-or tormenting 
any living creature, and be taught not to spoil or 
destroy any thing unless it be for the preservation 
or advantage of some other that is nobler. And 
truly, if the preservation of all mankind, as much 
as in him lies, were every one's persuasion, as in* 
deed it is every one's duty, and the true principal 
to regulate our religion, politics, and morality by, 
the world would be much quieter, and better- 
natured, than it is. But to return to our present 
business ; 1 cannot but commend both the kind- 
ness and prudence of a Another I knew, who was 
wont always to indulge her daughters, when any 
of them desired dogs, squirrels, birds, or any such 
things, as young girls use to be delighted with : 
but then, when they had them, they must be sure 
to keep them well, and look diligently after them, 
that they wanted nothing, or were not ill used ; 
for, if they were negligent in their care of them, 
it was counted a great fault, which often forfeited 
their possession ; or at least they failed not to be 
rebuked for it, whereby they were early taught 
diligence and good-nature. ■ And indeed I thicvk. 
people should be accustomed, boxsi \bNAi Qi%i&^'s 
A 3 
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to be tender to all sensible creatures^ and to spoil 
or waste nothing at all. 

This delight they take in doing of mischid 
(whereby I mean spoiling of any thing (o no pur- 
pose, but more especially the pleasure they take 
to put any thing in pain that is capable of it) I can* 
not persuade mjrselt" to be any'tither than a foreigi 
and introduced disposition, an habit borrowed iroa 
custom and conversation. People teach childrer 
to strike, and laugh when they hurt, or see hars 
come to otherii; and they have the examples ol 
most about them to confirm them in it. AH the en- 
tertain ment of talk and history is of nothing ai' 
most but fighting and killing ; and the honour and 
renown that is bestowed on conquerors (who foi 
the most part are but the great butchers of man 
kind) farther mislead growing youths, who by thi! 
means come to think slaughter the laudable busl 
ness of mankind, and the most heroic of virtues, 
By these steps unnatural cruelty is planted in us: 
and what humanity abhors, custom reconciles and 
recommends to us, by laying it in the way tc 
honour. Thus, by tiaishion and opinion, thai 
comes to be a pleasure, which in itself neither isj 
nor can be any. This ought carefully to be 
watched, and early remedied, so as to settle and 
cherish the contrary and more natural temper d 
benignity and compassion in the room of it ; but 
still by the same gentle methods, which are to be 
applied to the other two faults before mentioned. 
It may not perhaps be unreasonable here to add 
this farther caution, viz. that the mischiefs* oi 
harms that come by p\a.>f, mflidvertency, or igno- 
ance, and weie not kxiOYin X.q\)i& \aim% ^\ ^ 
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jigned for mischief's sake, though they may per- 
aaps be sometimes of considerable damage, yet 
ire not at all, or but very gently, to be taken no- 
;ice of. For this, I think, I cannot too often in- 
:ulcate, that whatever miscarriage a child is guilty 
>t, and whatever be the consequence of it, the 
thing to be regarded in taking notice of it, is only 
what root it springs from, and what habit it is like 
:o establish ; and to that the correction ought to 
be directed, and the child not to suffer any pu- 
nishment for any harm which may have come by 
lis play or inadvertency. The faults to be amended 
tie in the mind ; and li- they are such as either age 
will cure, or no ill habits will follow from, the pre- 
sent action, wliatever displeasing circumstances it 
may have, is to be passed by without any animad- 
irersion. 

Another way to instil sentiments of humanity, 
and to keep them lively in young folks, will be, to 
accustom them to civility, in their language and 
deportmient towards their inferiors, and the meaner 
sort of people, particularly servants. It is not 
unusual to observe the children, in gentlemen's 
families, treat the servants of the house with do- 
mineering words, names of contempt, and an 
mperious carriage; as if they were of another 
ace, and species beneath them. Whether ill 
ixample, the advantage of fortune, or their na- 
ural vanity, inspire this haughtiness, it should 
>e prevented, or weeded out; and a gentle, 
ourteous, affable carriage towards the lower 
anks of men, placed in the room of it, 
wo part of tlieir superiority viill b^ tei^Vi^ 
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lost, but the distinction increased^ and their a 
thority strengthened, when love in inferiors 
joined to outivard respect, and an esteem of t 
person has a share in their submission ; and dom* 
tics will pay a more ready and chearful servi< 
when they find themselves not spurned, becai 
fortune has laid them below the level of others, 
their master's feet. Children should not be s 
fered to lose the consideration of humane nati 
in the shufflings of outward conditions : the m\ 
they have, the better-humoured they (hould 
taught to be, and the more compassionate 8 
gentle to those of their brethren, who are plac 
lower, and have scantier portions. If they i 
suffered from their cradles to treat men ill and rui 
ly, because, by their father's title, the^ think tl 
have a little power over them ; at best it is ill-bre 
and, if care be not taken, will, by degrees, nu 
up their natural pride into an habitual contempt 
those beneath them : and where will that proba; 
end, but in oppression and cruelty ? 



CURIOSITY. 



Curiosity in children is but an appetite al 
knowledge, and therefore ought to be encourag 
in them, not only as a good sign, but as the gr 
kistniment nature has provided, to remove that 
norance they were born with, and which with 
this busy inquisUweixe^ mW m^ke them doll f 
useless creature^. Tti^ vi v|% \ft ^m-^i^i^^ >^»' 
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keep it active and busy, are, I suppose, these 
following : 

1. Not to check or discountenance any inqui- 
ries he shall make, nor suffer them to be laughed 
at; but to answer all his questions, and explain 
the matters he desires to know, so as to make 
Ihem as much intelligible to him, as suits the ca- 
pacity of his age and knowledge. But confound 
not his understanding with explications or notions 
that arc abv>ve it, or with the variety or number 
of things that are not to his present purpose. 
Mark what it is his mind aims at in (he question, 
and not what words he expresses it in: and, when 
yovL have informed him in that, vou shall see how 
his thoughts will enlarge themselves, and how by 
fit answers he may be led on farther than perhaps 
you could imagine. For knowledge is grateful to 
the understanding, as light to the eyes : children 
are pleased and delighted with it exceedingly, espe* 
cially if they see that their inquiries are regarded, 
and that their desire of knowing is encouraged and 
commended. And I doubt not but one great rea- 
son, why many children abandon themselves to 
silly sports, and trifle away all their time insipidly, 
is, because tliey have found tlieir curiosity baulked 
and their inquiries neglected. But had they been 
treated with more kiiidness and respect, ancl their 
questions answered, as they should, to their satis- 
faction, I doubt not but they would have taken 
more pleasure in learning, and improving their 
knowledge, wherein there would be still newness 
and variety, which is what they are delighted with, 
than in returning over and over to the same ^la^ 
and pJa/'thiogSs. 
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2. To this serious answering their questions, 
and informing their understandings in what they 
desire, as if it were a matter that needed it, shoald 
be added some peculiar ways of commendation. 
Let others, whom they esteem, be told before 
their faces of the knowledge they have in such and 
such things ; and we are all, even from our cradles, 
vain and proud creatures, let their vanity be flat- 
tered with things that will do them good ; and let 
their pride set them on work on something which 
may turn to their advantage. Upon this ground 
you shall find, that there cannot be a greater sput 
to the attaining what you would have the eXiet 
learn and know himself, than to set him upon 
teaching it his younger brothers and sisters. 

3. As children's inquiries afe not to be slighted, 
no also great care is to be taken, that they never re- 
ceive deceitful and illuding answers. They easily 
perceive when they are slighted or deceived, and 
quickly learn the trick of neglect, dissimulation, 
and falshood, which they observe others to make 
use of. We are not to intrench upon truth in any 
conversation, but least of all with children; since, 
if we play false with them, we not only deceive 
their expectation, and hinder their knowledge, bat 
corrupt their innocence, and teach them the worst 
of vices. They are travellers newly arrived in a 
strange country, of which they know nothing: 
we should therefore make conscience not to mis- 
lead them. And though their questions seem 
sometimes very material, yet they should be se- 
riously answered ; for however they may appear 

io us (to whom they are lon^ since known) inquiries 
Miot worth the makln{^i tiae^ ai^ qI i&xyG^fiBi tfl 
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those who are wholly ignorant. Children are 
strangers to all we are acquainted with; and all 
the things they meet with, are at first unknown 
to theiUj as they once were to us ; and happy ihejf 
are who meet with civil people that will comply 
with their ignorance, and help them to get out of 
It 

If you or I now should be set down in Japan« 
with ail our prudence and knowledge about us# 
a conceit whereof makes us perhaps so apt to slight 
the thoughts and inquiries of children ; should we, 
[ say, be set down in Japan, ,we should no doubt, 
(if we would inform ourselves of what is there to 
be known,) ask a thousand questions, which to« 
supercilious or inconsiderate Japanese would seem 
very idle and impertinent; though to us they 
would be very material, and of importance to be 
resolved; and we should be glad to find a man so 
complaisant and courteous, as to satisfy our de« 
mands, and instruct our ignorance. 

When any new thing comes in their way, chil- 
dren usually ask the common question of a stranger. 
What is it ? whereby they ordinarily mean nothing 
but the name ; andtheretore to tell them how it is 
called, is usually the proper answer to that de- 
mand. The next question usually is. What is it'for } 
And to this it should be answered truly and di- 
rectly : the use of the thing should be told, and 
:he way explained,^ how it serves to such a pur- 
pose, as far as their capacities can comprehend it ; 
ind so of any other circumstances they shall ask 
ibout it; not turning from them, till you have 
^iven them all the satisfaction they are capable of« 
Hid so leading tbem by youi aa\%Yf ^^ VciNs^ Sax^^x. 
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questions. And perhaps to a grown man such 
conversation will not be altogether so idle and in- 
significant, as we are apt to imagine. The native 
and untaught suggestions of inquisitive children do 
often ofler things that may set a considering man's 
thoughts on work. And I think there is frequently 
more to be learned from the unexpected questions 
of a child than the discourses of men, who talk in a 
road, according to the notions they have borrowed^ 
and the prejudices of their education* 

4. Perhaps it may not sometimes be amiss to 
excite their curiosity, by bringing strange and 
new things in their way, on purpose to engage 
their enquiry, and give them occasion to inform 
themselves about them ; and if by chance their 
curiosity leads them to ask what they should not 
know, it is a great deal better to tell them plainly, 
that it is a thing that belongs not to them to know, 
than to pop tlicm oiOf with a lalshood, or a frivo* 
lous answer. 



BREAMS. 



We have sometimes instances^ of perceptiooi 
whilst we are asleep; and retain the memory of 
those thoughts : but how extravagant and incohe- 
rent for the most part tliey are ; how little con- 
formable to the perfection and order of a rational 
being, those wito are acquainted with dreams need 
not be told. This I would wiihngly be salislied in, 
whether the soul, when it thinks tiius a|>art, and, 
as U were, separate i'tora \\\^ \s«^^ > wiV^ \«» »• 
tionally tlian wheu cow^oviiV\^ m\ia.W, ^ww^ >^ 
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Its separate thoughts be less rational, then these 
Daen must say, that the soul owes the perfection of 
rational thinking to the body : if it does not, it is 
pironder that our dreams should be, for the most 
part, so frivolous and irrational ; and that the soul 
ihould retain none of its more rational soliloquies 
and meditations. 

Those who so confidently tell us, that *' the 
Boul always actually thinks," I would they would 
ako tell us what those ideas are that are in the 
BDul of a child, before, or just at the union with 
the body, ^ before it hath received any by sensa- 
tion. The dreams of sleeping men are, as I take 
st> all made up of the waking man's ideas, though 
fpr the most part oddly put together. It is strange 
if the soul has ideas of its own, that it derived not 
from sensation or reflection (as it must have, if it 
thought before it received any impressions from 
the body) that it should never in its private think- 
ing (so private, that the man himself perceives it 
not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes 
out of them, and then make the man glad with 
new discoveries. Who can find it reasonable, 
that the soul should, in its retirement, during sleep, 
have ,so many hours thoughts, aiid yet never light 
on any of those ideas it borrowed not from sensa- 
tion or reflection ; or at least preserve the memory 
of none but such, which, being occasioned from 
the body, must needs be less natural to a spirit ? 
It is strange that the soul never once in a man's 
-whole life recall over any of its pure native thoughts, 
and those ideas it had before it borrowed any thing 
from the body ; never bring into the >N^\w^\saxv^ 
riew any other ideas bat vrhalV^N^ i^ Nkcv^^I^^da 
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cask, and manifestly derive their original from 
that union. If it always thinks, and so had ideas 
before it was united, or before it received any 
from the body, it is not to be supposed, but (hat 
during sleep "it recollects its native ideas ; and 
during that retirement from communicating' with 
the body, whilst it thinks by itself, the ideas it is 
busied about should be, sometimes, at least, those 
more natural and congenial ones which it had id 
itself, underived from the body or its own openi^ 
tions about them : which, since the waking mart 
never remembers, we must from thi» hypothesis 
conclude either that the soul remembers something 
that the man does not ; or else that memory be- 
longs only to such ideas as are derived fromi the 
body, or the mind's operations about them. 



EDUCATION. 



The great mistake I have observed in people's 
breeding their ciiildrcn has been, that this has not 
been taken care enough of in its due season ; that 
the mind has not been made obedient to discipline^ 
and pliant to reason, when at first it was most 
tender, most easy to be bowed. Parents being 
wisely ordained by nature to love their children, 
are very apt, if reason watch not that natural af- 
fection very warily ; are apt, I say, to let it run 
inlo fondness. They love their little ones, and 
// is their duty : but ihej ofleiv with them cherish 
their faults too. They mv^^t i^o\.\^^:?rais«^» W« 
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sooth ; they must be permitted to have their wills 
in aU things : and they being in their infancies not 
capable of great vices, their patents think they may 
safely enough indulge their little irregularities, and 
snake themselves sport with that pretty perverseness 
which they think well enough becomes that inno- 
cent age. But to a fond parent, that would not 
bave his child corrected for a perverse trick, but 
excused it, saying it was a small matter ; Solon 
very well replied, *' Aye, but custom is a great 
one," 

The fondling must be taught to strike, and caH 
names; must have what he cries for, and do what 
be pleases. Thus parents, by humouring and 
cockering them when little, corrupt the principles 
of nature in their children, and wonder afterwards 
to taste the bitter waters, when they themselves 
bave poisoned the fountain. For wlien their chil« 
dren are grown up and these ill habits with them $ 
when they are now too big to be dandled, and 
their parents can no longer make use of them as 
playthings; then they complain that the brats are 
«Dtoward and perverse ; then they are offended to 
wee them wiltul, and are troubled with those ill 
hnmours, which Ihey themselves infused and fo- 
mented fo them ; and then, perhaps too latd, 
would be glad to get out those weeds which their 
own hands have planted, and which now have 
taken too deep root to be easily extirpated. For 
be iJiat ha« been used to have his will in every 
thing, as long as he was in coats, why should we 
think it strange that he should desire it, and con- 
lend for it still, when he is in breeches ? Indeed^ 
9s he grows more towards z m?ii» ^^<& ^can%\ >K!tfc 
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faults the more, so that there be few parents thea 
so blinds as not to see them { few so insensible ai 
not to feel the ill effects of their own indulgence. 
He had the will of his maid before he could speak 
or go ; he had the master3r of his parents ever sinoa 
he could prattle ; and why, now he is grown up, 
is stronger and wiser than he was then, why noir 
of a sudden must he be restrained and curbed? 
why must he at seven, fourteen, or twenty yean 
old, lose the privilege which the parent's indul- 
gence, till then, so largely allowed him? Try it 
in a dog, or an horse, or any other creature^ and 
sec whether the ill and resty tricks they hare ' 
learned when young, are easily to be mended when 
they are knit: and yet none of those creatures are 
half so wilful and proud, or half so desirous to be 
masters of themselves and others, as man. 

We are generally wise enough to begin with 
them, when they are very young ; and discipline 
berimes those other creatures we would make use- 
ful and good for somewhat. They are only our 
own offspring, that we neglect in this point ; and 
having made them ill children, we f(M)lishly expect 
they should be good men. For if the child must 
have grapes, or sugar-plums, when he has a mind 
to them, rather than make th^ poor baby cry, of 
be out of humour; why, when he is grown op, 
must he not be salistied too, if his desires carry 
him to wine or women? They are objects as 
suitable to twenty-one or more years, as what he 
cried for, whi-n little, was to the inclinations of 
<a child. The having; de?.\ie% ^iteoYv^iwodated to 
the apprehensions and Te\\^V\ o^ \Vvo^ ^m^\^^^ 
4s not tlie fault ; but the uov hWvci^ >iwi\si vii»^ 
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to Ihe rules and restraints of reason : the difference 
fies not in the having or not having appetites, but 
in the power to govern, and deny "ourselve* in 
then. He that is not used to submit his will to 
tlie reason of others, when he is young, will scarce 
liearken or submit to his own reason, when he is 
of age to make use of it. And what kind of a 
nan such an one is like to prove, is easy to fore- 



Tliese are oversights usually committed by thoso 
"who seem to take the greatest care of their chil- 
dren's education. But if we look into the common 
management of children, we shall have reason to 
wcmder, in the great dissoluteness of manners, 
which the world complains of, that there are any 
footsteps at all left to virtue. I desire to know 
what vice can be named, which parents, and 
those about children* do not season them with, 
and drop into them the seeds of, as often as they 
are capable to receive them ? I do not mean by 
the examples they give, and the patterns they set 
l>efbre ihem, which is encouragement enough ; but 
that which I would take notice of here, is the 
down right teaching them vice, and actually put- 
ting them out of the way of virtue. Before they 
can go, they principle them with violence, re- 
venge, and cruelty. '* Give me a blow that I 
snay beat him,'' is a lesson which m^ children 
every day hear: and it is thought nothing, because 
their hands have not strength enough to do any 
mischief. But I ask, does not this Obrrupt their 
minds ? is not this the way of force and violence 
that they are set in ? and it they have beeu taa^Kl^ 
when little, to strike and butt otinftuV) ^x^ss-^^^Ja^ 
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encouraged to rejoice in the harm they have 
brought upon them, and see them suffer ; are they 
not prepared to do it, when they are strong enough 
to be felt themselves, and can strike to some pur* 
pose ? 

The coverings of our bodies, which are for mo- 
desty, warmth, and defence, are, by the folly or 
vice of parents, recommended (o their children for 
other uses. They are made matter of vanity and 
emulation. A child is set a lohging after a nevr 
suit, ibr the finery of it: and when the little girl 
is tricked up in her new gown and commode, how 
can her mother do less than teach her to admire 
herself, by calling her '* her little queen/' and 
*' her princess r" Thus the little ones are taught 
to be proud of their cloaths, before they can put 
them on. And why should they not continue to 
value themselves for this outside fashionableness 
of the taylor or tire-woman's making, when their 
parents have so early instructed them to do so ? 

Lying and equivocations, and excuses little dif- 
ferent from lying, are put into the mouths of young 
people, and commended in apprentices and chil- 
dren, whilst they are for their master's or parent's 
advantage. And can it be thought that he, that 
finds the straining of truth dispensed with, and 
encouraged, whilst it is for his master's turn, will 
not make use of that privilege for himself, when 
it may be for his own profit r 

Those of the meaner sort are hindered by the 

streightness of their fortunes^ from encouraging in- 

tie/i)perance in their children, by the temptation of 

thetir dieit or invilalums lo t^\. ;v.v\<k duwt more 

than enottgh : but iheit ow ik 'iJiX ^^^x!Ci^\^, viV^a^ 
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ever plenty comes in iheir way, shew ihat it is 
not the dislike ofdrunkeness or gluttony that keeps 
them from excess^ but want ofmateiiais. But if 
we look into the houses of those wiio are a little 
warmer in their fortunes, there eating and drink- 
ing are made so much the great business and hap« 
piness of life, that chiJdren are thought neglected, 
if they have not their share of it, . Sauces and ra- 
gouts, and foods disguised by all the arts of cookery, 
must tempt their palates, when their bellies are 
full: and then, for fear the stomach should be 
overcharged, a pretence is found for the other 
glass of wine, to help digestion, though it only 
lerves to increase the surfeit. 

Is my young master a little out of order ? the 
first question is, " What will my dear eat ? what 
shall I get for thee ?" Eating and drinking arc 
instantly prised; and every body *s invention it 
set on work to find out something luscious and de» 
licate enough to prevail over that want of appetite 
which nature has wisely ordered in the beginning 
of distempers, as a defence against their increase ; 
that, being freed from the ordinary labour of di* 
gesting any new load ii} the stomach, she may be 
it leisure to correct and master the peccant hu- 
mours. 

And where children are so happy in the care of 
their parents, as by their prudence to be kept 
Prom the excess of their tables, to the sobriety of a 
plain and simple diet ; yet there too they are 
scarce to be preserved from the . contagion that 
poisons the mind. Though by a discrete manage- 
ment, whilst they are under tuition, lVi^\t t^^^aivtvin. 
}^hftp8, may be pretty w^U secVtteAv ^^^ '^'^^^ 
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desires must needs yield to the lessons which every- 
where will be read to them upon this part of epi- 
ourism. The commendation that eating well has 
every-where, cannot fail to be a successful incen- 
tive to natural appetife, and bring them quickly to 
the liking and expenceof a fashionable table. This 
shall have from every one, even the reprovers of 
vice, the title of living welL And what shall 
sullen reason dare to say against the public testi- 
mony ? or can it hope to be heard, if it should 
call that luxury, which is so much owned, and • 
universally practised by those of the best quaJity. 

This is now so grown a vice, and has so great 
supports, that I know not whether it do not put 
in for the name of virtue; and whether it will not 
be thought folly, or want of knowledge of the 
world, to open one's month against it. And truly 
I should suspect, that what I have here said of it 
inight be censured, as a little satire out of my way, 
did I not mention it with a view, that it might 
awaken the care and watchfulness of parents in 
the education of their children; when they see 
how they are beset on every side, not only wilh 
temptations, but instructors to vice, and that per- 
haps in those they thought places of security. I 
shall not dwell any longer on this subject ; much 
less run over all the particulars, that would shew 
what pains are used to corrupt children, and instil 
principles of vice into them : but I desire parents 
soberly to consider, what irregularity or vice there 
U, which children are not visibly taught ; and whe» 
ther it be not their duty and wisdom to provide 
them other instruction. 
Jt feeos plain tQ u^^i t}isaV\3^Y^vs^^^^ ^ ^ 
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virtue and excellency lies in a power of denying 
ourselves the satisfaction of our own desires , where 
reason does not authorise them. This power is 
to be got and improved by custom, made easy 
and familiar by an early practice. If therefore i 
might be heard^ I would advise, that, contrary to 
4be ordinary way, children should be used to sub« 
mit their desires, and go without their longings, 
.even from their very cradles. The very first thing 
they should learn to know, should be, that Ihey 
were ;Aot to have any thing, because it pleased 
them, but because it was thought fit for them. If 
things suitable to their wants were supplied io 
them, so that they were never suffered to have 
what they once cried for, they would learn to be 
content without it ; would never with bawling 
and peevishness contend for mastery ; nor be half 
so uneasy to themselves and others as they are, 
because from the first beginning they are not thus 
handled. If they were never suffered to obtain 
their desire by the impatience they expressed for 
it, they would no more cry for other things, than 
they do for the moon. 

1 say not this, as if children were not to be in« 
dulged in any thing, or that I expected they should, 
in hanging-sleeves, have the reason and conduct 
of* counsellors. I consider them as children, who 
must be tenderly used, who must play and have 
play-things. Tl)at which I mean is, that when- 
ever they craved what was not fit for them to have 
or do, they should not be permitted it, because 
tliey were little and desired it ; \^^y^ whatever they 
were importunate for, they should be sure, for 
that ver/ reason, to be denied. 1 Vw^ vsw^ 
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children at a table, who, whatever was there, 
never asked for any thing, but contentedly look 
what was given them: and at another place, I 
have seen others cry for every thing they saw, 
must be served out of every dish, and that first 
too. What made this vast difference but this, that 
one was accustomed to have what they called or 
cried for, the other to go without it? The 
younger they are, the less, I think, are their un- 
ruly and disorderly appetites to be complied with ; 
find the less reason they have of their own, the 
more are they to be under the absolute power and 
restraint of those in whose hands they are. From 
which 1 confess, it \iv\\\ follow, that none but dis* 
creet people should be about them. 'If the world 
commonly does otherwise, I cannot help that. I 
am saying what I think should be ; which, if it 
were already in fashion, I should not need to troa- 
ble the world with a discourse on this subjects , 
But yet I doubt not but, when it is considered, { 
there will be others of opinion with me, that the * 
sooner this way is begun with children, the easier 
it will be for them and their governors too : and |j 
that this observed as an inviolable maxim, thai ^ 
whatever once is denied them, they are certainly g 
not to obtain by crying or importunity 5 unless one 1 
has a mind to teach them to be impatient and « 
troublesome, by rewarding them for it, when they 2 
^re so. 

Those therefore that intend ever to govern their 

children, should begin it whilst they are very 

Jittle; and look that they perfectly Vom ply with 

the will of their patewU. Would you have your 

»/? obedient to jou viVieu^^V^OK^X ^^v^^a 
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I to establish the authority of a fatlier, as soon 
s is capable of submission, and can understand 
vhose^ power he is* If you would have him 
d in awe of you, imprint it in his infancy ; and^ 
e approaches more to a man, admit him nearer 
our familiarity ; so shall you have him your 
iient subject (as is fit) whilst he is a child, and 
r affectionate friend when he is a man. For 
binks they mightily misplace the treatment due 
heir children, who are indulgent and familiar 
;n they are little, but severe to them, and keep 
n at a distance when they are grown up. For 
:iy and indulgence can do no good to children : 
r want of judgment makes them stand in need 
sstraint and discipline. And, on the contrary, 
eriousness and severity is but an ill way of 
ling men, who have reason of their own to 
e then), unless you have a mind to make your 
Iren, when grown up, weary of you; and se- 
y to say within themselves, '* When will you 
e, father?^' 

imagine every one will judge it reasonable^ 
their children, when little, should look upon 
• parents as their lords, their absolute govern^ 
and, as such, stand in awe of them : and that, 
n they come to riper years, they should look 
iiem as their best, as their only sure friends : 
as such, love and reverence them. The way 
ive mentioned, if I mistake not, is the only 
to obtain this. We must look upon our chil- 
, when grown up, to be like ourselves ; with 
tame passions, the same desires. We would 
lought rational creatures, and have our free- 
; we love noi to be uu«a&) uw^^ <:»\:k%\wQ^ 
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rebukes and brow- beatings ; nor can we bear se- 
vere humours, and great distance in those we con- 
verse with. Whoever has such treatment, when 
he is a man, will look out other comj^any, other 
friends, other conversation, with whom he can be 
at ease. If therefore a strict hand be kept over 
children from the beginning, they will in that age 
be tractable, and quietly submit to it, as never 
having known any other : and if, as they grow up 
to the use of reason, the rigour of government be, 
as they deserve it, gently, relaxed, the father's 
brow more smoothed to them, and the distance by 
degrees abated : his former restraints will increase 
their love, when they fmd it was only a kindness 
for them, and a care to make them capable to de- 
serve the favour of their parents and the esteem of 
every body else. 

Thus much for the settling your authority over 
children in general* Fear and awe ought to give 
you the first power over their minds, and love and 
friendship in riper years to hold it ; for the time 
must come when they will be past the rod and 
correction ; and then, if the love of you mak« 
them not obedient and dutiful ; if the love of vir- 
tue and reputation keep them not in laudabk 
courses; I ask, what hold will you have upon 
them to turn them to it ? Indeed, fear of having 
a scanty portion, if they displease you, may make 
them slaves to your estate ; but they will be never 
the less ill and wicked in private, and that restraint 
will not last always. Every man must some time 
or-'Other be trusted to himself, and his own con- 
liuct ; and he that \s a ^ood, a vUtuous, and able 
Mian, xAUsl bo mad^ ^^ v4'v\)d^. K^ ^^:iK.vg^RRft 
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what he is to rec-eive from education, what is to 
sway and influence his life, must be something put 
into him betimes : habits woven into the very prin- 
ciples of his nature ; and not a counterfeit carriage 
and dissembled outside, put on by fear, only to 
avoid the present anger of a father, who perhaps 
may disinherit him. 

This being laid down in general, as the course 
ought to be taken, it is fit we come now to con- 
sider the parts of the discipline to be used a little 
more particularly. I have spoken so much of car- 
rying a strict hand over children, that perhaps I 
shall be suspected of not not considering enough 
what is due to their tender age and constitutions. 
But that opinion will vanish, when you have heard 
me a little farther. For I am very apt to think 
that great severity of punishment does but very 
Httle good , nay, great harm in education : and I 
believe it will be found, that, caeteris paribus; 
those children who have been most chastised, sel* 
dom make the best men. All that I have hitherto 
contended for, is, that whatsoever rigour is neces- 
sary, it is more to be used, the younger children 
are ; and, having by a due application wrought its 
effect, it is to be relaxed, and changed into a 
milder sort of government. 

A compliance and supplenefss of their wills, be- 
ing by a steady hand introduced by parents, be- 
fore children have memories to retain the begin- 
nings of it, will seem natural to them, and work 
afterwards in them as if it were so ; preveRth)g all 
occasions of struggling or repining. The only 
care that is necessarv is, that it be be^un ewVj , -^xA 
SaBexibly kept to, tiU awe and lespedVife't^^^^^^"' 
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miliar, and Ihere appears not the least reluctancy in 
the submission, and ready obedience of their minds. 
When this reverence is once thus established^ 
(which it must be early, or else it will cost pains 
and blows to recover it, and the more» the longer 
it is deferred,) it is by it, mixed still with as much 
indulgence, as they made not an ill use o( and 
iu)t by beating, chiding, or other servile punish- 
ments, they are for the future to be governed as 
they grow up to more understanding. 

This is so, will be easily allowed, when it is bat 
considered what is to be aimed at, in an ingenuous 
education ; and upon what it turns. 

1 . He that has not a mastery over his inclina« 
tions, he that knows not how to resist the impor^* 
tunity of present pleasure or pain, for the sake of 
what reason tells him is fit to be done, wants the 
true principle of virtue and industry, and is in 
danger of never being good for any thing. This 
temper, therefore, so contrary to unguided nature, 
is to be got betimes ; and this habit, as the true 
foundatjpn of future ability and happiness, is to be 
wrought into the mind as early as may be, even 
firom the first dawnings of any knowledge or ap- 
prehension in children ; andso to be confirmed m 
them, by all the care and ways imaginable, by 
those who have the oversight of their education. 

2. On the other side, i? the mind be curbed, 
and humbled too much in children ; if their spirits 
be abased and broken much, by top strict an hand 
over them ; they lose all their vigour and industry, 
and are in a worse state than the former. For ex- 
travagani young fellows, that have liveliness and 

spirit, come sometin^ Vo b^ %^ u^^ ^\A.^ \&akfl, 
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fible and great men : but dejected minds^ timorous 
and tame, and low spirits, are hardly ever to be 
fBised, and very seldom attain to any thing. To 
«void the danger that is on either hand is the great 
art ; and he that has found a way how to keep up 
a child's spirit, easy, active, and free ; and yet 
at the same time, to restrain him from many things 
he has a mind to, and to draw him to things that 
are uneasy to him ; he, I say, that knows how to 
reconcile these seeming contradictions, has, in my 
opinion, got the true secret of education. 

The usual lazy and short way by chastisement, 
and the rod, which is the only instrument of go- 
veniment that tutors generally know, or ever think 
of, is the roost unfit ofany to be used in education ; 
because it tends to both those mischiefs ; which, 
as we have shewn, are the Scylia and the Charyb- 
dis, which, on the one hand or the other, ruin atl 
that miscarry. 

] . This kind of punishment contributes not at 
all to the mastery of our natural propensity to in- 
dulge corporal and present pleasure, and to avoid 
pain at any rate ; but rather encourages it : and 
thereby strengthens that in us, which is the root, 
from whence springs all vicious actions, and the 
irregularities of life. From what other motive but 
of sensual pleasure and pain, does a child act, who 
drudges at his book against his inclination, or ab* 
stains from eating unwholesome fruit, that he takes 
pleasure in, only out of fear of whipping. He in 
this only prefers the greater corporal pleasure, or 
avoids the greater corporal pain. And what is it 
govern his actions, and direct his conduct, by such 
ll^ptiv^s ^s these ? what is it, \ w^ , VwXXa ^w.^ 
73 
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that principle in him, which it is our business to 
root out and destroy? And therefore I cannot 
.think any correction useful to a.child> where the 
shame of suffering for having done amiss does not 
(Work more upon him than the pain. 

2. This sort of correction naturally breeds an 
.aversion to that which is the tutor's business to 
(Create a liking to. . How obvious is it to observe, 
.that children come to hate things which were at 
first acceptable to them, when they find them- 
selves whipped and chid, and teazed about them; 
and it is not to be wondered at in them ; when 
.grown men would not be able to be reconciled to 
any thing by such ways. Who is there that wouW 
pot be disgusted with any innocent recreation, in 
itself indifferent to him, if he should with blows 
jor ill language, be hauled to it, when he had no 
xnind ? or be constantly so treated, for some cir* 
cum<;tances in his application to it? This is na- 
tural to be *). Offensive circumstances ordinarily 
infect innocent things, which they are joined with : 
pnd the very sight of a cup, wherein any one uses 
to take nauseous physic, turns his st()mach ; so 
that nothing will relish well out of it, though the 
cup be ever so clean, and well-shaped, and of the 
richest materials. 

3. Such a sort of slavish discipline makes a 
slavish temper. The child submits, and dissem- 
bles obedience, whilst the fear of the rod hangs 
over him ; but when that is removed, and, by 
being out of sight, he can promise himself impu- 
nity, he gives the greater scope to his natural in- 
clination ; which by this way is not at all altered, 

but, on the contrary' > W\^\.^v\^^^tA vG^i^a^^ed in 
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biro ; and after such restraint^ breaks out usually 
with the more violence. Or, 

4. If severity, carried to the highest pitch does 
prevail, and works a cure upon the present unruly 
distemper, il is oflen bringing in the room of it 
worse and more dangerous disease, by breaking 
the mind ; and then, in the place of a disorderly 
young fellow, you have a low-spirited moped crea<« 
ture ; who, however with his unnatural sobriety^ 
he may please silly people, who commend tame 
inactive children, because they make no noise, nop 
give them any trouble ; yet, at last, will probably 
prove as uncomfortable a thing to^is friends, as 
he will be, all his life, an useless thin^HcThimself 
and others. 

Beating then, and all other sorts of slavish and 
corporal punishments, are not the discipline fit to 
be used in the education of those who wouM 
have wise, good, and ingenuous men ; and therer 
fore very rarely to be applied, and (hat only on 
great occasions and cases of extremity. On the 
other side, to flatter children by rewards of things 
that are pleasant to them,, is as carefully to be 
avoided. He that will give to his son apples or 
sugar-plums, or what else of this kind he is most 
delighted with, to make him learn his book, does 
but authorise his love of pleasure, and cocker up 
that dangerous propensity, which he ought by all 
means to subdue and stifle in him. You can never 
hope to teach him to roaster it, whilst you com* 
pound for the check jou give his inclination in one 

filace, by the satisfaction you propose to it in ano^ 
her. To make a good, a wise, and a vvtlMcwa, 
pa^f if is fit he skQ^id leAm to cxos^\^\% ^^^^"^^^ 
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and deny his inclination to riches^ finery, or pleas« 
ing his palate, &c. whenever his reason advises 
the contrary, and his duty requires it. But when 
you draw him to do any thing that is fit, by the 
offer of money { or reward the pains of learning 
his book, by the pleasure of a luscious morsel ; 
when you promise him a lace-cravat, or a fine new 
suit, upon performance of some of his little tasks; 
what do you, by proposing these as rewards, but 
allow them to be the good things he should aim at, 
and thereby encourage his longing for them, and 
accustom him to place his happiness in them ? 
Thus people to prevail with children to be indus- 
trious about their grammar, dancing, or some 
other such matter, of no great moment to the hap- 
piness or usefulness of their lives, by misapplied 
rewards and punishments, sacrifice their virtue, 
invert the order of their education, and teach them 
luxury, pride, or covetousness, &c. For in this 
way flattering those wrong inclinationit, which they, 
should restrain and suppress, they lay the founda- 
tion of those future vices, which cannot be avoided, 
but by curbing our desires, and accustoming them 
early to submit to reason. 

I say not this, that I would have children kept 
from the conveniencies or pleasures of life, that 
are not injurious to their health or virtue : on the 
contrary, I would have their lives made as plea- 
sant, and as figrceable to them as may be, in a 
plentiful enjoyment of whatsoever might innocently 
delight them : provided it be with this caution, 
that they have those enjoyments^ only as the con- 
seqaences of the state <A e%\e^m aod acceptation 
iJi^y are iowithiheU paitivU^Aii ^f^N^uAwsVt^ 
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they should never be offered or bestowed on them, 
as the reward of this or that particular perform- 
ance, that they show an aversion to, or to which 
they would not have applied themselves without 
that temptation. 

But if you take away the rod on one hand, and 
these little encouragements, which they are taken 
with, on the other ; how then (will you say) shall 
children be governed ? Remove hope and fea. , and 
there is an end of all discipline. I grant, that 
good and evil, reward and punishrtient, are the 
only motives of a rational creature: these are the 
spur and reins, whereby all mankind are set on 
work and guided, and therefore they are to be 
made use of to children too. For I advise their 
parents and governors always to carry this in their 
minds, that children are to be treated as rational 
creatures. 

Rewards, I grant, and punishments must be 
proposed to children, if we intend to work upon 
them. The mistake, I imagine, is, that those that 
are generally made u^e of, are ill chosen. The 
pains and pleasures of the body are, I think, of ill 
consequence, when made the rewards and punish- 
ments whereby men would prevail ori" their chil- 
dren : for, as I said before, they serve but to in- 
crease and* strengthen those inclination*?,' which it 
is our business to subdue and master. What prin- 
ciple of virtue do you lay in a child, if you will 
redeem liis desires of one pleasure by the proposal 
of another ? This is but to enlarge his appetite, 
and instruct it to WJlnder. If a child cries for an 
unwholesome and dangerous fruit, /^ou \iiW\cW^^ 
his.qawt t/giviDg him a le^s feuivkV svN^^v^'i'^^'. 
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This perhaps may preserve his health* but spoils 
his mind* and sets that farther out of order. For 
here you only change the object ; but flatter still 
Ills appetite* and allow that must be satisfied where- 
in, as I have shewed* lies the root of the mischief: 
and till you bring him to be able to bear a denial of 
that satisfaction* the child may at present be quiet 
^nd orderly* but fhe disease is not cured. By this 
yrsLy of proceeding you foment and cherish in hin 
that which is the spring from whence all the evil 
flows ; which will be sure on the next occasion to 
break out again with more violence* give him 
stronger longings* and you more trouble. 

The rewards and punishments then whereby 
we should keep children in order* are quite of 
iinolher kind ; and of that foire* that when we 
fan get then) pnce tp work* the business* I think, 
is done* and the difficulty is over. Esteem and 
disgrace are* of all others* the most powerful in- 
centives to the mind* when once it is brought to 
felish theno. Jf you can once get into children* 
love of credit, and an apprehension of shame and 
disgrace* yoi; have put into them the true principlci 
vhich will constantly work* and incline them to 
the right, ^ut H yv\\\ be asked* How shall this ba 
done ? 

I confess* it does at 6rst appe^ance* want soint 
difficulty ; "but yetT think it worth our while to 
seek the ways (and practise them when found) 
fo attain 'this* \vhich I look on as the great secret 
of education. 

Firat, children (earlier perhaps than we think) 
9rfi very sensible of pT&\^« ^xv^ cw5\\BfexvA^*w^n. 
^hej §pd a pleasure wfi \i^\tvi^^Vws8^^^ 
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lued, especially b^ their parents, and tho>e whom 
Ihey depend on. If therefore the father cares-* and 
commend them, when they do well ; shew a cold 
and neglectful countenance to them upon doing 
ill ; and this accompanied by a like carriage of ihe 
mother, and all others that are about them ; it will 
in a little time make them sensible of the differ- 
ence: and this, if constantly observed, I doubt 
not, but will of itself work more than threats or 
blows, which lose their force .when once grown 
common, and are of no use when shame does not 
attend them; and therefore are to n be forborne, 
and never to be used, but in the case hereafter 
mentioned, when it is brought to extremity. 

But, secondly to make the sense of esteem or 
disgrace sink the deeper, and be of the more 
weight, other agreeable or disagreeable things 
should constantly accompany these d.fferent states ; 
not as particular rewards and punisliments of this 
or that particular action, but as necessarily be- 
longing to, and constantly attending one, who by 
his carriage has brought himself into a state of dis-» 
grace or commemlaticm. By which way of treat- 
ing them, children may, as much as possible, be 
.brought to conceive, that tljose that are com- 
mended and in esteem for doing well, will ne- 
cessarily be beloved and cherishetl by every body, 
and have all other good things as a consequence of 
it ; and, on the other side, when any one by mis- 
carriage falls into disesteem, and cares not to pre- 
serve his credit, he will unavoidably fall under 
neglect and contempt : and in that state, the want 
of whatever might satisfy or delight him, will 
follow. In this way the obiecU ot Ocv^ ^i>i<t% 
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are made assisting to virtue ; when a settled ex* 
perience from the beginning teaches children^ that 
the things they delight in, belong tOj and are to 
be enjoyed by those only, who are in a state of 
reputation. IF by these means you can come once 
to shame them out of their faults, (for besides that 
I would willingly have no punishment,) and make 
them in love with the pleasure of being well 
thought on, 3^ou may turn them as you please, and 
they will be in love with all the way of virtue. 

The great difficulty, here is, I imagine, from 
the folly and perverseness of servants, who are 
hardly to be hmdered from crossing herein the de- 
sign of the father and mother. Children, dis- 
countenanced by their parents for any fault, find 
usually a refuge and relief in the caresses of those 
foolish flatterers, who thereby undo whatever the 
parents endeavour to establish. When the father 
or mother looks sour on th*e child, every body else 
should put on the same coldness to bim, and no- 
body give him countenance, till forgiveness asked, 
and a reformation of his fault has set him right 
again, and restored him to his former credit. If 
this were constantly observed, I guess there would 
belittle need of blows or chiding! their own ease 
imd satisfaction would quickly teach children to 
court commendation, and avoid doing that which 
they found every body condemned, and they wen 
«ure to suffer for, without being chid or beaten. 
This would teach them modesty and shame ; and 
they would quickly come to have a natural abhor? 
rence for that, which they found made them 
Mlighted and neglected by every body. But how 
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t must leave to parents care and consideration. 
Only think it of great importance ; and that they 
are very happy who can get discreet people about 
their children. 

Frequent beating or chiditig is therefore "care* 
fully to be avoided ; because this sort of correct 
tion never produces any good, farther than it servet 
to raise shame and abhorrence of the miscarriage 
that brought it on them. And if the greatest part 
of the trouble be not the sense that they have aono 
amiss, and the apprehension that they have drawn 
on themselves the Just displeasure of their best 
friends, the pain ot whipping will work but an 
imperfect cure. It only patches it up for the pre* 
sent, and skins it over, but reaches not to the 
bottom of tlie s6re. Ingenuous shame, and the 
apprehension of displeasure> are the onfy true re- 
«traints ; these alone ought to hold the reins, and 
keep the child in order. But corporal punish- 
ments must necessarily lose that effect, and wear 
out the sense of shame, where they frequently re- 
turn. Shame in children has the same place that 
modesty has in women ; which cannot be kept^ 
and often transgressed against. And as to the ap- 
prehension of displeasure in the parents, they will 
come to be very insignificant, if the marks of that 
displeasure quickly cease, and a few blows fully 
expiate. Parents should well consider what. faults 
in their children are weighty enough to de^iprve the 
declaration of their anger: but when tb€ir displea- 
is once declared to a degree that carries any pa? 
nishment with it, they ought not presently to is^ 
by the severity of their brows, but to restore th^ic 
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and dthy a full reconciliation, till their confor- 
mity ami more than ordinary merit, make good 
their amendment. If this be not so ordered, pu- 
nishment will by familiarity become a mere thing 
of course, and lose all its influence ; offending, be- 
ing chastised, and then forgiven, will be thought 
as natural and necessary as noon, night, and morn- 
ing, following one another. 

Concerning reputation, I shall only remark this 
one thing more of it : that though it be not the true 
principle and measure of virtue, (for that is the 
knowledge of a man's duty, and the satisfaction it 
is to obey his Maker^ in following the dictates of 
that light God has given him, with the hopes of 
acceptation and reward,) yet it is that which comes 
nearest to it : and being the testimony and ap- 
plause that other people reason, as it were, by a 
common consent, gives to virtuous and well-or- 
dered actions, it is the proper guide and encou- 
ragement of children, till they grow able to judge 
for themselves, and to find what is right by their 
own reason. 

This consideration may direct parents, how to 
manage themselves in reproving and commend- 
ing their children. The rebukes and chiding, 
•which their faults will sometimes make hardly to 
be avoided, should not only be in sober, grave, 
and unpassinnate words, but also alone in private: 
but the commendations children deserve they 
should receive before others. This doubles th6 
reward, by spreading their praise ; but the back- 
wardness parents shew in divulging thuir faults, 
will make them set a ^te^L^^t >ra.W on their credit 
ibemselyefi, and leacVi vVieva V^ \»^ t&s»i& \:as^^>& 
4» 
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preserve the good opinion of other8> wkilft Ihey 
thmk they have it : but when, being exposcid to 
vhame, by pablishing ih^ic miscarriages, they giv^ 
it up lor lost, that check upon them is taken off |. 
and they will be the less careful to preserve other's 
good thoughts, of them, the more they suspect 
ttiat their reputation with them is already ble^ 
mished. 

But if a right course be taken with chi^dretl^ 
there will not be so much need of the application 
of the common rewards and punishments, as wb 
imagined, and as the general practice has esta*^ 
blished. For all their innocent (oily, playing, and 
childish actions, are to be left perfectly free and 
unrestrained, as far as they can consist with the 
respect due to those that are present ; ar.d that 
with the greatest allowance. If these faults of 
their age, rather than of the children thcniselvel^ 
were, as they should be, left only to 'time. and., 
imitation, and rip^ years to cure, children wottld 
escape a great deal of misapplied and useless cor« 
rection : which either flails to overpower the na- 
tural disposition of their childhood, and so by an 
ineffectual familiarity, makes correction in other 
necessary cases of less use ; or else it be of force 
to restrain the natural gaiety of that age, it serves 
only to spoil the temper both of body and mind. 
If the noise and bustle of their play prove at any 
tinae inconvenient^ or unsuitable to tlie place and 
company (hey are in, which can only be whera 
their paret^ts ere, a look or a word ftom their fk- 
thcr or mother, if they have established the autho- 
rity they should, will be enough either to tewvov^^ 
or ^uiel OJem for Chat time. Bui iVus ^gNCOAv^v^ 

V 
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humour> which is wisely adapted by nature to 
their age and temper, should rather be encou- 
raged, to keep up their spirits, and improve their 
strength and health, (ban curbed or restrained: 
and the chief art is to roake all that they have to 
do, sport and play too. 

And here give me leave to take notice of one 
thing I think a fault in the ordinary method of 
education ; and that is the charging of children's 
■ memories, upon all occasions, with rules and pre- 
cepts which they of^en do not understand, and are 
constantly as soon forgot as given. If it be some 
action you would have done, or done otherwise ; 
whenever they forget, or do it aukwardly, make 
them do it over and over again, till they are per- 
fect : whereby you will gel these two advantages: 
•First, to see whether it be an action they can do, 
or is fit to be expected of tliem. For sometimes 
children are bid to do things, which, upon trial, 
tiiey are found not able to do : and had need be 
tauj;ht and exercised in, before they are required 
to do them. But it is much easier for a tutor to 
command* than to teach. Secondly, another 
thing got by it will be this, that by repeating the 
same action, till it be grown habitual in them, the 
performance will not de|>end on memory, or re- 
flection, the concomitant of prudence and age, and 
not of childhood; but will be natural in them. 
Thus, bowing to a gentleman when he salutes 
him, and looking in his face when he speaks to 
bira, is by constant use as natural to a well-bred 
man, as breathing ; it requires no thought, no 
rdJcctlon. Having; this way cured in your child 
an/ fault, it is cur^d toi ^n« v ^w^vSa^.'i^ oue by 
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one, you may weed them out all, and plant what 
habits you please. 

I have seen parents so heap rules on their chil- 
dren, that it was impossible for the poor little ones 
to remember a tenth part of them, much less to 
observe them. lixn^ever, they were either by 
words or blows corrected for the breach of those 
multiplied and otlen very impertinent pfeoepts. 
Whence it naturally followed, that the children 
minded not what was said to them ; when it was 
evident to them, that no attention they were ca- 
pable of, was sufficient to preserve them from 
transgression, and the rebukes which followed it. 

Let therefore your rules to your son be as few 
as is possible, and rather fewer than more than 
seem absolutely necessary. For if you burthen 
him with many rules, one of these two things must 
necessarily follow, that either he must hs very 
of^en punished, which will be of ill consequence^ 
by making punishment too firequent and familiar; 
or else vou must let. the transgressions of some of 
your rules go unpunished, whereby they will of 
course grow contemptible, and your authority be- 
come cheap to him. Make but few laws, but sec 
they be welL observed, when once made. Few 
years require but few laws ; and as his a<;e in- 
creases, when one rule is by practice well esta- 
bli!«hed, you may add another. 

But pray remember, children are not to be 
taught by rules, which will be always slipping out 
of their memories. What you think necessary for 
tlicni to do, settle in them by^an indisi>ensibie 
practice, as often as the occasion nilurrv^; wd^ \£ 
u 2 
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it be poasiblej make occmsions. This will beget 
habits in theixi, ivhich, being once established, 
pperate of lhem«lves, easily and naturally, with- 
put the assistance of the memory. But here let me 
give two cautions: 1. The one is, that you keep 
jBiem to the practice of what jnm would b^vegrow 
into a habit in them, by kind words and gentb ad* 
monitions, rather as minding tliem of what they 
forget, than by harsh rebukes and chiding, as if 
they were actually guilty. 2dly, Another thing 
you are to take care of, is, not to endeavour to 
settle too many habits at once, lest by a variety 
you confound them, and so perfect none. When 
constant custom has made any one thing easy and 
natural to them, and they practise it without re* 
flection, you may then ?o on to another. 

This method of teaching children by a repeated 
practice^ and the same action done over and over 
again, under (he eye and direction of the tutors 
till they have got the habit of doing it well, and 
pot by relying on rules trusted to their memories ; 
has so many sidlvantages, which way soever we 
consider it, that I cannot but wonder (if ill customs 
pould be wondered at in any thing) how it could 
possibly be so much neglected. I shall name one 
more that comes now in my way. £y this method 
we shall see, whether what is required of him be 
adapted to his capacity, and any way syiited to the 
jchild's natural genius and constitution. We must, 
not hope wholly to change their original tempers, 
nor msike the ^ay pensive and erave, nor the me<- 
Jancholy sportive^ without spoiling them. God 
Aas stsLmped certain cViaiaclet% vl^wi^^si'^ minds. 
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which, like their shapes* may perhaps be a little 
mended; but can hardier be totally altered and 
transformed into the contrary. 

He therefore that is about children, should well 
study their natures and aptitudes, and see, by 
often trials, what turn tbcy easily take, and what 
becomes them ; observe what their native stock is« 
howit may be improved, and what it is fit for : 
he should consider what they want, whether they 
be capable of having it wrought into them by in- 
dustry, and incorporated there by practice; and 
whether it be worth while to endeavour it. For 
in many cases, all that we can do, or should aim 
at, is, to make the best of what nature has given, 
to prevent the vices and faults to which such a 
constitution is most inclined, and give it all the 
advantages it is capable of. Every one's natural 
genms should be carried as fiir as it could ; but to 
attempt the putting another upon him, will be but 
labour in vam ; and what is so plaistered on, will 
at best sit but untowardly, and have always hang- 
ing to it the ungracefulness of contraint and affec- 
tation. 



EXTACY. 

When the mind turns its view inward upon it- 
self, and contemplates its own actiom, thinking is 
the first that occurs. In it the mind observes a 
great variety of modifications, and from thence 
receives distinct ideas. Thus the perception 
which actually accompanies, and is annexed to any 
V 3 
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impression on the body, made hy an external obr 
ject, being distinct from all otlier modificatipD« 
of Ihinkinpr^ furnishes the mind with a distinct 
idea, which we call sensation; which is, as it 
were, the actual entrance of any idea intp the iin? 
derstandipg by the sensei. The same idea, when 
it again recurs without the operation of the tike 
object on the external sensory, is remembrance; 
if it be sought after by t^he mind, and with paii) 
and endeavour found, and brought agaip in view, 
it is recoliectipn ; if it be held there lopg under 
attentive consideration, it is contemplation. Wheq 
ideas float in our mind, without any reflection or 
regard of the understanding, it is that which the 
French call reverie, our language has scarce s 
name for it. When the ideas that oflfer thoQiselvf 9 
(for, as I have observed in another place, whilst 
we are awake, there will always be a train of 
ideas succeeding one another ip our minds) are 
taken notice of, and, as it were, registered in the 
memory, it is attention. When the mipd with 
great earnestness, and of choice, fixjes its view on 
any idea, cpnsiders it on all sides, and will not hp 
palled off by the ordinary solicitation of other idfsas^ 
it is that we call intention, pr study. Sleep, with? 
put dreaming, is rest from all these: and dreammg 
itself^ is the having of ideas (whilst the outward 
senses are stopped, so that they receive not putr 
ward objects with their usual quickness) in the 
mifid, npt suggested by any external objects, of 
known occasion, nor under any choice or ppnduct 
of the understanding at all. And whether that, 
which we call extasy, be not dreaming with the 
fjGs ppep^ I leave tp b^ exa^mmed* 
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ETERNITY. 
(Whence the idea ^) 

Py the same ipeans therefore^ and from the same 
origioai that we come to have the idea of time, 
we have also that idea which we call eterpity, viz* 
having got the idea of siipcession and duration, by 
reflecting on the train of our own ideas, caused in 
U$ either by the natural appearances of those ideas 
coming constantly of themselves into our waking 
thoughts, or else caused by external objects sue? 
pessively affecling our senses; and having from 
the revolutions ol the sun got the id^as of certs^iq 
lengths of duration, we can, in our thoughts, add 
such lengths of duration to one another, as often 
as vye please, and apply them, so added, to dura* 
tions past or to come : and thi^ we can continue 
to do on, withpqt bounds or limits, and procc^ 
in infinitum, and apply thus the length of the an? 
nual motion of the sun tQ duration, supposed be- 
fore the sun's, or any other motion had its being \ 
which is no more diJBcult (\x absurd^ than to apply 
the notion I have of the moving pf a shadow one 
hour to-day upon the sunrdial to the duration of 
something last night, v, g. the bqrning of a candle, 
which is now absolutely separate from all actual 
motion : and it is as impossible for the duration of 
^hat flan^ for an hour last night to co-exist with , 
9ny motion that now is^ or for ever shall l>e. as for 
any part of duration, that was before the b<^gin- 
|)ing of the world, to co-exist with the motion of 
the 4un now. But yet this hindet^ i\i>V> WvVJvxi\ 
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having the idea of the length of the motion of the 
shadow on a dial between the marks of two hours, 
I can as distinctly measure in my thoughts the du- 
ration of that candle-light last night, as I can the 
duration of any thing that does now exist : And it 
is no more than to think, that had the sun shone 
then on the dial, and moved afler the same rate it 
doth now, the shadow on the dial would have 
passed from one hour-line to anotherj whilst that 
flame of the candle lasted. 

The notion of an hour, day, or year, being only 
the idea I have of the length of certain periodical 
regular motions, neither oT which motions do ever 
all at once exist, but only in the ideas 1 have of 
them in my memory derived from my senses or 
reflection ; 1 can with the same ease, and for the 
same reason, apply it in my thoughts to duration 
antecedent to all manner of motion, as well as to 
any thing that is but a minute, or a day, antecedent 
to the motion, that at this very moment the sun is 
in. All things past are equally and perfectly at 
rest ; and to this way of consideration of them are 
all one, whether they were before the beginning 
of the world, or but yesterday : the measuring of 
any duration by some motion depending not at all 
on the real co-existence of that thing to that mo- 
tion^ or any other periods of revolution, but the 
having a clear idea of the length of some periodical 
known motion, or other intervals of duration in 
m^ mind, and applying that to the duration of the 
thing I would measure. 

Hence we see, that some men imagine the du- 
ralion of the world, from its first existence to this 
present year 1 G»9, to \va.'^>o^e?cv ^n^ vVxouisand six 
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hundred and thirty-oiiya years, or equal to five 
thousand six hundred and thirty-nine annual revo- 
lutions of the sun, and others a great deal more ; 
as the Egyptians of old, who in the time of Alex- 
ander counted twenty-three thousand years from 
the reign of the sun ; and the Chinese now, who 
account the. world thcee millions, two hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand years old or more: which 
longer duration of the world, according to their 
computation, though I should not believe to be 
true, yet I can equally imagine it with them, and 
as truly understand, and say one is longer than the 
other* as I understand, that Methusalem's life was 
longer than Enoch's. And if the common reckon- 
ing of ^ve thousand six hundred and thirty-nine 
should be true (as it may be as well as any other 
assigned) it hinders not at all my imagining what 
others mean when they make the world one thi>u- 
sand years older, since every one may with the 
same fiicility imagine (I do not say believe) the 
world to be fifty thousand years old, as five thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-nine ; and may as well 
conceive the duration of fifty thonsand years, as 
fivp thousand six hundred thirty-nine. Whereby 
it appears, that to the measuring the duration of 
any thing by time, it is not requisite that that thing 
should be co-cxistent to the motion we measure 
by, or ^ny other periodical revolution : but it suf* 
fices to this purpose, that we have the idea of the 
length of any regular periodical appearances, 
which we can in our minds apply to duralton« 
with which the motion or appearance never co» 
existed. 
fpr as ip the history of the gveaVioiv. ^^\s«^^ 
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by Muses, I can imagine that light existed three 
days before llie sun was, or had any motion, barely 
by thinking, that the duration of light, before the 
sun was created, was so long as (if the sun had 
moved then, as it doth now) would have been 
equal to three of his diurnal revolutions ; sb by 
the same way I can have an idea of the chaos, or 
angels being created, before there was either light, 
or any continued motion, a minute, an hour, a day, 
a year, or one thousand years. For if I can but 
consider duration equal to one minute, before either 
the being or motion of any body, I can add one 
minute more till I come to sixty ; and by the same 
way of adding minutes, hours, or years (i. e. such 
or such parts of the sun's revolutions, or any other 
period, whereof I have the idea) proceed m infi- 
nitum, and suppose a duration exceeding as many 
such periods as I can reckon, let me add whilst I 
will : which I think is the notion we have of eter- 
nity, of whose infinity we have no other notion, 
than we have of the infinity of number, to which 
we can add for ever without ena. 



EXTRAVAGANT IDEAS. 

There is scarce any one that does not observe 

something that seems odd to him, and is in itself 

really extravagant in the opinions, reasonings, and 

actions of other men. The least flaw of this kind, 

if at all different from his own, every one is quick* 

sighted enough to espy in another, and will by the 

aiitborlty of reason forwardly condemn, though he 

VC^uiJty of much gtealet wt^Tt-OL^wva.Vil^cvess in his 

'n tenets and cotvd^cl. v*Vi\Ocv \\^ Xiw^i ^'^v 
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ceives, and will very hardly, if at alJ, be con- 
vinced of. 

This proceeds not wholly from self-love, though 
that has oRen a great hand in it. Men of fair 
minds and not given up to the over-weening of 
self-flattery, are frequently guilty of it ; and in 
many cases one with amazement hears the argu- 
ings, and is astonished at the obstinacy of a worthy 
man, who yields not to the evidence of reason, 
though laid before him as clear as day-light. 

This sort of unreasonableness is usually imputed 
to education and prejudice, and for the most part 
truly enough, though tliat reaches not the bottom 
of tne disease, nor shows distinctly enough whence 
it rises, or wherein it lies. Education Ls often 
rightly assigned for the cause, and prejudice is a 
good general name for the thing itself: but yet, I 
think, he ought to look a little farther; who would 
(race this sort of madness to the root it springs 
from, and so explain it, as to show whence this 
flaw has its original in very sober and rational 
minds, and wherein it consist<«. 

/Ji^ shall be pardoned for calling it by so harsh a 
name as madness, when it is considered, that op* 
position to reason deserves that name, and is 
really madness ; and there is scarce a man so free 
from it, but that if he should always, on all occa- 
sions, argue or do as in some cases he constantly 
does would not be thought fitter for Bedlam than 
civil conversation. 1 do not here mean when he 
is under the power of an unruljr passion, but irt 
the steady cilm course of his life. Th^t which 
will yet more apologize for this harsh name, and 
ungrateful imputation on the greatest poii:t of \s\im\- 
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k 
kind, is, that inquiring a little bjr the bye into the 
nature of madness. J ibund it to 9pring' from tht 
very same root, and to depend on the very same 
cause we are here speaking of. This considenh 
tion of the thing itself, at a time when I thodglit 
not the least on the subject which I am now treat- 
ing of, suggested it to me. And if this be a weak- 
ness to which all men are so liable; if this be a 
taint which so universally infects mankind ; the 
greater care should be taken to lay it open under 
Its due name, thereby to excite the greater care in 
its prevention and cure. 

Some of our ideas have a natural correspondence 
and connexion one with another : it is the oflke 
and excellency of our reason to trace these, and 
hold them together in that union and correspon- 
dence whiqh is founded in their peculiar beings. 
Besides this, there is another connection of ideas 
wholly owing to chance or custom : ideas, that in 
themselves are not all of kin, come to be so united 
in some men's minds, that it is very hard to sepa- 
rate them ; they always keep in company, and Ihe 
one no so<mer at any time comes tnio the orii ti^ 
standing,, but its associate appears with it ; and ii 
they are more than two, which are thus unitedi 
IheVhole gang, always inseparable, show tlieoH 
selves together. 

This strong combination of ideas, not allied hj 
nature, the mind makes in itself either voluntarily 
or by chance ; and hence it comes in different men 
to be very dificrent, according to their different 
inclinalions, education, interests, &c. Custom 
settles habiis of thinkins^ in the understanding, ai 
Weil 08 of determiiung %n Vbft W\\\, «wl of tnolioiit 
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in the body; all which seems to be but trains of 
motion in the animal spirits, which once set a-going, 
continue in the same steps they have been us^ 
to: which, by oflen treading, are worn into a 
tmootli path, and the motion in it becomes easy, 
and as it were natural. As iar as we can coropre- 
hend thinking, thus ideas seem to be produced in 
#ar minds ; or if they are not, this may scr\'e to 
explain their following one another in an habitual 
llrain, when once they are put into their track, as 
well as it does to explain such motions of the body. 
A musician used to any tnne will find, that let it 
hot once begin in his head, the ideas of the several 
notes of it will follow one another orderly in his 
understanding, without any care or attention,, as 
regularly as hb fingers "move orderly over the key* 
oJ' the organ to play out the tune he has begun,. 
though his unattentive thoughts be elsewhere a 
wandering. Whether the natural cause of these 
ideas, as well as of that regular dancing of his 
fingers, be the motion of his animal spirits, I will 
not determine, how probabfe soever, by this in- 
stance, it appears to be so : but this may help us a 
little to conceive of intellectual habits, and of the 
tying together of ideas. 

lliat there are such associations of them made 
by custom in the minds of most men, I think no- 
body will question, who has well considered him- 
self or others ; and to this, perhaps, might be justly 
ilttributed roost of the sympathies and antipathies 
observable in men» which woik as stronglj^, and 
produce as rc^i^r etfeots as if they were natural ; 
and are therefore called so, though they at fir&t had 
no other originait but the accid^VaX tc^iis^'^^^ 
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two ideas, which either the strength oF the first 
impression future indulgence so united, that they 
always afterwards kept company together in tliat 
man's mind, as if they were but one idea. I say 
most of the antipathies, I do not say all, for some 
of them are truly natural, depend upon our original 
constitution, and are born with us ; but a great 
part of those which are counted natural, would 
have been known to be from unheeded^ though, 
perhaps, early impressions, or wanton ^ncics at 
first, which would have been acknowledged the 
original of them, if they had been warily observed. 
A grown person surfeiting with honey, no sooner 
hears the name of it, but his fancy itnmediateif 
carries sickness and qualms to his stomach* and be 
cannot bear the very idea of it ; other ideas of 
dislike^ and sickness, and vomiting, presently ac' 
company it, and he is disturbed, but he knows 
from whence to date this weakness, and can tdl 
how he got this indisposition. Had this happened 
to him by an overdose of honey, when a child, all 
the same effects would have followed, but the 
cause would have been mistaken, and the antipa- 
thy counted natural. 

I mention this not out of any great nccessitv 
there is, in this present argument, to distinguish 
nicely between natural and acquired antipathies ; 
but 1 take notice of it for another purpose, viz. 
that those who have children, or the charge of 
their education, would think it worth their while 
diligently to watch, and carefully to prevent the 
undue connexion of ideas in the minds of young 
people. This is the time most susceptible of lasl- 
ing ixnprcssions ; and \ho\^^ >^q^^ ^'^Na.Vvcv^ to the 
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health oF the body are by discreet people minded 
and fenced against, yet J am apt to doubt, that 
those which relate more peculiarly to the mind, 
and terminate in the understanding or passions, 
have been much less heeded than the thing de- 
serves; nay, those relating purely to the under- 
standing have, as 1 suspect, been by most men 
wholly overlooked. 

This wrong connexion in our minds of ideas in 
themselves l(K)se and independent of one another^ 
has suc4i an influence, and is of so great force to 
set us away in our actions, as well moral as na- 
tural, passions, reasonings and notions themselves, 
that perhaps there is not any one thing that de- 
serves more to Ije looked after. 

The ideas of goblins and sprights have really no 
more to do with darkness than light; yet let but a 
foolish maid inculcate these oRen on the mind of a 
child, and raise them there together, possibly he 
shall never be able to separate them again so long 
as he lives: but darkness shall ever afterwards 
bring with it those frightful ideas, and they shall 
be so joined, that he can no more bear the one 
than the other. 

A man receives a sensible injury from another, 
thinks on the man and that action over and over ; 
and by ruminating on them strongly, or much in 
his mind, so cements those two ideas together, 
that he makes them almost one ; never thmks on 
the man, but the pain and displeasure he suffered 
comes into his mind with it, so that he scarce dis- 
tinguishes them, but has as much an aversion for 
the one as the other. Thus hatreds ar^ od^w V^^- 
X 2 
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gotten from slight and innocent occasions, and 
quarrels propagated and continued ia the world. 

A man has suflrer<:*d pain or sickness in any 
place ; he saw his friend die in such a room ; though 
these have in nature nothing to do with one 
another, yet when the idea of the place occurs to his 
xniiid, it btings (the impression being once made) 
that of the pain and displeasure with it; he con- 
founds them in his mind« and can as little bear the 
one as the other. 

When this combination is Bet tied, and while 
it lasts, it is not in the power of reason to 
lielp us, and relieve us from the efiects of it. 
Ideas in our minds, when they are theret will 
operate according to their natures and circunw 
stances ; and here we see the cause why time 
cures certain affections, which reason, though in 
the right, and allowed to be so, has not power 
over, nor is able against them to prevail with those 
who are apt to hearken to it in other cases. The 
death of a child, that was the daily delight of hit 
mother's eyes, and joy of her soul, rends from her 
heart the whole comfort of her life, and gives hec 
all the torment imaginable : use the consolations 
of reason in tliis case, and you were as good 
preach ease to one on the rack, and hope to allay, 
by rational discourses, the painof his joints tearing 
asunder. Tiil time has by disuse separated the 
sense of that enjoyment, and its loss, from the idea 
of the child returning to her memory, all reprc* 
sentations, though ever so reasonable, are in vain ; 
and therefore some in whom the union between 
ihese Ideals is never dissolved, spend their lives ^ 
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ling, and carry an incurable sorrow to their 
J. 

riend of n^ine knew one perfectly ctlred of 
jss by a very harsh and offensive operation. 
;entleman, who was thus recovered, with 
sense of gratitude and acknowledgement^ 
I the cure all his life afler, as the greatefl 
tion he could have received ; but whatever 
ide and reason suggested to him, he could 
bear the sight of the operator : thit image 
lit back with it the idea of that agony which 
fered from his hands^ which was too mighty 
tolerable for him to endure, 
ly children imputing the pain they endured 
>ol to their books they were corrected for, 

those ideas together, that a book becomes 
version, and they are never reconciled to 
tdy and use of them all their lives after; and 
"ading becomes a torment to them, which 
ise possibly they might havte made the great 
•e of their lives. There are rooms conve- 
rnougl), that some men cannot study in, and 
s of vessels, which though ever so clean and 
)dious, they cannot drink but of, and that 
son of some accidental ideas which are an« 

to them, and make them offensive: and 

there that hath not observed some mfen to 
the appearance, or in the company of some 

person not otherwise superior to him, but 
L» having once on some occasion got the 
ant, the idea of autjiority and distance goes 
with that of the perjion, and he that has 
I us subjected, is not able to separate Ihem ? 
X a 
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Instances of this kind are so plentifal every- 
where, that if I add one more, it is only for the 
pleasant oddness of it. It is of a young gentle- 
man, who having learnt to dance, and Uiat to 
great perfection, there happened to stand an old 
trunk in the room where he learnt. The idea of 
this remarkable piece of houshold-stuff had so 
often mixed itself with the turns and steps of all his 
dances, that though in that chamber he could 
dance excellently well, yet it was only whilst that 
trunk was there; nor could be perlonn well in 
any other place, unless that or some tach other 
trunk had its due position in the room. If this 
story shall be suspected to be dressed op with 
some comical circumstances, a little beyond pre- 
cise nature ; I answer for myself, that I had it 
some years since from a very sober and %vorthy 
roan, upon his own knowledge, as I report it : 
and 1 dare say, there are very few inquisitive 
persons, who read this, who have not met with acr 
counts if not examples of this nature, that may 
parallel, or at leaft justify this. 

Intellectual habits and defects this way con? 
tracted, are not less frequent and powerfiil, though 
less observed. Let the ideas of being and matter 
be strongly joined either by education or much 
thought, whilst these are still combined in the 
mind, what notions, what reasonings will there be 
about separate spirits ? Let custom from the very 
phildhood, have joined figure and shape to the idc4 
of God, and what absurdities will that mind be 
liable to about the Deity ? 

JaU Ihe idea of infallibiUty be ii)separ|)>]y joined 
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lo any person, and these two constantly together 
possess the mind: and then one body, iu two 
places at once, shall unexamined be swallowed 
for a certain truth, by an implicit faith, whenever 
that imagined i^.ifallible person dictates and de^ 
mands assent without inquiry. 

Some such wrong and unnatural combinations 
of ideas will be found to establish the irreconcila^ 
ble opposition between different sects of philoso* 
phy and religion ; for we cannot imafine every 
one of their followers to impose wilfulfy on him- 
self, and knowingly refuse truth offered by plain 
reason. Interest, though it does a great deal in 
the case, yet cannot be thought to work whole so* 
cietles of men to so universal a perverseness, as that 
every one of them to a man should knowingly 
maintain falshood : some at least must be allowed 
to do what all pretend to, i. e. to pursue truth 
sincerely ; and therefore there must be something 
thai blinds their understandings, and makes them 
not see the falshood of what they embrace for real 
trill h. That which thus captivates their reasons, 
and leads men of sincerity blindfold from common 
ficnse, wilt, when examined, be found to be what 
we are speaking of: some independent ideas, of 
^o allianjce to one another, are by education, 
pusiom, and the constant din of their party, so 
/coupled in th.eir minds, that they always appear 
tliere together; and they can no more separata 
ihfim ip their thoughts, than if tliere were but one 
idea, and they operate as if they were so. This 
gives scn^c to jargon, demonstration to absurdt* 
ties, ai)d consistency to nonsense, and is the foun* 
isLi.ojii of tiie greatest, I Uad »\vfto%X. w^^^ -^^^^ 
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errors in the world ; or if it does not reach so far, 
it is at least the most dangerous one, since so far 
as it obtiBins, it hinders men from seeing and 
examining; When two things in themselves dis- 
joined, appear to the sight constantly uniting ; if 
the eye sees these things rivetted, which are loose, 
where will you begin to rectify the mistakes that 
follow in two ideas, that they have been accus- 
tomed so to join in their minds, as to substitute 
one for the other, and, as I am apt to think, often 
without perceiving it themselves ? This, whilst 
they are under the deceit of it, makes them inca- 
pable of conviction, and they applaud themselves 
as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they 
are contending for errour ; and the confusion of 
two different ideas, which a customary connexion 
of them in their minds hath to them made in effect 
but one, fills their heads with false views, and 
their reasonings with false consequences. 



ETERNITY MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Having frequently in our mouths the name 
eternity, we are apt to think we have a positive 
comprehensive idea of it, which is as much as to 
say, that there is no part of that duration which is 
not clearly contained in our idea. It is (rue, that 
he that thinks so may have a clear idea of duration; 
he may also have a very clear idea of a very great 
length of duration : he may also have a clear idea 
of the comparison of that .great one with stiH a 
greater: bat it not being possible for him to in- 
c/ade in his idea ol anj dwtaVvQflBi,W\.\v\i^^ «^vjit. 
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i it will, the whole extent together of a duration- 
li«re he supposes no end, that part of his idea, 
hich is still beyond the bounds of that large du- 
ttion, he represents to his own thoughts, is very 
3scure and undetermined. And hence it is, that 
I disputes and reasonings concerning eternity, or 
ny other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and in-^ 
olve ourselves in manifest absurdities. 
In matter we have no clear ideas of the smallness 
r parts much beyond the smallest that occur to 
ly of our senses : and therefore when we talk of 
le divisibility of matter in infinitum, though we 
ave dear ideas of division and divisibility, and 
ave also clear ideas of parts made out of a whole 
y division ; yet we have but very obscure and 
3n fused ideas of corpuscles, or minute bodies so 
> be divided, when by former divisions they are 
educed to a smailncss much exceeding the per* 
eption of any of our senses ; and so all that we 
ave clear and distinct ideas of, is of what divi- 
ion in general or abstracteiily is, and the relation 
f totum and parU : but of the bulk of the body» 
3 be thus infinitely divided after certain progres- 
ions, I think, we have no clear nor distinct idea 
t ail. For 1 ask any one, whether taking the 
mallest atom of dust he ever saw, he has any 
listinct idea (bating still the number, which con- 
:erns not extension) betwixt the 100,000th, and 
he 1, 000,000th part of it. Or if .he thinks 
\o can refine his ideas to that degree, without 
wing sight of them, let him add ten cyphers to 
rach of those numbers. Such a degree of sraall- 
less is not unreasonable to be su^^o^^d, wwys.'a. 
Iivi5/an carrisd on 80 far bring* \1 tio t«^«^ ^'^ 
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viul ol iutinite division, than the first division into 
I wo halves diX*s, I must confess, for my part, I 
have no clear distinct ideas of the different bulk 
<^r r\u*n^M\ of those bodies, having but' a verj 
\^SK\ij\^ Oiw of cither of them. So that, I think, 
\^;vn we talk of division of bodies in infinitum, 
tNu kW<i of their distinct bulks, which is the siib- 
♦«\s dind foundation of division, comes, after a 
^»*;iie progression, to be confounded and almost 
k\<S in obscurity. For that idea, which is to re- 
jvr*ent only bigness, must be very obscure and 
WHifused, which we cannot distinguish from one 
ten times as big, but only by number ; so that wc 
have clear distinct ideas we may say, of ten and 
one, but no distinct ideas, of two such extensions. 
It is plain from hence, that when we talk of in- 
finite divisibility of body, or extensions, our distinct 
and clear ideas are only of numbers ; but the clear 
distinct ideas of extension, after some progress of 
division, are quite lost: and of such minute parts 
we have no distinct ideas at all ; but it returns, as 
all our ideas of infinite do, at last to that of num- 
ber always to be added; but thereby ne^'cr 
amounts to any distinct idea of actual infinite 
parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of di- 
vision, as often as we think of it ; but thereby we 
have no more a clear idea of infinite parts in mat- 
ter, than we have a clear idea of an infinite num- 
ber, by being able still to add new numbers lo 
any assigned numbers we have : endless divisibi- 
lity giving us no more a clear and distinct idea of 
actuaUy infinite parts, than endless addibility (if I . 
nia^ so speak) gives \xs a cWv ?A\d distinct idea of 
an actaully infinite numbw > VVv^^ >QfiJ^VjRA\v^s3K&:\ 
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in a power still of increasmg the number, be it 
already as great as it will. So that of what re- 
mains to be added, (wherein consists the infinity) 
we have but an obscure, imperfect, and confused 
idea ; from or about which we can argue or reason 
with no certainty or clearness, no more than we 
can in arithmetic, about a number of which we 
liave no. such distinct idea as we have of 4* or 
100: but only this relative obscure one, that 
compared to any other, it is still bigger : and we 
have no more a clear positive idea of it when we say 
or conceive it is bigger or more than 400,000,000, 
than if we should say it is bigger than 40, or 4- ; 
400,000,OC)0 having no nearer a proportion to the 
end of addition^ or number, than 4. For he that 
adds only 4 to 4, and so proceeds, shall as soon 
come to the end of all addition, as he that adds 
400,000,000 to 400,000,000. And so likewise in 
eternity, he that has an idea of but four years, has 
as much a positive complete idea of eternity, .as 
he that has one of 400,000,000 of years : for what 
remains of eternity beyond either of these two 
numbers of years is as clear to the one as the 
other ; i. e, neither of them has any clear positive 
idea of it at all. For he that adds only four years 
to 4, and so on, shall as soon reach eternity, as he 
that adds 400,000,000 of years, and so on ; or, if 
hei please, doubles the increase as often as he will : 
the remaining abyss being still as far beyond the 
end of all these progressions, as it is from the 
length of a day or an hour. For nothing finite 
bears any proportion to infinite ; and therefore our 
idea<:, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus 
h is also in our idea of ex.tervivoiv> v^\v^^ v^^xsw- 
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i )^, jicJi(ion> as well as when we diminiih 

r'^*^. ••>*>r, and would enlarge our thoughts to 

! r..v<?»-^- After a few doublings of (hose ideal 

r xT'r<i<w» which are the largest we are ac- 

'^.ifi^ft^ JO have, we lose the clear distinct jdea 

* ' ,\.j,; <rwco, it becomes a confusedly great one, 

* ;r- ft siVplus of still greater ; about which, when 

.-\*\'«iM argue or reason, we shall always find 

**^jrr$ at a loss ; confused ideas in our arguingi 

.rv: Inductions from that part of them which is 

^t£:\ixd always leading us into confusion. 



ENTHUSIASM. 



Immkdiatf. revelation being a much easict 
ti-ay for men to establish their opinions, and rr' 
gulate their ccmduct, than the tedious and not al- 
ways' successful labour of strict reasoning, it is 
no wonder that some have been very apt to pne- 
tend to revelation, and to persuade themseivei 
that they are under the peculiar guidance of heaven 
in their actions and opinions, especially in (hosecil 
them which they cannot account for by the ordi- 
nary methods of knowledge, and principle* ai 
reason. Htnce we see that in ail ages, men, in 
whom melancholy has mixed with devotion, oi 
whose conceit of themselves has raised Ihem into 
an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, and 
« nearer admittance to his favmir than is aflbrdcd 
to others, have often flattered themselves with a 
persuasion of an Imvwediate intercourse with (he 
Dci^y, and frequent cv>m\tsuv\\c^NAQT\%^\*im>icfc\iSB' 
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vine Spirit. God, I own, cannot be denied to b« 
able to enlighten the understanding by a ray 
darted into the mind immediately from the foun- 
tain of iight; this they understand he has promised 
to do, and who then nas so good a title to expect 
it as those who are his peculiar people, chosen by 
him, and depending on him ^ 

Their minds being thus prepared, whatever 
groundless opinion comes to settle itself strongly 
upon their fancies, is an illumination from tho 
spirit of God, and presently of divine authority: 
^nd whatsoever odd action they find in themselves 
a strong inclination to do, that impulse is con- 
cluded to be a call or direction from heaven, and 
must be obeyed ; it is a commission from above, 
and Ihey cannot err in executing it. 

This I take to be properly enthusiasm, which, 
though founded neither on reason nor divine reve- 
lation, but rising firom the conceits of a warmed or 
over- weened brain, works yet, where it once gets 
footing, more powerfully on the persuasions and 
actions of men, than either of those two, or both 
together : men being most forwardly obedient to 
the impulses they receive from themselves ; and 
the whole man is sure to act more vigorously, 
where the whole man is carried by a natural mo- 
tion, Por strong conceit, like a new principle, 
carries all easily with it, when got above common 
sense, and freed from all restraint of reason, and 
check of reflection, it is heightened inta a divine 
authority, inconcurrence with our own temper and 
inclination. 

Though the odd opinions and extrava^^tvt^«iV\Q.vA 
enthusiasm has run men into, vr«^ ^xtfs^^ V* 
y 
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warn them against this wrong principle, so apt to 
misguide them both in their belief and conduct; < 
yet the love of something extraordinary, the ease 
and glory it is to be inspired, and be above the 
common and natural ways of knowledge, so flat- 
ters many men's laziness, ignorance, and vanity, 
that when once they are got into this way of im- 
mediate revelation, of illumination without search, 
and of certainty without proof, and without ex- ': 
amination ; it is a hard matter to get them out of 
it. Reason is lost upon them ; they are above it: 
they see the light infused into their understandings, 
and cannot be mistaken; it is clear and visible 
there, like the light of bright sunshine; shews it- 
self and needs no other proof but its own evi- 
dence : they feel the hand of God moving them 
within, and the impulses of the spirit, and cannot 
be mistaken in what they feel. Thus they support 
themselves, and are sure reason has nothing to do 
with what they see and feel in themselves : what 
they have a sensible experience of admits no doubt, 
needs no probation. Would he not be ridiculous, 
who should require to have it proved to him that ^ 
the light shinQs, and that he sees it ? It is its own ; 
proofT ajid can have no other. When the spirit ^ 
brings li^ht into our minds, it dispels darkness. .^ 
We see it as we do that of the sun at noon, and -.^ 
need not the twilight of reason to shew it us. This . ^ 
liglit from heaven is strong, dear, and pure, car- .'*5 
ries its own demonstration with it; and we may ss ;.^ 
naturally lake a glow-worm to assist us to discover ly 
the sun, as to examine the celestial ray. by oar dim * - 
candle, reason. 
This is the way ot lAV\t\^ cfl^^<^ tuoiw\ the\' "- 
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5 sure, because they are sure ; and their per- 
isions are right, because they are strong in them, 
r, ' when what they say is stripped of the meta- 
or ofseeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to : 
d yet these similies so impose on them, that they 
•ve them for certainty in themselves, and demon- 
ation to others. 

But to examine a little soberly this internal light, 
d this feeling on which they build so much. 
lese men have, they say, clear light, and they 
; ; they have awakened sense, and they feel : 
s cannot, they are sure, be disputed them. For 
len a man says he sees or feels, itobody can 
ny it him that he does so. But here let me ask : 
is seeing, is it the perception of the truth of the 
oposition, or of this, that it i» a revelation from 
od ? This feeliiig, is it a perception of an in- 
natkm or fancy to do something, or of the spirit 
God moving that inclination ? These are two 
ry different perceptions, and must be carefully 
itinguished, if we would not impose upon our- 
ves. I may perceive the truth of a proposition, 
d yet not perceive that it is an immediate reve- 
ion from God. I may perceive the truth of a 
^position in Buclid, without its being or my 
rceiving it to be a revelation : nay, I may per- 
ive I came not by this knowledge in a natural 
ly, and so may conclude it revealed, without 
rceiving that it is a revelation from God ; be- 
use there be spirits, which, without being di- 
nely commissioned, may excite those ideas in 
s, and lay them in such order before my mind, 
it I may perceive their connexion. %o vVvaX. ^^ 
Bwkdge of any proposition com\\i^ \tA^ ib?| 
¥2 
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mind, I know not how, is not a perception that it 
is from God. Much less is a strorig persuasion, 
that it is trues a perception that it is mm God, or 
so much as true. But however it be called liglit, 
and seeing, I suppose it is at most but belief and 
assurance : and the proposition taken for a reve- 
lation, is not such as they know to be true> but 
take to be true. For where a proposition is known 
to be true* revelation is needless: and it is hard 
to conceive how there can be a revelation to any 
one of what he knows already. If therefore it 
be a proposition which they are persuaded, but 
do not know> to be true, whatever they may call 
it, it is not seein^, but believing. For these are 
two ways, whereby truth comes into the mind, 
wholly distinct, so that one is not the other. What 
I see I know to be so by the jevidence of the tiling 
itself: what I believe I take to be so upon the 
testimony of another : but thb testimony I must 
know to be given, or else what ground have I of 
believing ? I must see that it is Cod that reveals 
this to me, or else I see nothing. The qaestioQ 
then here is, how do I know that God Is the re- 
vealer of this to me ; that this impression is made 
upon my mind by his Holy Spirit, and that there- 
fore i ought to obey it ^ if I know not this, bow 
great soever the assurance is that I am possessed 
with, it is groundless : whatever light I pretend 
to, it is but enthusiasm. For whether the propcv 
sition supposed to be revealed, be in itself evi- 
dently true, or visibly probable, or by the natural 
ways of knowledge uncertain, the proposition that 
muH be well grounded, ^xvd xcaxvvtesited to be 
jUu^ is this, that GodUNJtvQ x«H«iNct ^S. \\.» -wA. 
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that what I take to be a revelation is certainly put 
info my mind by him, and is not an illusion drop- 
ped in by some other spirit, or raised by my own 
iancy. For if I mistake not, these men receive it 
for true, because they presume God revealed it. 

Does it not then stand them upon, to examine 
on what grounds they presume it to be a revelation 
from God? or else all their confidence is mere 
presumption : and this light they are so dazzled 
with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus that leads (hem 
constantly round in this circle ; it is a revelation, 
because they firmly believe it, and they believe it, 
because it is a revelation. 

In all that is of divine revelation, there is need 
of no other proof but that it is an inspiration from 
God ; for he can neither deceive nor be deceived. 
But how shall it be known that any proposition in 
our minds is a truth infused by God ; a truth that 
is revealed to us by him, which he declares to us, 
and therefore we ought to believe ? Here it is that 
enthusiasm foils of the evidence it pretends to. 
For men thus possessed boast of a light whereby 
they say they are enlightened, and brought into 
the knowledge of this or that truth. But if they 
know it to be a truth, they must know it to be so, 
either by its own self-evidence to natural reason, 
or by the rational proofs that make it out to be so. 
If they see and know it to be a truth, either of 
these two ways, they in vain suppose it to be a 
revelation. For they know it to be true the same 
way, that any other man naturally may know that 
it is so without the help of revelation. For thus 
all the truths, of what kind soever, that meniin- 
inspired ure enlightened witVi, cam^VcvVft ^^ 
y 3 
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minds, and are established there. If they say they 
know it to be true, because it is a revelation from 
God, the reason is good : but then it will be de- 
manded how they know it to be a revelation from 
God. If they say, by the light it brings with it, 
which shines bright in their minds, andlhev can- 
}K)t resist : I beseech them to consider whether 
liiis be any more than what we have taken notice 
of already, viz. that it is a revelation, because 
they strongly believe it to be true. For all the 
light they speak of is but a strong, though un- 
grounded, persuasion of their own minds, that it 
is a truth. For rational grounds from proofs that 
it is a Irulh, Ihey muist acknowledge to have none; 
for then it is not received as a revelation, but upon 
the ordinary grounds that other truths are received : 
and if they believe it to be true, because it is a 
revelation, and have no other reason for its being 
a revelation, but because they are fully persuaded 
without any other reason that it is tfue; tliey be- 
lieve it to be a revelation, only because they 
strongly believe it to be a revelation ; which is a 
very unsafe ground to proceed on, cither in our 
tenets or actions. And what readier way can there 
be to run ourselves into the most extravagant errors 
and miscarriages, than thus to set up fancy for 
our supreme and sole guide, and io believe any 
proposition to be true, any action to be right, only 
because we believe it to be so? The strength of 
our persuasions is no evidence at all of their own 
rectitude: crooked things may be as stiff and in- 
tlexible as straight; and men may be as positive 
and peremloty in error as in truth. How come 
. ^/#e the tintractable aea\oU \xk M«^T\i»ii o^^^o- 
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Rite parlies > For if the liglil, which everyone 
thinks he has in his mind, which in this case is 
nothing but the strength of his own persuasion, be 
an evidence that it is from God, contrary opinions 
have the same title to inspirations; and God will 
not be only the father of hght, but of opposite and 
contradictory lights, leading men contrary ways ; 
and contradictory propositions will be divine truths, 
if an ungrounded strength of assurance be an evi- 
dence, that any proposition is a divine revelation. 

This cannot be otherwise, whilst (irmness of 
persuasion is made the cause of believing, and con- 
fidence of being in the right is made an argument 
of truth. St. Paul himself beKeved he did well, 
and that he had a call to it, when he persecuted 
the Christians^ whom he confidently thought in 
the wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who 
were mistaken. Good men are men still, liable 
to mistakes ; and are sometimes warmly engaged 
in errors, which they lake for divine truths, shining 
in their minds with the clearest light. 

Light, true light, in the mind is, or can be no- 
thing else, but the evidence of the truth of any pro- 
position ; and if it be not a self-evident proposition, 
all the light it has, or can have, is from the clear- 
ness and validity of those proofs, upon which it is 
received. To talk of any other light in the un- 
derstanding is to put ourselves in the dark, or in 
the power of the Prince of darkness, and by our 
own consent to give ourselves up to delusion to bft- 
licve a lie. For if strength of persuasion be the 
light, which must guide us ; I ask, how shall any 
one distinguish between the delusions of Satan, and 
the inspirations of the Holy Ghost ? He can trans« 
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form himself into an angel of light. And the] 
are led by this sun of the morning, are as ful 
tisfied of the illumination^ i. e. are as stronglj 
suaded, that they are enlightened by the sp! 
God, as any one who is so : they acquiesce 
rejoice in it, are acted by it ; and nobody c 
more sure, nor more in the right (if their 
strong belief may be judge] than they. 

He, tlierefore, that will not give himself 
all the extravagancies of delusion and error, 
bring this guide of his light within to the 
God, when he makes the prophet, does nof un 
the man. He leaves all his facilities in the m 
state, to. enable him to judge of his inspira 
whether they be of divine original or no. ^ 
he illuminates the mind with supernatural ligl 
does not extinguish that which is natural, 
would have us assent to the truth of any p 
sition, he either evidences that truth by the 
methods of natural reason, or else makes it k 
to be a truth which he would have us asse 
by his authority ; and convinces us that it h 
him, by some marks which reason cannot \h 
taken m. Reason must be our last judge 
guide in every thing. I do not mean that we 
consult reason, and cxftmine whether a pr< 
tion revealed from God can he made out b 
tural principles, and if it cannot, that the 
may reject: but consult it we must, and 
examine whether it be a revelation from G 
no. And if reason find it to be revealed from 
reason then declares for it, as much as fc 
other truth, apd makes it one of her die 
£very conqeit that lV\0Io\^^^^^ \n^\^^ ^^ix ^ 
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must pass for an inspiration, if there be nothing 
but the strength of* our persuasions, whereby to 
judge of our persuasions; if reason must not ex- 
amine their truth by something extrinsical to the 
persuasions themselves, inspirations and delusions, 
truth and falshood, will l)ave the name measure* 
and will not be possible to be distinguiihed. 

If this internal light, or any proposition which 
under that title we take for inspired, be conform- 
able to the principles of reason, or to the word of 
God, which is attested revelation, reason warrants 
it, and we may safely receive it for true, and be 
guided by it in our belief and actions ; if it receive 
no testimony nor evidence from either of these 
rules, we cannot take it for a revelation, or so 
jnuch as for true, till we have some other .jn^rk 
that it is a revelation, besides our believing that 
it is so. Thus we tee the holy men of old, 
who had revelations from God, had something 
else besides that internal light of assurance in 
their own minds, to testify to them that it was 
from God. Tliey were not left to their own 
persuasions alone, '.that those persuasions were 
from God; but had outward signs to convince 
them of the author of those revelations. And 
when they were to convince others, they had a 
power given them to justify tlie truth of their 
commission from heaven, and by visible signs to 
assert the divine authority of a message tliey weee 
sent with. Moses saw the bush bum without be- 
ing consumed, and heart a voice out of it. This 
was something besides finding an impulse upon his 
mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might brin^ his 
breibren out of Egypt; aud ^MiV\v<i ^Qi^'^^. ^^^ 
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this enough to authorize him to go with 
message, till God, by another miracle oi 
rod turned into a serpent, had assured him 
power to testify his mission, by the same mi 
repeated before them, whom he was sen 
Gideon was sent by an angel to deliver I 
from the Midianites, and yet he desired a si| 
convince him that this commission was from < 
These, and several the like instances to be f 
among the prophets of old, are enough to : 
that they thought not an inward seeing or pe 
sion of their own minds, without any other r 
a sufficient evidence that it was from God ; th 
the scripture does not every where mention 
demanding or having such proofs. 



FANCY. 



When children have, by repeated sensa 
got ideas fixed in their memories, they begi 
degrees to learn the use of signs. And when 
have got the skill to apply the organs of spec 
. the framing of articulate sounds, they beg 
make use of words, to signify their ideas to di 
These verbal signs they sometimes borrow 
others, and sometimes make themselves, as an 
may observe among the new and unusual n 
children often give to things -in the first use o 
guagc. 
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GAMESTERS INJURIOUS TO TRADE. 

As for the brokers, since they too must lay up 
the money, coming in by retail, either to go to 
market, and bu^ wares, or to pay atlhe day ap- 
pointed, which IS often six months, for those wares 
which they have already ; we cannot suppose them 
to have less by them, one .with another, than one- 
twentieth part of their yearly returns. Whether 
the money be their own, or they be indebted so 
much, or more, it matters not, if it be necessary 
they should have constantly by them, comparing 
one time with another, at least one*twentieth part 
of their yearly return . 

Indeed, in some great towns, where the bankers 
are ready at hand to J}uy bills, or anj^ other nay to 
l^nd money for a short time at great interest, there 
'perhaps the merchant is not forced to keep so much 
money by him, as in other places, where they have 
not such a supply; but if you consider what money 
to do this must necessarily be constantly lodged in 
the banker^s hands, the case will be much the same. 

To these sums, if you add what part of the 
money of a country scholars of all sorts, women, 
gamesters, and great men's mtioial servants, and 
all such that do not contribute at all to trade, 
either as landholders, labourers, or brokers, will 
unavoidably have constantly in their hands ; it cyi- 
not well be thought that less than one-fiftieth ' put 
of the labourer's wages, one-fourth part of the 
landholder's yearly revenue, and one-twentieth 
part of the broker's yearly returns in ready money, 
wiiJbe enough to drive me UaiAe ol ^tw^ ^^xix^x-^^ 
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At least to put it beyond exception low enough, it 
cannot be imagined that less than one moiety of 
this, i. e, less than one-hundredth past of the la- 
bourer's yearly wages, one-eighth part of the land- 
holder's yearly revenue, and one-fortieth part of 
the broker's }eaily returns, in ready money, can 
be enough to move the several wheels of trade, 
and keep up commerce, in that life and thriving 
posture it should be ; and how much the ready 
cash of any country is short of this proportion, so 
much must the trade be impaired and hindred for 
want of money. 

But however these measures may be mtstaken, 
this is evident, that the multiplying of brokers hin- 
ders the trade of any country, by making the cir- 
cuit, which the money goe^, larger; and in that 
circuit more stops, so that the returns must neces- 
sarily be slower and scantier, to the prejudice of 
trade : besides thai, they eat up too great a share 
of the gains of trade : by that means starving the 
labourer, and impoverishmg the landholder, whose 
interest is chiefly to be taken care of, it being a 
' settled, unmovable concernment in the common- 
weallh. 

If this be so, it is past question that all encou- 
ragement should be given to artificers; and things 
so ordered, as much as might be, that those who 
make should also vend and retail out their own 
OQinmodities, and they be hindered, as much as 
possible, from passing here at home, through di- 
vers hands to the last buyer. Lazy and unworking 
shopkeepers in this being worse than gamesters, 
Hmt they do not only keep so much of the money 
^'a country constantly ii\ lV\eYi Wxi^%,>Q^\.iSsMr\cdi& 
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the public pay themfor their keeping of it. Though 
gaming too, upon the account of trade (as well as 
other reasons) may well deserve to be restrained ; 
since gamesters, in order to their play, keep great 
sums of money by them, which there lies dead ; 
for though gamester's money shifts masters oftener 
than any, and is tumbled up and down with every 
cast of a die, yet as to the public it lies perfectly 
still, and no more of it comes into tradie, than they 
spend in eating and wearing. 



CEOGSLAPHY. 



Geography, I think, should be begun with; 
for the leariving of the figure of the globe, the situa- 
tion and boundaries of the four parts of the world, 
and that of particular kingdoms and countries, be- 
ing only an exercise of the eyes and memory, a 
child with pleasure will learn and retain them ? and 
this is so certain, that I now live in the house with 
a child, whom his mother has so well instructed 
this way in geography, that h^ knew the limits of 
the four parts of the world, could readily point, ' 
being asked, to any country upon the globe, or 
any county in the map of England ; knew all the 
great rivers, promontories, straits-, ■ and bays in 
the world, and could find the longitude and lati- 
tude of any place before he was six years old. 
These things, that he will thus learn by sight, and 
have by rote in his memory, are not all, 1 confess, 
that he is to learn upon the globes. But yet it is 
a good step and preparation to it, and will tCv-^k.^ 
the rem»'wder much easier, wh^i\ V\% y3L^^ta^:<:^.>^ 
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grown ripe enough for it : besides that, it gets so 
much time now, and by the pleasure of knowing 
things, leads him on insensibly to the gaining of 
languages. 



BABIT. 



It is worth our observing, which of all oar 
simple ideas have been most modified, and had 
most mixed ideas made out of them, with names 
given to them ; and those have been these three ; 
thinking and motion (which are the two ideas 
which comprehend in them all action) and power, 
from whence these actions are conceived to fiow. 
The simple ideas, I say, of thinking, motion, and 
power, nave been those which have been most 
modified, and out of whose modiiicatjens have 
been made mast complex modes, with names to 
them. For action being the great business of man- 
kind, and the whole matter about which all laws 
are conversant, it is no wonder thai- the several 
modes of thinking and motion should be taken no- 
lice o& the ideas of them observed, and«Iaid up in 
the memory, and have names assigned to them ; 
without wnich, laws could be bat ill made, or 
vice and disordbr repressed. Nor could any com- 
munication be well had amongst men, without such 
complex ideas, with names to them : and therefore 
men have settled names, and supposed settled 
ideas in their minds, of modes of action distinguish- 
ed by their causes, means, objects, ends, instm- 
snents, time, place, andoVVv^t cucumstances, and 
|«/«a of their powers fitted fox >iwi^ ^KJiMNw\ h , 5^. 
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boidiiess in the power to speak or do what we inr 
tendi before others, without fear or disorder; and 
the Greeks call the confidence of speaking by « 
peculiar name, tsappnala : which power or ability 
m man, of doing any thiufi;, when it has been ac* 
<quired by frequent doing the same thing, is that 
idea we name habit; when it is forward and ready 
upon every occasion to br«ak into action, we call it 
disposition. Thus tcstiness is a disposition or apt- 
ness to be angry. 



HAPPINESS AND MISERY. 

If it be asked, what it is moves desire ? I an* 
«wer, happiness, and that alone. Happiness and 
misery are the names of two extremes, the atmost 
bounds whereof we know not ; it is what " eye 
hath not seen, ear not heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive.'* But of some 
degrees of both we have very lively impressions^ 
mculc by several instances of delight and joy on the 
one side, and torment and sorrow on the other ; 
which for shortness sake I shall comprehend under 
the names of pleasure and pain, there being plea- 
sure and pain of the mind as well as the body : 
^' with him is fullness of joy and pleasure for ever* 
more.** Or, to speak truly, they are all of the 
miml; though some have their nse in the mind 
. from thought, others in the body from certain mo* 
difications of motion, 

Happiness then in its full extent is the utmost 
pleasure we are capable of, and misery the utmoBt 
paui: and 4he lowest degree q( viVmX cMi>o»caiSMI 
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happiness is so much ease from ail pain, and so 
mucb present pleasure, as without which any one 
cannot be content. Now because pleasure and 
pain are produced in us by. the operation of certain 
objecis, either on our mind or our bodbe^^, and in 
di^erent degrees ; therefore what has an aptness to 
produce pleasure in us is that we call good, and 
what is apt to produce pain in us we call evil, for 
1)0 other reason, but for its. aptness to produce 
pleasure and pain in us, wherein. consists Dur hap* 
piness and misery. Farther, though what is apt to 
produce any degree of pleasure, be in itself good; 
and what is apt to produce any degree of pain, be 
evil; )ct it often happens, that we do not call it 
so, when it comes in competition witlija greater 
of its sort ; because when they come irr, competi- 
tion, the degrees also of pleasure and pain have 
justly a preference. . So that if we will rightly esti- 
mate what we call good and evil, we shall find it 
lies much in comparison : for the cause of every 
less degree of pain, as well as every greater degree 
of pleasure, has the nature of-good, and vice versa. 
Though this be that which is called good and 
evil ; and all good be the proper object of desire 
in general ; yet all good, even seen, and confessed 
to be so, does not necessarily move every particu- 
lar man's desire, but onl^ that part,' or so much of 
it as is considered and taken to make a necessarily 
part of his happiness. All other good, however 
great in reality or appearance, excites not a man's 
desires, who look not on it to make a part of that 
happiness, wherewith he, in his present thoughts, 
^an satisfy himself. RaYjpme^* wwdtx iKls view 
■R^ one constantly puvsue^* »sA ^^%\x«^ "«>»X 
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makes any part of it : other things, acknovvledged 
to be good, he can lode upon withoat desire, pass 
hy, and be content without. There is no-bodv, I 
think, so senseless as to deny, that there is plesi- 
sure in knowledge : and for the pleasures of sense, 
they have too many followers to let h be question- 
ed, whether men are taken with them or no. Now 
let one man place his satisfaction in sensual plea* 
sflres, another in the delight of knowledge: though 
each of them cannot but confess, there is great 
pleasure in what tbe other pursues ; yet neither of 
them making the other's delight a part of his happi* 
ness, there desires are not moved, but each is sa- 
tisfied without what the other enjoys, and so his 
will is not )%t determined to the pursuit of iL But 
yet as soon as the studious man's hunger and thirst 
makes him uneasy, he, whose will was never de- 
termined to any pursuit of good cheer, pdgnant 
sauces, delicious wine, by the pleasant taste he has 
found in them, is, by the uneasiness of hunger and 
thirst, presently determined to eating and drinking, 
though possibly with great indi&rencv, what 
who&some food comes in his way.^ Ann on the 
other side, the epicure buckles to study, when 
shame, or the desire to recommend himself to his 
mistress, shall make him uneasy in the want of any 
sort of knowledge. Thus, how much soever men 
are in earnest, and constant in pursuit of happi« 
ness, yet they may have a dear view of good, 
great and confessed good, without being concern* 
ed for it> or moved by it, if they think they can 
make up their happiness without it. Though as to 
pain, that they are always concerned for ; they can 
£ixl no u/ieasuiess wilrioiit beVn^ iMNtAu Ka^ 
23 
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therefore being uneasy in the want of whate\ 
juflged necessary to their Iiappiness, as soon a 
good appears to make a part of their propej 
bappiness, they begin to desire it. 

This, I think, any one may observe in hii 

and others, that the greater visible good do< 

always raise men's desires, in proportion t 

greatness, it appears, and is acknowledged to I 

though every little trouble moves us, and se 

on work to get rid of it. The reason when 

evident from the nature of our happiness and o 

itself. All present p^in, whatever it be, mz 

part of pur present misery ; but all absent 

does not at any time make a necessary part c 

present happiness, nor the absence 01 it n* 

part of our misery. If it did, we should h* 

stapdy and infinitely miserable ; there being 

nite degrees of happiness, which are not i 

possession. All uneasiness therefore beir 

in0:ved, a moderate portion of good serves s 

sent to content him ; and some few degr 

pleasure in a succession , of ordinary enjoy 

makes up a happiness, wherein they can be 

fied. 11 this were not so, there could be nc 

ibr those indifferent and visibly triding actio 

, "which our wills are so often determined^ 

ivherein we voluntarily waste so much of our 

"which remissness could by no means consist 

constant determination of will or desire i 

S;reate8t apparent good. That this is so, ] 
lew people need go far from home to be conv 
And indeed in this life there are not many 
happiness reaches so far. as to afford them 
$Uuit Umx of . modewV^ wewi ^VasxA^'^o 
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any mixture of uneasiness ; and yet tbey could be 
content to stay here for ever : though they cannot 
deny, but that it is possible there may be a state of 
eternal durable joys after this \ik, far surpassing 
all the good that is to be found here. Nay, they 
cannot but see> that it is more possible than the at* 
tatnment and continuation of that pittance of 
honour, riches, or pleasures, which they pursue, 
and for which they neglect that eternal state : 'but 
yet in full view of this diflference, satisfied of the 
possibility of a perfect, secure, and lasting happi- 
ness in a future state, and under a clear conviction, 
that it is not to be had here, whilst they bound 
their happiness within some little enjoyment, or 
aim of Xhh life, and exclude the joys of heaven 
from making any necessary part of it ; their desires 
are not moved by this greater apparent good, nor 
their wills determined to any action, or endeavour 
for its attainment. 

The ordinary necessities of our lives fill a great 
part of them with the uneasiness of hunger, thirst, 
heat, cold, weariness with labour, and sleepiness, 
in their constant returns, &c. To which, if, be* 
sides accidental harms, we add the fantastical un- 
easiness (as itch after honour, power, or riches, 
&c.) which acquired habits by fashion, example 
and education, have settled in us, and a thousand 
other irregular desires, which custom has made na- 
tural to us ; we shall find, that a very little part of 
qur life is so vacant from these uneasincs<;es, as to 
leave us free to the attraction of remoter absent 
good. We are seldom at ease, and free enough 
iirom the solicitation of our natural or adopted d^- 
we9j but a constant successipn ot \3iii^\wi'»«.'^ ^i»^ 
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of (hat stock, which natural wants or acquired ha* 
bit3 havie heaped up, take the will ip tlieir turns : 
and no sooner is one action dispatched, which by 
such a determination of the will we are set upon, 
but another uneasiness is ready to set ^ft on work* 
For the removing the pains we feel, and are at pre- 
sent pressed with, being th^ getting oc|t of miseipy, 
and consequently the first thing to be done in order 
(o happiness, absent good, UidMgh thought on, 
confessed, and appearing to be good, not making 
any part of this unhappiness in its absence, is 
jostled out to make way for the removal of those 
uneasinesses we feel ; till due and repeated con? 
temptation has brought it nearer to oqr mind, given 
some relish of it, and raised in qs some deiire ; 
which then beginning to make a part of cmr present 
uneasiness, stands upoti fair terms with the rest, to 
be satisfied ; and so, according to its greatness and 
pressure, comes in its turn, to determine i\\e will. 
And thus, by a due consideration, and examin? 
ing any good proposed, it is in our power to raise 
our desires in a clue proportion to the value of that 
good, whereby in its turn and place it may come 
to work upon the will, and be pursued. For good^ 
though appearing, and allowed ever so great, yet 
till it has raised desires in our minds, and thereby 
made us uneasy in its Want, it reaches iv>t our 
wills ; we are not within the sphere of its activity ; 
our wills being under the determination only of 
those uneasinesses which are at pref^nt to us, 
which (whilst we have any) are always soliciting, 
and ready at hand to give the will its next deter- 
m/nation ; the balancing, wVica VV«te is any in the 
m/ndj being only wl^ch d^&TO ^M5\>Qfcx>K!iX ^aiibAp 
5l 
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fied, which uneasiness first removed. Whereby 
it comes to pass, that as lone as any uneasiness, 
any desire remains in our mmd, there is no room 
for good^ barely as such> to come at the will^ or 
at ail to determine it. Because as has been said, 
the first step in our endeavours after happiness be- 
ing to get wholly out of the confines of misery^and 
to feel no part of it, the will can be at leisure for 
nothing else/ till every uneasiness we feel ^e per- 
fectly removed ; which, in the multitude of wants 
and desifes we are beset with in this imperfect 
state, we are like to- be ever fireed from in this 
world. 

There being it) us a great many uneasinesses al- 
ways soliciting, and r^y to determine the will, 
it is natural, that the greatest and most pressing 
should determine the, will to the next action ; and 
so it does for the most part, 'but not always. For 
the mind having in most cases, as is evident in ex- 
perience, a power to suspend the execution jand sa- 
tisfaction of any of its desires, and so all^ one after 
another j is at liberty to consider the objects of 
them, examine them on' all sides, and weigh them 
ivith others. In this lies the liberty man has ; and 
from the not using of it right comes all that variety 
of mistakes, errors, and faiflts whieh we run into 
in the conduct of our lives, and our endeavours 
after happiness ; whilst we precipitate the deter- 
mination of our wills, and engage too soon before 
due examination. To prevent this, we havd a 
power to suspend the prosecution of this or that 
de(;ire, as every one daily may experiment in him- 
seiC This seems to me the sourest o^ ^ WiexVj\ 
Jn this seems to consist that 'w\ucYk\&V?.'^^^'^'^ 
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improperly) called free-will. For during this sus^ 
pension of any desire, before the will be determin- 
ed to action, and the action {which follows that 
determination) done, we have opportunity to ex- 
amine, vieWf and jadge of the good or evil of what 
we are going to do ; and when upon di»e examina- 
jtion, we have judged, we iiaveaoneoi^rduty, all 
that we can or ought to do in pursuit of our happi- 
ness ; and it is not a fault, but a perfection of our 
nature to desire, will, and api oiDcordiiig to the hist 
result of fair examination. 

Tliis is so far from being a restraint or dimtnutioa 
of freedom, that it is the very improvement and 
benefit of it ; it is not an abric^ment, k is the end 
and use of oar liberty ; and the farther we are re- 
moved from such a determination, the nearer we 
ure to misery and slavery^ A perfect inditlercncy 
in the mind, not determinable by its last judgment 
of the good or evil that is thought to att^id its 
choice, would be so fitf ^m being an advantage 
and excellency of any inteliectual nature, that it 
would be an imperfection on the other side. A 
man is at liberty to lift up his head, or let it rest 
<|uiet ; he is perfectly indifferent in cither ; and it 
would be an imperfection in him, if he wanted that 
power, if he were deprix'ed of that indifferency. 
But it would be as great an imperfection if he had 
the same indifllerency, whether he would prefer the 
lifting up his hand, or its remaining in rest, when 
ft would save his head or eyes froai a blow he sees 
coming : it h as much a perfection, that desire, or 
tlie power of prefening, should be determined by 
^ood, as that thepowex o^2i:Nlv^%^ic«^Vibedeier- 
mucd by the will; aoA \!t« ceiVsw^a w^^«^ 
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minalion is, the greater is the perfection. Noy, 
were we determined by any tkiag but the last re- 
sult of our own minds, judging of the good or evil 
of any action, we were not free : the ^ery end of 
our freedom bemg, that we may attain the good 
we choose. And therefore ev&ry man is put under 
a necessity by his constitution, as an intelligent be- 
ing, to be determined in willing by his own thoughf 
and judgment what is best for him to do : else he 
would be under the determination of some other 
than himself,- which is want of liberty. And ta 
deny that a man's will, in every determinationx 
follows- his own judgment, is to say, that a man 
wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it in his pre*- 
sent thoughts before any other, it is phiin he then 
thinks better of it; and would have it before any 
other ; unless he can have and not have it, wilt 
and not will it, at the same time; a contsudictioa 
too manifest to be admitted ! 

If we look upon those superior beings- above uSfi 
who enjoy periiect happiness, we shall have reason 
to judge that they are more steadily determined in 
their choice of good than we ; and yet we have* 
no reason to think they are less happy, or less 
free than we are. And if it were fit for such poor 
finite creatures as we are to pronounce what infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness could do, I think we 
might say, that God himself cannot choose what is 
not good ; the freedom of the Almighty hinders not 
his being determined by what is best. 

But t(» gi%'e a right view of this mistaken part of . 
liberty » let me ask, " Would any one be a change- 
ling, because he is less determined by wise cou«i- 
icratiOtts thou a wise mavi ( U u y««:Ccv. ^^ ^«xBfc 
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of freedom to be at liberty to piay the fool, and 
drawr shame and misery upon a man's self?'' If to 
break loose from the conduct of reason, and to 
want that restraint of examination and judgment, 
which keeps us from choosing or doing the worse, 
be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools are the 
only freemen: but yet, I think, nobody would 
choose to be mad for the sake of such liberty, but 
he that is mad already. The constant .desire of 
happiness, and the constraint he puts upon us to 
act for it, nobody, I think, accounts an abridg- 
ment of liberty, or at least an abridgment of liber* 
ty to bo complained of. God Almighty himself is 
under the necessity of being happy ; and the more 
any intelligent being is so, the nearer is its ap- 
proach to infinite perfection and happiness. That 
in this state of ignorance we short-sighted creature^ 
might not mistake true felicity, we are endowed 
with a power to suspend any particular desire, and 
keep it from determining the will, and engaging us 
in action. This is standing still, where we are not 
sufficiently assured of the way : examination is con- 
sulting a guide. The determination of the will 
upon inquiry is following the direction of that 
guide : and he that has a pow«r to act or not to 
act, according as such determination directs, is a 
free agent ; such determination abridges not that 
power wherein liberty consists. He that has his 
chains knocked off, and the prison-doors set open 
to him, is perfectly at liberty, because he may 
either go or stay, as he best likes; though his pre- 
ference be determined to stay, by the darkness of 
ike night, or illness o^ VVvii weather, or want of 
other ioc/ging. He c^a%e^ \vol \o >Qft Sx«i, ^^a»^^^ 
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the desire of someconvenience to be )iad (here ab- 
solutely determines Im pteki^tiQft, and makes him 
stay in his prison. 

As therefore the highest perfection of. intellec- 
tual nature lies in a careful and constant pursuit of 
true and solid happiness, so the care of ourselves, 
that we mistake not imaginary for real happiness, 
is the necessary foundation of our liberty. The 
stronger ties we have to^n unalterable pursuit of 
happiness in general* which is our greatest good, 
and which, as such, our desires always follow, the 
more are we free from any necessary xleterminar 
tion of our will to any particular action^ and from 
a necessary compliance with our desire, set upon 
any particular, and, then appearing preferable 
till we have duly examined, whether it has a ten- 
dency to, or be inconsistent with our real happi- 
ness : and therefore till we are as much informed 
upon this enquiry, as the weight of the matter, and 
the nature of the case demands ; we are, by the 
necessity of preferring and pursuing true happiness 
as our greatest good, obliged to suspend the satis- 
faction of our desires in particular cases. 

This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
intellectual beings, in their constant endeavours 
after and a steady prosecution of true felicity, that 
they can suspend this prosecution in particular 
cases, till they have looked before them, and in- 
formed themselves whether that particular thing, 
which is then proposed or desired, lie in the way 
to their main end, and make a real part of that 
which is their greatest good : for the inclmalion 
and tendency of their nature to h;iip^\vyvi'Sv^\^'5NXv<^\.- 
gailon und motive to them, to UVw^c^t^x^SA^-^'sisSi- 
A a 
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lake or miss it ; and so necessarily puts them upon 
caution^ deliberation^ and wariness, in the direc- 
tion of their particular actions^ which are the means 
to obtun it. Whatever neeessiiy detenmnei to the 
parsuit of real bliss, the same necessity with the 
same force establishes suspense, deliberation, and 
scrutiny of each successive desire, whether the sa- 
tisfaction of it does not interfere with our true hop- 
piness^ and mislead as firom k. This, as seems to 
me, is the rreat privilege of finite inteliectual be< 
ings ; and I desire it may be well comidered^ 
whether the great inlet and exercise of all the Ii« 
berty men have, are capable of, or can be asefui 
to them, and that whereon depends the turn of 
Iheir actions,^ does not lie in this, that they can 
suspend their desires, and stop them from determine 
ing their will to any action, till they have ckily and 
&irly exatiKined (he good and evil <h it, as far forth 
as the weight of the thing requires. This we are 
able to do ; and when we have done it, we have 
done our duty, and all that is in our power, and 
indeed all that needs. For since the will supposes 
knowledge to guide its choice, and all that we can 
do is to hold our wills undetermined, till we have 
examined the good and evil of what we desire. 
What follows aTler that,, follows in a chain of con^* 
sequences linked one to another, all depending on 
the last determination of the judgment; which, 
whether it shall^ be upon a hasty and precipitate 
view, or upon a due and mature examination, is 
in our power : experience showing us, that in itio't 
eaacs wc arc able to suspend the present <all>fac- 
tioti of any desire. 
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But if any extreme disturbance (as sometimes it 
happens) possessc^s our whole mind, as when the 
pab of the rack, an impetuous uneasiness, as of 
Jove, anger, or any other violent passion, running 
away with us, allows us not tlie lioerty of thought, 
and we are not masters enoughof our own minds 
io consider tl)orou^hly, &nd examine ^rly; God, 
who kji]r)ws our faiity, pitties our weakness, and 
j-eqiiires oi' us no more than we are able to do, and 
sees what was and what was not in our power, 
will judge as a kind and merciful father. But the 
ibrbearaiice of a too hasty compliance with 0U4: 
desires, the moderation and restraint of our pas- 
«ions, so that our understandings may be free to 
examine, and reason unbiassed give its judgment, 
being thai whereon a right direction of our con- 
duct to (rue happiness depends; it is in this we 
should employ our chief care and endeavours. In 
this we shouid take pains to suit the relish of our 
jninds to the true intrinsic good or ill that is in 
things, and not permit an allowed or supposed 
|)ossibIe great and weighty good to slip out ojf 
our thought;, without leaving any relish, any 
desire of itself tliere, till, by a due consideration 
of its true worth, we have formed appetites in 
our mind suitable to it, and made Q^rselves uneasy 
in the want of it, or in the fear of losing it. And 
Jiow much this is in every one's power, by making 
resolutions to himself^ such as he may keep, is easy 
for every one to try. Nor let any one say he c-an- 
not govern his passions, nor hinder them from 
breaking out, and carrying htm intp action ; for 
wii^ he {liux do beibce a prince, or a great man, 
A a 2 
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..; *.\it >ds been said, it is easy to give an 
. ...^ .v»* It comes to pass, that though all men 
. >,.x * = j»piness, yet their wills carry them so 
.• .: .:\ . !*nd cdhseqiiently some of them to what 
. . Aiv.{ to this 1 say, that the various and 
. »:.i:v choices that men make in the world, do 
. . i.-ue that they do not all pursue good; but 
»* jto same thifig is not good to every man alike. 
« '!.> variety of pursuits shows, that every one docs 
•vi !>.'uix'his happiness in the same thing, or choose 
•»iv" "imic way to it. Were all the concerns of man 
tcttisinated in this life, why one followed study and 
i ?owlcdge, and another hawking and hunting; 
whv one choose luxury and debauchery, and ano- 
I'.ier sobriety and riches ; would not be, because 
c\ i-ry one ol these did not aim at his own happi- 
lit'ss, but because their happiness was placed in 
iliirercnt things. And therefore it was a riglit an- 
swer of the physician to his patient that had sore 
eyes: If you have more pleasure in tlie taste of 
wine than in the use of your sight, wine is good 
for you ; but if the pleasure of seeing be greater to 
you than thai of drinking, wine is nought. 
' The mind has a different relish, as well as the 
palate ; and you will as fruitlessly endeavour to de- 
light all men with riches or glory (which yet some 
men place their happiness in) as you would to sa- 
tisfy all men's hunger with cheese or lobsters; 
whicli, though very agreeable and delicious fare to 
some, are to others extremely nauseous and ofTen- 
sivc: and many people would with reason prefer 
ihe griping of an hungry be\\>j, Vo >Jcy»^ ^v^^i^ 
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which are a feast to others. Hence it was, I think, 
that the philosophers of old did in vain encjuircj* 
whether summum bonum consisted in riches, or 
bodily delights, or virtue, or contemplation. And 
they might have as reasonably disputed, whether 
the best relish were to be found in apples, pltions, 
or nuts, and have divided themselves into sect$ 
upon it. For as pleasant tastes depend not on the 
things themselves, but their agreeableness to this 
or that particular palate, wherejn there is great; 
vanety ; so the greatest happiness consists is thV 
having those things which produce the greatest 
pleasure and in the absence of those which causel 
any disturbance, and pain. Now, these, to dif^ 
ferent men, are very diflferent things, Ifthey cai^ 
only enjoy, it is not strange nor unreasonable, that 
they should seek their happiness by avoiding all 
things that disease them here, and by pursuing ali 
that delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder 
to find variety and diiference. For if there be no 
prospect beyond the grave, the inference is certain- 
ly right, " let us eat and|^rink,'' let us enjoy what 
we oeltght in, ** lor to-morrow we shall die. This, 
I think, m3.y sen-e to shew us the reason, why, 
though all men's desires tend to happiness, yet they 
are not moved by the same object. Men may 
ciioosc difiercnt things, and yet all choose right ; 
supposing them only like a company of poor in- 
sects, wlicreof some are bees, delighted with flow- 
ers and their sweetness ; others beetles, delighted 
with other kinds of viands, which having enjoyed 
for a season, they would cease to be, and exist no 
more i'ur ever. 
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HISTORY, 



I THINK nothing more valuable than the records 
of antiquity : I wish we had more of them, and 
more uncorrupted. But this truth itself forces roe 
to say, that no probability can arise higher than its 
first original. What has no other evidence than 
the single testimony oFone only witness, mu<t stand 
or tall by its own testimony, whether good, bad, 
or indifferent ; aild though cited afterwards by hun- 
dreds of others, one after another, is so far from 
receiving any strength thereby, that it is only the 
weaker. Passion, interest, inadvertency, mistake 
of his meaning, and a thousand odd reasons, orcfr- 
pricio's, men^ minds are acted by (impossible to 
DC discovered) may make one man quote another 
man's words or meaning wrong. He that has ever 
so little examined the citations of writers, cannot 
doubt how little credit the quotations deserve, 
where the originals are wanting: and consequently 
how much less quotations of quotations can be re* 
lied on. This is certain, that what in one age was 
alGrmed upon slight grounds, can never after come 
to be more valid in future ages, by being oAen re« 
pcatcd. But the farther still it is from the original, 
the less valid it is, and has always less force in the 
mouth or writing of him that last made use of it^ 
than in his from whom he received it* 
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IDBAS. 

Ir we will attentively ooosider new-born chiU 
dren> we shall have little reason to think» that they 
bring many ideas into the world witb them. Vox 
bating perhaps some faint ideas of hunger and thint» 
and warmth, and some pains which they may have 
felt in the womb, there is not the least appearance 
of any settled ideas at .all in them ; especially of 
ideas, answering the terms, which make op those 
universal propositions, that are esteemed innate 
principles. One may perceive how, by deg^rees, 
afterwards, ideas come into their minds ; and that 
they get no more, nor no other, than what expe- 
rience, and the observation of the things, that come 
in. (heir way, furnish them with: which might.be 
enough to satisfy us, that (hey are not original cha- 
racters^ stamped on the mind. 



MORALITY. 



Since the faculties are not fitted to penetrate 
into the internal fabrick and real essences of bo- 
dies; but yet plainly discover to us the being of a 
God, and t::e knowledge of ourselves, enough to 
lead us into a full and clear discovery of our duty 
and great concernment ; it will become us^ as ra- 
tional creatures, to employ those faculties we have 
about what they are most adapted to, and fellow 
the direction oF natuie, where it seems to point us 
out (he way. For it is rational (o conclude that our 
proper cmphymeai iie& m \hose 'mc^u>&;&» ^s^ vbw 
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that sort of knowledge which is most suited to our 
natural capacities, and'carncs it in our greatest ii> 
terest, i. e^ the condition of our eternal estate. 
Hence I think I may conclude, that morality is the 
proper science and business of mankind in general; 
(who are both concerned, and fitted to search out 
their summum bonum) as several arts, conversant 
about several parts of nature, are the lot and pri- 
vate talent of particular men, for the common 
use of human life, and their own particular subsist- 
ence in this world. Of what consequence the dis- 
covery of one natural body, and its properties, may 
be to human life, the whole great continent ofA- 
merica is a convincing instance : whose ignorance 
in useful arts, and want of the greatest part of thi9 
conveniencies of life, in a country that abounded 
with all sorts of natural plenty, I think, may be at- 
tributed to their ignorance of*^what was to be found 
in a very ordinary despicable slonc, I mean the 
mineral of iron. And whatever we think of our 
arts or improvements in this part of the world, 
where knowledge and plenty seem to vie with 
each other; yet to any one, that will seriously re- 
flect on it, I suppose, it will appear past doubt, 
tliat were the use of iron lost among us, we should 
in a few ages be unavoidably reduced to the wants 
and ignorance of the ancient savage Americans, 
whose natural endowments and provisions come no 
way short of those of the most flourishing and po- 
lite nations. So that he who first made known the 
use of that contemptible mineral, may be truly 
styled the father of arts, and author of plenty. 
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THB PASSIONS. 

Plbasvre and pain, and that which causes 
them, good and evil, are the hinges on which oiir 
passions turn : and if we reflect on ourselves, and 
observe how these, under various considerations, 
operate m us; what modifications or tempers of 
mind, what internal sensations (if I may so call 
them) they produce in as« we may thence fonn to 
ourselves the ideas of our passions. 

Thus any one reflecting upon the thought be has 
of the delight, which any present or abMnt thing 
is apt to produce in him, has the idea we call love. 
For when a man declares in autumn, when he is 
eating them, or in spring, when there are none, 
that he loves grapes,- it is no more but that the 
taste of- grapes delight him ; let an alteration of 
health or constitution destroy the delight of their 
taste, and he then, can be said to love grapes no 
longer. 

On the contrary, the thought of the pain, which 
any thing present or absent is apt to produce in us, 
is what we call hatred. Were it' my business here 
to inquire any farther than into the bare ideas of 
our passions, as they depend on different modifica« 
tions of pleasure and pain, I should remark, that 
our love and hatred of inanimate insensible beings, 
is commonly founded on that pleasure and pain 
which we receive from their use and application 
any way to our senses, though with their destruc^ 
tion : but hatred or love, to beings capable of hap- 
piness or misery, is often the uneasil\e&^ oit dfcVx^pfi^^ 
which we Gnd in ourselves aiia\xig'(totDL«.c&^^>&^ 
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ption of their very being or happiness. Thus the 
liking and welfare of a iDan'« children or friends^, 
producing constant delight in him, he is said con- 
ttantly io love them. But it suffices to Bote, that 
our ideas of love and hatred are bot the dispo- 
sitions of the mindf is respect of f^easurejmd pain 
in genera], however caused in us. 

The uneasiness a man finds in himself upon the 
absence of any thing, whose present enjoyment 
carries the idea of delight with it, is that we call 
desire ; which is greater or less, as that uneasiness 
is more or less vehement. Where, by the bye, it 
may perhaps be of some use to remark, that the 
chief, if not only spur to human industry and action, 
is uneasiness. For whatsoever good is proposed, 
. if its absence carries no displeasure or pain with it, 
there is no desire of it, nor endeavour afler it; 
there is no more but a bare velleity, the term used 
to signify the lowest decree of desire, and tliat 
which is next to none at eul, when there is so little 
uneasiness in the absence of any thing, that it car- 
ries a man:no farther than some faint wishes for it, 
without any more effectual or vigorous use of the 
means to attain it. Desire is also stopped or abated 
by the opinion of the impossibility or unattainable^ 
ness of the good proposed, as &r as the uneasiness 
is cured or allayed by- that consideration. This 
miglit carry our thoughts farther/ were it season- 
able in this place. 

Joy is a delight of the mind, from the considera- 
tion of the present or assured approaching posses- 
sion of a gcxxi ; and we are then possessed of any 
good v^en we have it so m owt ^wer, that w^ 
C9a use it when we p\ease* TW^^T&aacL ^i^aaa^ 
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starved has joy at the arrival of relief* even l^fore 
he has the pleasure of asin^ il : and a father, in 
iivboDi the very well-being of his children causes 
delight, is always as long as bis children are in such ' 
a stale, in the pos.<ession of that good ; for he needs 
but to reBect on it, to have that pleasure* 

Sorrow is uneasiness in tlie mind» upon the 
thought of a good lost, which might have been en« 
joyed longer; or tlie sense of a present evil. 

Hope is that pleasure in the mind, which every 
one finds in himself, upon tlie thought of a profita* 
bie future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to de^ 
light him. 

Fear is an uneasiness of the mmd, upon the 
thought of future evil likely to bcfal: us. 

Despair is the thought of the unattainableness of 
any g<K)d, which works differently in men'$ minds# 
sometimes producing uneasiness or pain, some* 
limes rest and indolency. 

Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of the mind# 
upon the receipt of any injury, with a present pur- 
pose of revenge. 

Envy is an uneasiness of the mind, caused by 
the consi^ieration of a good we desire, obtained by 
one we think should not have had it before us. 

These two last, envy and anger, not being 
caused by pain and pleasure, simply in themselves, 
but having in them some mixed considerations of 
ourselves and others, are not therefore to be found 
in all men, because those other parts of valuing 
their merits, or intending revenge, is wanting in 
them : but all the reist term'mating purely in pain 
nnd pleasure, are, I think, to be found in all men. 
For we love, desire, rejoVee, ^rA \\Qi^» ^"v^^ Nj^ 

I 
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respect of pleasure; we hate, fear, and erieve, 
only in respect of pain ullimalely: in fine, all these 
passions are mored bj things, onlj as thej appear 
to be the causes of pleasure and pain, or to have 
pleasure or pain some way or other annexed to 
them. ' Thus we extend bur hatred usually to the 
subject (at least if a sensible or voluntary agent) 
which has produced pain in us^ because the fear 
it leaves is a constant pain : bat we do not so con- 
stantly love what has oone us good ; because plea- 
sure operates not so strongly on us as pain, and 
because we are not so ready to have hope it will 
do so again. . But this by the' bye. 

By pleasure and pain/ delight and uneasiness, I 
must all along be understood (as I have above-inti- 
mated) to mean not only bodily pain and pleasure; 
but whatsoet^r delight or uneasiness is felt by us, 
whether arising from any grateful or unacceptable 
sensation or reflection. 



THfi END. 
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